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PREFACE. 



The Author of the present work has been an observer 
of the weather during a great part of his life. For a 
period of more than thirty years he kept a meteoro- 
logical register, first at JBottisham Hall, and afterwards 
at SwaflTham Bulbeck^ the paiish to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1823. These two places are both in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and distant from each other scarcely half 
a mile. The observations he made were not at first 
conducted with sufficient regularity, or with sufficiently 
good instruments, to render the results of much value. 
Bat in the year 1831, desirous that his time and 
trouble should not be entirely thrown away, he com- 
menced a more accurate system of observing, having 
previously obtained trom Mr. Newman a barometer 
of the best construction that was to be had in those 
days, together with thermometers and a Daniell^s hy- 
grometer from the same maker. These instruments 
are farther spoken of in the body of this work. 
It was the Author's original intention to have 
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carried on this second set of observations for at least 
twenty years from the date above mentioned^ before 
embodying the results^ or attempting any generaliza- 
tions respecting the weather. At the end of the nine- 
teenth year, however, being called upon to quit that 
neighbourhood, he was obliged from that time to dis- 
continue the register; and in the hope of tarnishing, 
if possible, any contributions, however trifling, to the 
science of Meteorolog} , which of late years has at- 
tracted so much more of the public attention than 
formerly, as soon as circomstanoes permitted, he com- 
menced putting together the results of his Journal as 
they appear in the following work. These results 
relate chiefly to temperatuie, the winds, the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and the various phenomena of 
clouds, dew, rain, snow, &c. It has been particularly 
endeavoured to trace the connexion between different 
states of weather, and the shiftings of the various 
currents in the atmosphere, as indicated by the vane 
and barometer jointly. He believes that so &r as it is 
possible to judge of the coming weather, and to de- 
termine to what degree the weather is to be trusted 
at any particular time, it can only be done by close 
attention to these points, and long familiarity with the 
usual course of phenomena, attendant upon changes 
from dry to wet, and vice ver$d. At the same time 
within what narrow Umits any prognostications must 
necessarily be conhned, from our ignorance of the 
weather prevailing at the same time in other places 
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than that in which the observer is situate, as well as 
firom Tarions contingencies which no human foresight 
can take knowledge of, — ^the Author has endeavoured 
to point out in a chapter especially deroted to this 
pai t of the subject. 

Many of the results, more especially those relating 
to the winds, and their ordinary course throughout the 
year, have been compared with similar results given 
hj Howard in his ' Climate of London V which has 
been often referred to as a standaid in this respect ; 
his work being perhaps, on the whole, the most com- 
plete we have on the climate of that part of England, 
from which the climate of Cambridgeshire, excepting 
so far as it is influenced by proximity to the fens, 
does not materially diU'er. 

There are certain parts of the subject of Meteoro- 
logy, which, not having been particularly attended to 
by the Author, are either entirely passed over, or but 
slightly alluded to in this work. Such are the optical 
and magnetic phenomena of the atmosphere, and 
those cuiiueeted with atmospherical electricity. Some 
of these phenomena occur but seldom ; others are but 
' imperfectly understood : while from their relation to 
higher departments of science than are studied by 
most persons, they require less notice in a work in- 
tended to serve for general purposes. 

It will be understood, therefore, that the present 

* The Second Edition is the one referred to in. this work, in 
three vols. 8vo. Lend. 1883. 
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work is neither an elementary one, nor a complete 
treatise on any particular branches of Meteorology. 
It is simply an attempt to ^ive a general character of 
the weather and seasons^ as noticed in that part of 
England in which the observations have been made, 
and to point out the ordinary conditions under which 
weather-changes seem to take place. At the same 
time there are added a few observations made else- 
where^ as well as much matter calculated to make the 
work eijiially useful to persons in other parts of the 
country, who, from their various out-of-door occupa- 
tions, are naturally interested in the subject. In 
drawing up the whole, but especially the portions last 
alluded to, some assistance has been derived from dif- 
ferent authorities, which, however, it is believed, in 
all cases, have been carefully mentioned. 

Those who desire an introductory work, or a com- 
plete treatise on this department of science, may con- 
sidt Thomson"^ or Kamtzf. Those who wish to have 
a practical acquaintance with the chief instruments 
used in making meteorological observations, are re- 
ferred to a little work by Mr. Drew J, in which they 
are fully described, with the addition of illustrative 
engravings, and various useful tables, &c. 

It is accordingly hoped, that the work now offered 

• Introduction to Meteorology. 8vo. Edinb. and Lond. 1849. 
t A complete Course of Meteorology. (Jj^ngliali translation by 
Walker.) 8vo. Lond. 184d. 
X l^wUcai Mdeoroh^* 12mo. Lond. 1855. 
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to the public may be of more than local interest. It 
is very probable^ indeed^ that some of the generaliza- 
tiona it contains^ those especially respecting weather- 
changes^ and the circumstances attending them, may 
prove erroneous, and based upon insufficient observa- 
tion. The Author, while he trusts any errors of this 
kind may be pardoned, begs to express his readiness 
to be setiight where wrong. It has simply been hia 
desire to make such deductions as the observations of 
a moderately long series of years seemed to warrant, 
and which must be always liable to correction from 
the researches of others, particularly when these latter 
hare been carried on for still longer periods. 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that SwatFham 
Bulbeck, where the greater part of the observations 
mentioued in this work were luadc, is situate between 
seven and eight miles E.N.E. of Cambridge, and bor- 
dering upon the fenny parts of that county. Its esti- 
mated height above the level of the sea is rather more 
than 20 feet. Its geological positibn is spoken of in 
the last chapter, which contains a few general remarks 
on the climate of the neighbourhood, though not in- 
tended to furnish all the elements for determining 
the climate of Cambridgeshire at large. 

Upper Swaiiiswick, near Bath. 
Feb. 18th, 1668. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN METEOROLOGY. 



CHAPT£R L 

THERMOMETER and TEMPERATURE. 

(1.) The chief peculiarities of dimatCj as well as the 
different changes of weather, in a given locality^ seem 

to depeiid primarily upon temperature. It is this^ pro- 
bably, which causes the different winds^ and most of 
the phenomena of which Mete(m)logy takes cognisance. 
Hence the Thermometer, the instrament employed in 
measurinff the temperature, is in the hands of all per- 
sons who take the shghtest interest in the subject. It 
is not my intention here to describe the different forms 
of this instrument in common use, or the principles of 
their construction, which may be found in various other 
works, bat it may be well to say a few words respect- 
ing the method of fixing a thermometer. Great care is 
required lu placing it, so as to ensure its giving a cor- 
rect indication of the temperature of the air. For this 
pnipose it is necessary, not merely to place it in the 
shade, facing the north, but to see that there be no 
wall, or other large object near, from which the sun^s 
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rays can be reflected upon the instrument. It is further 
essential that the instrument be not itself flxed to a 
wall^ the temperature of which it would take, and which 
is very slow in following the changes of the atmosphere. 
The best method perhaps is to fix it to a post or board, 
having a north wall a few feet behmdi the instrument 
being about 5 feet from the ground: it must be 
exposed to a free current of air, but screened from 
rain and radiation upwards to the sky. Inattention to 
these points causes great differences in thermometersiy 
though placed very near cAch other, and sometimes 
occasions much surprise with those who are not aware 
of the causes to which the di^erences may be traced. 
I have known two instruments, which stood alike 
when placed under eicactly the same circumstances, 
show a difference of three or four degrees when the 
position of one was a little altered, so as to cause it 
to be influenced by radiation, from the effects of which 
the other was sheltered: yet these two thermometers 
were scarcely more than a few inches distant from each 
other. 

(2.) This will serve to account for the eictremely high 

and low temperatures which are sometimes recorded in 
the public prints as having occurred in particular locali- * 
ties, but which are to be received with caution, when 
no mention is made of the exact situation in which the 
instruments have been placed. When tlie weather is 
unusually hot or cold, many persons are induced by 
curiosity to notice the tempmture, who seldom attend 
to it at other tunes; and not being aware of the great 
care required to ensure accuracy of observation, they 
often obtain results which are quite at variance wi^ 
those of others, even in the same neighbourhood. 
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(3.) The instniment with which my observations were 
made at Swaffham Bolbeck, was one of £utlierford's 
self^registering thermometers^ made by Newman. Du- 
ring the nineteen years over which the observations 
extended^ neither the instrument nor the position of it 
was changed. This latter was much in accordance with 
what has been said above on this subject^ excepting in 
elevation. The thennometer was fixed to a board, hav- 
ing a hood, projecting a short distance from the north 
iside of a houacj and about 10 feet from the ground. 
The sun never shone upon it^ nor upon any near object 
from which a direct line could be drawn to the bulb of 
the instrument. 

(4.) This thermometer was registered daily at 10 a.m. 
and 10 P.M., these hours being selected principally from 
motives of convenience. It is probable^ however, that 
the mean of observations made at these hours is not 
very far removed from the mean temperature of the 
day*. The maximum and minimum temperatures du- 
ring the twenty-four hours were also registered, and it 
is from the mean of these that the mean temperature 

* Accordbg to Ftofessor Deweji the lesult obtained at the 
homonymous hours of 10 a.il and 10 p.m. does not difier from 

the true mean diumal temperature more than -^ths of a de- 
gree. (See Hd. Phil. Jmrth vol. vi. p. 352.) Dr. Brewster, in 
"his memoir on the hourly obserN ations made at Leith Fort (Ed. 
Joum. of Sci. vol. v.), considers tlie dilFerence as amounting to 
From these latter ohservations it appears that the exact 
periods of the day at which the mean tempeiature of the 
twenty-four houzs occurs, are 0^ 13** a.m., and 8^ 27" p.ic But 
Dr. Brewster remarks that a single observation made every day 
at one of these two houis, more especially that at 9^ Id" a.m., 
will give the mean temperature of the year with a great degree 
of accuracy. 

b2 
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for the whole period of the niueteen years has been cal- 
culated. There have been many blaoik days, and occa- 
sionally whole weeks^ during that period, when absence 
from home, sickness and other causes, prevented any 
observations being made. It is not pretended, there- 
fore, that the series is perfect, or that the deduced 
results arc more than an approximation to the truth. 
It is only guaranteed that the observations^ whenever 
made^ have been made with care, at the same times of 
the day in all cases, and, as already stated, without any 
alteration in the circuiiistauces or position of the in- 
strument ; and it is only desired that they be received 
for just so much as thq^ are worth under the condi* 
tions. 

(5.) The mean temperature of a place is one of the 
first points to be ascertained in respect of its climate; 
and however this may difiSer from that of other places, 

even on the same pai*allel of latitude, it is remarkable 
how little it vanes at the same place^ when the mean 
temperatures of long terms of years are compared with I 
each other. Howard, after having obtained the mean 
temperature of certain stations in and near London 
from the observations of many years, found that the 
addition of fourteen years' further observation of the 
temperature, at one of the stations, did not oblige him 
to displace a single result*. The mean temperature of 
Greenwich for twenty years, commencing with 1810 and 
ending with 1829, d^ers by less than half a degree 
from the mean temperature of the twenty years next 
succeedmgt* My own observations at Swafiham Bui- 

* Climate of London^ 2nd edit. vol. i. p. 1. 
t This is deduced tem Mr. Glaisher'B Tables in the HniL 
Tram, for 1860, p. 688. 
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beck have not been sufficiently extended to aduut of 
any certain deductions on this subject ; nevertheless I 
find that, on dividing the period of time over which 
they have been made into two equal portions, there is 
very little more than half a degree difference between 
die mean temperaturea of the two series of years so 
taken. There seems no good ground for supposing 
that there has been any appreciable change in our 
ehmate within the period of which we have historical 
records. If such change has been observed in other 
couDtnes, or if, as some think*, it has taken place in 
our own, it is not due, as Arago has clearly shown f, to 
any cosmical cauaesj but to circumstances entirely local; 
inch as the clearing of woods, the draining of extensive 
marshes, &c. At the same time there can be no doubt, 
u Mr* Olaisher has observed j:, that causes exist at 
different times, which raise or depress the temperature, 
aad which continue through long periods." This, how- 
ever, is quite distinct from any permanent alteration of 
dimate. The remark, too^ appears intended to apply 
exclusively to fluctuations of the mean tcni])ci'atnrc for 
series of years^ which is independent of Huctuations of 
the particular seasons* The winters and summers mighty 
or might not, be colder and hotter than formerly, while 
the mean temperature remained stationary, and vice 
vend. Whether the former are different or not, is an 
inquury worth making, but not one to be decided by 
the loose recollections of persons advanced in life. It 

* See a paper by Andrew Knight in Ilort» Trans, vol. vii, 
p. 563. 

t " On the Thermometrical State of the Terrestrial Globe,'' 
£dm6. New FhU, Jmtm. vol. xvL p. 206. 
t Bsl 2hin«. 1860, p. 686. 
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is very common to hear reference made to what are 
called old-tashioaed winterd and summers^ whenever we 
happen to have a season rather colder or hotter than 
nsual. Bat the individuak who speak in this way have 

rarely made any accurate obi»ervations in times past to 
allow of comparison with the time present. It is also 
often owing to some association of ideas in their own 
minds^ that persons in general are led to think the 
weather in certain years and seasons more extraordi- 
nary than it really is; while the weather at other 
times^ though in fact nearly similar, for want of thia 
association J fails to make any particulai' impresbion, 
or to obtain lasting hold of the memory. 

(6.) One cirenmstance which has very mnch led to 
the opinions above stated respecting a supposed change 
of climate m this country, is the fact of there being in 
many parts of England, especially in the neighbourhood 
of old towns, certain locahties which bear the name of 
vineyards. It has been thought that this indicates in 
former times the cultivation of the grape for the making 
of wine^ for which our climate is now considered too 
cold* fiut this ai^ument is hardly sufficient to esta- 
blish the point at issue. For though no doubt wine 
has been formerly made in such places, causing them to 
be called by the above name^ it was long ago suggested 
by Daines Barrington in the * Arch«ologia*/ and the 
suggestion was supported by many strong authorities, 
that it might not have been wine from grapeSy but from 
currants, or some other fruit especially cultivated for the 
purpose, whicli was chiefly made and drunk in those 

* See his memcnr on the growth of the Tine in England, and 

on " the Vineyard Controversy " (in reply to a previous memoir 
by the Rev. Samuel Pegge) : — Archeeoloffiu, v ol. iii. p. 67. 
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days. And just as we now make such wiues^ and still 
eall them wines, though the produce of the vine is not 

concerned in the preparation of them, so foniK rly gar- 
dens in which the fruits were grown may have been 
called mneyarda, from the purpose to which the produce 
was applied, though the true vine was not grown in 
them at all. But without having recourse to this 
explanatioxi^ I may state, in reference to a supposed 
alteration of our climate to affsct the cultivation of 
the vine^ that I have seen almost as fine grapes ripened 
in the open air in the south of England as any 
that I ever tasted grown in a hothouse. Such un- 
doubtedly could not be obtained every season ; but still, 
without knowing more ei;actly what the nature jand 
quality of the wine really was which our ancestors were 
in the bahit of making, and which may have been such 
as we should not call drinkable*^ we can hardly specu- 
late upon the conditions of the climate in those days in 
which such wine was made. 

(7.) I will now give the results of my observations on 
the temperature of Swaffham Bulbeck in the following 
Table, which shows the mean temperature, as well as 
the extremes and range of temperature, in each year of 
the series, commencmg with 1831 and ending with 

♦ Humboldt observes that the cultivation of the vine, to 
produi'H drinkable wane, requires not otiIv a mean annual tem- 
perature of above 9^° Cent, (or 49^-2 Fahr.), but also a winter 
temperatuxe of above 0^*5 0. (32^*8 F.), followed by a mean 
sommer temperature of at least 18P C. (64^*4 F.)" — Cosmos 
(Sabme's Traiialation)| yoL L p. 822. 

Mr. Glaifiher sets the mean annual temperature of Ghneenwich, 
from the observations of seventy-nine yeai'S, at 1^^^ JO V. ; thiit 
of 'winter at iiZ'^t*, and that of summer at 00^. — Phil, Tram. 1850, 
p. 584 
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1849. The mean temperature in this Table is deduced 
from the extremes of each day. 

Table I. — Showing the mean, and ndnumm 

temperatures, and the range of temperature^ during 

each of nineteen years, commencing with 1831 and 
ending with 1849. 



Tear. 
















jkfaximnm. 




Range. 

mm 


1831. 


mm 


o 

80 




o 

5§ 


1832. 


49-50 


79-5 


22 


57-5 


1833. 


4810 


83 


19 


64 


1834. 


49-80 


a5 


24-5 


GO-5 


ia3r>. 


48-9() 


84-5 


19 


65-5 


1830. 




84 


16-5 


67-5 


1837. 


Aim 


82 


11 


71 


1838. 


47 iU 


80-5 


10 


70-5 


1839. 


47-90 


79 


17 


62 


1840. 


48-00 


82 


18 


64 


1841. 


49-30 


83 


6 


77 


1842. 


50-40 


88 


19-5 


68-5 


1843. 


49-85 


83 


18 


(),5 


1844. 


48-49 


83 


17 5 


05-5 


1846. 


47-63 


82 


7 


75 


184(). 


51-44 


89 


15 


74 


1847. 


49-24 


84 


14 


70 






83 


18 


65 


184U. 


49-48 


81-7 


16 


65-7 




49K)3 


82-9 I 


16-3 


66-6 



(8.) The year of highest mean temperature in the 
above series was 1846, when the mean rose to 51°'44. 
The lowest was 1838, when it fell to 47^*10. The dif- 
ference between these two, equalling 4-34 degrees, shows 
the entire range of the mean during the whole period of 
observation* 

(9.) The average mean is 49^*03, or, neglecting tbe 

second place of decimals, it may be set at 49^. This, 
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as already stated, is deduced from the daily extremes. 
The same mean, calculated iiom the ten-o^ciock moru- 
iiig and evening observations^ is 48^*5, or half a degree 
less. The former^ however, is probably the more cor- 
rect of the two, from the circiun stance of the inonunf: 
and evening observations having been registered with 
less regularity than the daily extremes. Assnnung 49^ 
to be the trae mean, it is singular that it should be ex- 
actly coincident with the mean temperature of Green- 
wich for the same series of years, as deduced from Mn 
Glaisher^sTabies in the Philosophical Transactions before 
referred to. If this last, however, be determined hy a 
Table of temperatures at Greenwich, given by Mr. Bel- 
ville in his ' Manual of the Thermometer V found 
to be 49^-27, or slightly higher than that of Swaffham 
Bulbeck. 

(10.) I am not able, as I had wished, to compare the 
mean temperature of Swaffham Bulbeck with the mean 
temperature for the same period at the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, as, till of late years, meteorological observa- 
tions have not been carried on there with much regu- 
larity. But taking the mean of certain particular years 
in the series, amountnig to eiijht in number, for which 
I have obtamed the mean temperatures, partly from the 
r^listers formerly published in the Cambridge Ckromele, 
and partly through the kindness of Professor Challis, 

* P. 53. These temperatiu'es appear to have been obtained 
from observatioiiB made elsewhere than at the Koyal Observa- 
tdry^ as they do not accord with those pubhshfld by Mr. Olaiaher 
in the Philosophical TruisactioiuB for 1860. I refer to them 
ezdasively in what follows, as this registering of the extreme 
daily temperatures at the Obsenratoiy did not commence till 
1841. 

fi5 
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and comparing it with the mean of the same yean at 

Swaffhani Ealbeck, there is very nearly a coincidence 
here also^ the mean temperature at the latter place bemg 
one-tenth of a degree lower than at the Obaervatory. 

(1 1 .) The highest temperature registered at Swaffham 
Bnlbeck during the above nineteen years was 89°. This 
occurred in 1846, the same year aa that of the highest 
mean. The lowest temperature was 6°, in 1841. Sub- 
tracliiig the extreme mmimum from the extreme maxi- 
mum^ the difference^ amounting to 83^, shows the range 
of the temperature during the whole period. 

(12.) Neither of these extremes reaches those regis- 
tered at Greenwich during the same period ; the highest 
maximum in Mr. Belville^s Table being 90^*2^ and the 
lowest -*4^* This last, therefore, presents the greatest 
difference. But it is certain that local circumstances 
will often occasion a much greater degree of cold at 
one place than another^ even when the two places are 
considerably nearer together than those in question. 
The year in which this low temperature occurred at 
Greenwich was 1838, the minimum at Swaffham Bui- 
beck that same year not being below 10^; and that this 
latter observation was probably correct, may be inferred 
from the circumstance of the lowest temperature at 
the Cambridge Observatory on the same occasion having 
been only 10^*8, which presents but little difference. 

It is observable, again, that iu 1841, the year in which 
the extreme minimum oi (i^ occurred at Swaffham 
Bulbeek, the minimum at Greenwich was 5^*4, or very 
little more than half a degree lower. Hence it must 
have been (|uite accidental that, in the instance of the 
year above mentioned, the difference between the mini- 
mum at Greenwich and that at Swaffham Bulbeck should 
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have amounted, as it did, to l-lP, In no other year do 
I find a difference of more thftn 5^^ and ordinarily it is 
much leas, 

(18.) But fts a farther proof of the remarkable dif* 

ference in the degree of cold sometimes expeneaccd in 
two places, even when contigaoiiSj reference may be 
made to an instance mentioned by the Astronomer 
Royal, in a communication to Mr. Lowe of Notting- 
ham, " On the Winter of 1844-45 at the £oyal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich*/'' That winter was very severe in 
the months of December and February, the intermediate 
month of January being comparatively mild. The 
second firost began on the 25th of this last month, and 
continued with little intermption between seven and 
eight weeks. The coldest day in February was the 
12th. On that day the temperature at the Greenwich 
Observatory was 7^*9, while at Lewisham, distant not 
quite a mile, it fell to — 1°*5, or nearly 9- degrees luwer 
than at the Observatory. At Swaffham Bulbeck, tiie 
temperature on that same day was not lower than 18^. 
Tiiis winter was remarkable for exteiiduig far into 
Mareh^ the first three weeks of which were as eoid as 
February; and on the morning of the 14ith of March, 
the thermometer at Swaffham Bulbeek actually fell to 
7°, a greater depression of temperature than, perhaps, 
had been ever known before in this country, so near the 
time of the vernal equinox. And here, too, was another 
instance of much severer cold in one place than another 
distant only a few miles oS. For at the Cambridge 
Observatory on that same day, the thermometer was 
not lower than 12^ (according to obseivatioiis ])ub- 
Ushed at the time by Mr. Berry, in the Cambriuk^e 
* PtaLblished by Mr. Lowe m his Atmospheriel'henomena, p. 322. 
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CkrcnkUif facing 6^ short of what it fell to at Swaffhant 

Bulbeck. 

(14.) These differences of temperature^ ou certaia 
occaaions, at different places not very far apart, are 
probably due to the air being, from accidental causes, 

relatively more free from mist and va])our, as well as 
more still in some spots than others^ thereby i'avour- 
ing a greater intensity of terrestrial radiation; some- 
thing is due also to difference of elevation. It is 
likewise necessary to know, in all cases of very low 
temperatures, how thermometers are placed, and how 
high above the ground ; for very slight variations in 
thn mode of fixing the instruments may materially 
aifect the results. Thus, in the instance of the 20th 
of January, 1838, when my thermometer, wholly shel- 
tered from radiation, fell to 10^, I found that another 
instrument close by, but not quite so much screened, 
was as low as 8°, a difference of ^ degrees. This shows 
the precautions necessary to ensure accuracy, as noticed 
at the beginning of this chapter. 

(15.) Though the two extremes of temperature above 
given are the highest and lowest that occurred at Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck during the nineteen years before stated, 

they are not the widest extremes I ever registered in that 
neighbourhood. In July 1825, the thermometer three 
times rose above 90^, standing on the 19th of that 
month as high as 93^ * ; while on the m<Mming of the 
15th of January 1820, it descended to 5°. These 
extremes give a range of temperature during twenty - 
nine years of 88% and the mean of the two being 49^, 

* The day previous, the 18th, the themiometor stood at 
Datchet, near Windsor, as high as 00^. See JPkik 2Wwm. 1829, 
p. 70. 
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it is curious to observe how nearly this approaches the 

mean temperature, as calculated fiom the daily extremes 
already spoken of. The mean of the yearly extremes 
of the series^ commeneiiig with 1881, and ending with 
1849j also approaches that of the daily extremes for 
the same period within very little more than half a 
di^iee^ and no doubt is more to be depended on in 
the long run. It is probable, indeed, that the mean 
obtamed in this way^ if deduced from the observations 
of a very long term of years^ would be found almost 
exactly coincident with the true mean. And this gives 
a peculiar value to the self-registering thermometer, 
which might be availed of to get the mean temperature 
of places in which observations could not be made 
with any frequency or regularity. Howard has a re- 
mark on this subject : he observes, it is possible, that 
in the thermometer of Six we possess an instrument, 
which being merely fixed to a post, and properly de- 
iended from the suu^s rays and from accidents, in an 
uninhabited country, where it could be visited and 
adjusted by navigators once in every year, would give 
in a moderate run of years, with considerable accuracy, 
the mean temperature of the latitude and elevation 
where it stood 

(16.) The temperature of 96°, registered at Datchet 
on the 18th of July, 1825, as stated in the last note, 
is, BO far as I am aware, the highest on record in this 
country. Howard, however, had once before observed 
the same degree of heat. This last instance was on 
the 18th of July, 1808, on which day, according to Mr. 
Bclville, the fnean temperature of the twenty-four hours 
at Greenwich was nearly 80°, being equal,^^ he observes, 

• Clifnate of London, vol. i. p. 19. 
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to the heat of Egypt or Upper Ethiopia*/' With 
regard to the greatest degree of cold^ Mr. Olaiaher 
atatesy that^ on the 24th of December^ 1796^ in the 

environs of London the thermometer fell to — 6^1*. A 
lower temperature than this has probably not occurred 
aince in the southern half of the kingdom % ; though 
on the 9tli of Tcbraary^ iSlG, according to Howard 
the temperature fell to —5°. Assuming 96° and —6° as 
the extremes of the climate^ we haye 102^ as the whole 
range of temperature to which this part of England is 
subject. 

(17.) Howard has observed^ that of the extremes 
of coldy the far greater number oeeur in January^ only 

two'^*(in his series of ten years, commencing with 1807, 
and ending with 1816) being in December and one 
in February. The extremes of heat are more diffused : 
only five of them fall in July, and the remainder in 
dimimshing proportion earlier and later in the summer. 
Thus of the whole twelve^ there are only two months 
in spring, and two in autumn which are not occasion- 
ally subject to one or the other annual extreme of 
temperatnre||.'^ In my series of nineteen years, the 
lowni temperature occurred eight times in January, 
live times in December, and three times in each of the 
months of February and March : the kiffhest tempers^ 
ture occurred eight times in July, five times in August, 
three times in Junc^ twice in May, and once in Sep- 
tember. Here, therefore, the only months exempted 

♦ Man. of Tlierm. p. 44. t Fhii, Tram, 1850, p. 603. 



{At Alfordi in Aberdeenshire, the thermometer is said to 
have fallen to —12^ on the 16th of Feb. 1838. See EdM. New 
I%tl, J<nim>, Tol. xxviii. p. 322. 





§ CfUmate, &e,, yoL L p. 21. 



II Ibid. p. 18. 
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from either of the two animal eztremet were thoae of 

April, October, and Nuvcnibcr. 

(18.) The mean yearly maximum in my series I find 
to be 8^°'9 : that at Gb«enwich for the same series of 
years is 88^*8. The lowest maximum that occurred in 
my series was 79°, in 1839; this year, and 1832, in 
which the maximum was half a degree higher, are the 
only years in whieh it did not rise to 80°. There are 
but two years in the series, 1842 and in which 

it rose above 85^. The average number of days in 
the year in which the temperature may rise to or above 
80^, is set by BelvUle at 6*5 : I find it about 7. 

(19.) The mean yearly minimum in the series is 16**'8, 
that at Greenwich is 15°*5. The highest is 24°*5. 
There are but three years in which the minimum did 
not descend below 20°: these years were 1831, 1832, 
and 1834j. Tiiere are likewise but two years, 1841 
and 1845, in which it feU below 10^ 

(20.) The mean yearly range is 66^*5 : the greatest 
ill any year is 77°, and the least 57°*5. Tlic mean yearly 
range for the same series of years at Greenwich is 68°'3. 

(21.) Thus, on the whole, it appears that (as deter- 
mined by Mr. Belville's Tables) the mean temperature 
at Green^ach for the series of years in question was 
0°*24 higher than at Swaifham Bulbeck. The average 
yearly maarimum was likewise 0°*9 higher : the average 
yearly minimum 0°*8 lower : the average yearly range 
l°-7 higher. 

(22.) 1 have compared the above results with those 
obtained at Greenwich, the latter being more to be 

depended n])on as correct than any others to whieh I 
could refer for the same series of years. The differences 
between them are not very considerable ; and probably 
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if my own obsenralions had been more complete, there 
would be a nearer approximation. 

(28.) From the consideration of the mean yearly 
temperature, and yearly extremes, at Swaffham Bui- 
beck, I pass on to the temperature of each month in 
the year taken separately, deduced from the same series 
of nineteen years. I £rst give the average^ highest and 
lowest mean, and the range of the mean* 



Table II. — Showing the mean temperattire oj each 
month in the year, deduced firm nineteeH yeartf 06- 
eervations, together with the highest and hweet mean, 

and the range of the niean, during the mine series of 
years. 



Mondi. 



Jannaiy .... 
PcibraBiy .. . 

March 

April 

"M ay 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November . , . 
December ... 



Mean. 


Highest 


Lowett 


Bange 
of mats. 




4^*70 


^90 


1^ 


38-25 


43-98 


31-30 


12-68 


41-70 


46-80 




11-97 


45-88 


50-20 


4<)-80 


9-40 


63-14 


60-20 


46 OU 


12-20 


59-25 


6518 


5450 


10-68 


62-20 


65-65 


58*60 


705 


61-74 


67-20 


58-29 


8-91 


5004 


60-50 


5206 


8-44 


50-17 


56-20 


46-m 


10-20 


42-67 


45-57 




6-97 


1 39-19 J 


44-60 


31-21 


13-39 



(24.) By the above Table^ it appears that^ on an 
average, January is the coldest^ and July the hottest 
month in the year; but taking the nineteen years sepa- 
rately, I find actually that the coldest month has oc> 
curred in January eight times, in December and Fe* 
bruary each five times, and in March once. The hottest 
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moDth has occurred in July ten times, in August seven 
times, in June once, and in May once. 

(25.) Some euriouB and interesting results offer them* 

selves, with respect to the possible relative temperatures 
of the different mouths^ if we compare the extreme tem- 
peratures of each month with the extremes of all the 
rest. Thus it appears that — 

January, though usually the coldest month, may be 
milder than either February, March or April. It is 
also remarkable that a higher mean has been attained 
in January than m Feb 

February may be milder than either March or April. 

March may be warmer than April, but never attains 
the temperature of May. 

April may be warmer than Max ^ init never attains 
the temperature of June. On the other hand, it is 
observable that the lowest mean temperature of April is 
exceeded by the highest mean of all the other months 
of the year; so we might suppose it possible that in 
certain years it might be the coldest month of any, 
though in faet this probably never occurs. 

In like manner the highest mean of May exceeds the 
lowest mean of June, July and August, though a year 
seldom occurs in which it is really the hottest month. 
It is a singular circumstance, and a striking instance of 
the strange irregularity of an English climate, that two 
months should be tints neat each other, one of which some- 
times has the same temperature as that which is ordinarily 
the coldest month in the year, and the other sometimes the 
same temperatwe as that which is ordinarily the hottest. 

June, July and August, generally the three hottest 
months, may, any one of them, be colder than Sep- 
tember. 
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September may be colder than October, but October 
is never eolder than November. 

November may be 6° colder than December, and 
December to a still greater extent (nearly 13^ degrees) 
colder than January. 

(26.) If we look to the aoerage mean of each month, 
we find the temperature gradually increasinir irom 
February to July^ but not making equal advances from 
month to month* The mcrement becomes greater with 
each month till May, when it attains its maximum; 
that month being 7 warmer than April: after May 
it declines. In like manner, from August onwards 
to November, there is an increasing decrement of tern* 
perature, the decrement iittaining its maximum in the 
latter of those two months, which, as it were, answers 
to May in this respect. In December this decrement 
declines, and it becomes still less in January, when it 
falls to a minimum. 

(27.) The range of the mean is also very different in 
different months. On the whole, it is found to be con- 
siderably greater in winter than in summer. The month 
in which it attams its maximum is January. Its mmi* 
mum would seem to be in November, but it is scarcdy 
higher in July. 

(28.) It has often beeu a question with meteorolo- 
gists which month m the year, m respect of its mean 
temperature, most nearly represents that of the whole 
year. By Kirwan it was thought to be April ; by Hum- 
boldt October. Some have stated that in excessive cli- 
mates the mean temperature of April is generally as 
high as that of the year, while that of October is con- 
siderably higher ; and in moderate climes that the former 
is generally as much lower as the latter is higher. 
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(29.) My own observations, as seen in the above 
Table, would go to show that neither month exactly 
represents the mean temperature of the year, that of 
April being too low by about 3°, and that of October 
too high by rather more than 1°; but that October 
approaches it most nearly. Taking the years of the 
series separately, March was found to be the month in 
one instance, and May in two instances. In all the 
other years it was either April or October. 

(30.) From the subject of the mean temperature of 
the several months I proceed to that of the extremes 
and range of temperature of each month respectively, 
as exhibited in the following Table. 

Table III. — Showing the maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures for every month in the year; including the 
highest and lowest, as well as the mean and range, of 
each extreme ; also the mean range of the tempera- 
ture in each month, or the difference between the mean 
maximum and the mean minimum. 



Month. 


Maxima. 


Minima. 




MeaTi 
max. 


High, 
est 
max. 


Low 1 
est ' 
max. 

1 


Mean 
min. 


High, 
est 
min. 


Low- 
est 
min. 


Range 
of the 
max. 


Range 
of the 
min. 


Mean 
range 
of each 
mouth. 


January . . . 
February . 

May 

July 

August ... 
September . 
October ... 
November . 
December . 


5104 
53-58 
58-71 
67-82 
74-00 

78- 23 
80-61 

79- 47 
74-53 
i(i608 
57-92 
|54-40 


57-5 

61-5 

66 

76-5 

83-5 

86 

89 

88 

80-5 

74 

62 

58 


o 

43 

47-5 

49 

59 

65-5 

70 

71 

71 

67-5 

61 

54 

44-5 


19-58 

22- 81 

23- 66 
27-86 
33-75 

41- 66 

42- 79 

43- 13 
3(5-35 
31-42 
26-79 

24- 23 


o 

28 

31 

31 

31-5 

88 

46 

48 

50 

4.3 

37-5 

30- 5 

31- 5 


& 

13 

23 1 

2(5 

35 ' 

36 

38 

28 

26 

24 

15 


14-5 
14 
17 
17-5 
18 
16 
18 
17 
13 
13 
8 

13-5 


o 

22 
18 
24 

8-5 
12 
11 
12 
12 
15 
11-5 

6-5 
16-5 


31%6 
:5()-77 
3505 
.'59-m> 
40-25 
;56-57 
37-82 
:WM 
;i8-18 

M-m 

31 13 
30-17 
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(31.) It appears from the above Table, in reference 
to the highest temperature attained in each month da- 
ring the series, that there are five months. May, June, 
July, August and September, in which it occasiouaily 
rises to 80^ or upwards, and only two, January and 
December, in which it never attains to SOP, 

(82.) In reference to the lowest temperature, there 
are but three months, June, July and August, in which 
it does not occasionally descend to freezing-point, causing 
at times even sharp frosts, without taking in the effects 
of terrestrial radiation^ to be hereafter spoken of. If we 
look, however, to the mean minimum, we may add May 
and September to the number of months ordinarily 
exempted from frost. Looking to the highest minimum 
attained in each month, October is the only month be- 
sides which has been ever known to be without frost, 
while in no instance this has been the case with April, 
the corresponding month in spring. 

(33.) The mean range of temperature in each month 
appears to attain a maximum in April and May. It is 
less by several degrees in June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, and remains nearly the same during the whole of 
that period. In October it has a further fall. During 
the next four months it descends to a minimum, under- 
going, as before, little variation. It then rises in March 
to about what it was m October, before getting to the 
maximum i^ain. 

(34.) I proceed to consider the temperature of each 
season, including under the name of Spring, the months 
of March, April and May ; under that of Summer, June, 
July and August ; under that of Autumn, September, 
October and November; under that of Winter, Decem- 
ber, January and February. 
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Table IV. — Showing the mean temperature of each sea^ 
son, dediiced from the ohservatiom of nineteen years, 
with the highest and lowest mean, and the range of the 
mean during that period. 





temp. 


Higheat 


Lowest 


^angeof 




4^18 
60-87 
49-86 
38-09 


65-88 
5207 
42-03 


4i-63 
69-60 
48-67 
3273 


8-42 

6-28 

3-40 
10^ 





(35.) It will be seen by the above Table, that — 

The diffefenee between the mean temperature of Spring o 

and that of Slimmer =13*09 

Ditto bet\M cn the mean temperature of Summer and 

that of Autumn s 11*01 

Ditto between the mean temperature of Autumn and 

that of Winter »ll-77 

Ditto between the meftn temperature of Winter and that 

of Spring a 909 

Thus the temperature^ after the wmter is over, ad- 

vances more quickly as tlie year advances; that is to 
say, summer follows more quickly upon spring, than 
spring does upon winter. In &ct the difference in 
temperature between the last two seasoDS is less than 
that between any two others^ while that between spring 
and summer is the greatest. The rate of dedine of the 
temperature in autumn is nearly a mean between the 
two. 

(36.) The range oi the mean temperature of the re- 
spective seasons is greatest in winter; it becomes gra- 
dually less in spring and summer, and is least in 

autumn, when it is only one-third of what it is in 
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winter. From this it would seem that winter is a more 

variable seasou m this climate than any other, and that 
autumn ia the one which preserves the most uniform 
character. 

(87.) Mean Daily Temperature, — If tlicre were no 
disturbing mtiuences of any kind^ the mean diurnal 
temperature would advance by regular steps each day 
from the coldest to the warmest period of the year, and 
afterwards decline in like manner. From various causes, 
however, some local, others merely temporary, this re- 
gularity is continually interrupted, so that the advance 
is seldom uniform for a week together. It is only after 
taking the mean of observatiuiis extending over a con- 
siderable period of years, that the chief variations arising 
from such causes disappear. Such has been done in a 
Table published by Mr. Belvillc*, in winch is given the 
mean temperature tor every day in the year, as observed 
at Greenwich, on an average of thirty*five years ; and it 
is shown to advance, for the most part very evenly, fipom 
34°*22, the lowest that occurs, falling on the 8th of 
January, to 63^*65, the highest, occurring on the 17th 
of July f. The day of the year, the mean temperature 

* Man. ofl%erm* p. 60. 

t A remarkable exception to the re^arity of Utis advance 
has been obseired on three days in May, viz. the llth, 12th and 

13th, on which there has beeu fouiid (by eighty-six years of 
obsen^ations at Berlin) a retrogression of the mean daily tem- 
perature, equalling 2^*2 Fahr. It has been thought by Arago 
and others to be due to the intervention of asteroids between 
the earth and the sun at this time. See Humboldt's Cosmot 
(Sabine's tnmalation), yoL i. p. 123, and note (86), p. d80« 
Aiago states the bieak m the progressiire incresae of tempen. 
tuie as oecnpying the period included between the Gth and ISHi 
of that month. The subject, however, of the " Determination of 
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of which^ according to this table, approaches most 
nearly to the mean yearly temperature, is the 28th of 
Aprils the differenoe being merely one-tenth of a de» 
gree ; bo that we might infer, if obaervationB with the 
tJiennometer were made on this day only, and carried 
orec a very long period of years, they would be suffi- 
cient in the end to establish the mean temperature of the 
place in which they were made, with tolerable accuracy. 
Strictly speaking, however, this would apply only to 
Chreenwidi, where the above Table was oonstrueted. A 
period of 110 days intervenes between the coldest day 
8Uid the day of the mean, while there are only eighty days 
between the latter and the hottest. This accords with 
what was before observed respecting the more gradual 
advance of the temperatiu*e from winter to spring than 
from spring to summer (35). It is also noticeable in 
Mr. Belville's Table that there is not a single day in the 
year the mean temperature of w hich, taken on au average, 
£aUs beh)w the freezmg-pomt, though in certain seasons 
it may ML several degrees below it for weeks together. 

(38.) Diurnal Range. — The diurnal range of the ther- 
mometer, or the difference between the maximum and 
mimmnm temperatures, is as variable as the daily 
mean; being dependent upon season, the direction of 
the wmd, and the general state of the weather. Some- 
times, when the wind remains steady in one quarter, 
and the air is still and the sky clouded, the tempe- 

the Mean Temperature of every day " has more recently been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Glaisber, who has noticed two or three other 
periods of the year in which there are intemiptioiis of the regu- 
larity of the advance and dedine of temperature, '^yery remark- 
Me/* he observes, ^^on acoount of the difficulty of aawilgning 
a physical eameJ^ See Aihmaunh 1857, p. 152. 
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rature scarce varies throughout the twenty-four hours, 
or it may even remaia uniform for several days toge- 
ther. At other times^ in bright weather^ it will rise 
as much aboire the mean during the day as it fiilla 
below it at night; and the range may extend to 20, 
30^ or even near 40 degrees. The average range, in 
fine settled weather, taking one season with another, 
seems to be about 20 degrees. Occasionally, during 
winter, the maxiinuoi and minimum may be reversed in 
reqpect of the time when they oeenr; as on the sadden 
breaking np of a frost, when the temperature sometimes 
rises, in the course of two or three hours, 20 or 30 de- 
grees : if this happen at mght, the maidmum may occur 
then; and if, as sometimes is the ease, the frost return 
the next day, from the shifting of the wind, the ther- 
mometer may fall again, and lower than in the previous 
night ; or there may be a double maximum and mini-^ 
mum from the temperature rising and falling twiee 

durmt^ the twenty-four hours. These double uiaxima 
and mmima should be taken into account, when the 
mean temperature is deduced from the daily extremes* 

(39.) The following Table shows the mean diurnal 
range of the thermometer for each month in the year at ^ 
Swafiham Bulbeck, on an average of nineteen years : — 



1 MenUi. 


• 

s 

<-» 


Feb. 


u 

a 

;5 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


3 
< 


Sept. 


Oct. 


• 

% 


Dec. 


Mean diurnal range . 

i 


o 

8*1 


lU-3 


0 

13-2 


0 

ld-8 


IS'6 


o 

17*1 


17'6 


0 

15-3 


o 
157 


o 

12-3 


10-e 


0 

8-4 



(40.) The mean diurnal raugc for the season of 
spring is 15^*7; for that of summer 17°*2; for autuom 
12^*4; for winter 9^; being nearly double in summer 
what it is in this last season. 



(41.) The mean diurnal range throughout the year 



i 
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is 13*6. Howard gives '^the mean variation of tem- 
perature, from the heat of the day to the cold of the 
nighf (or^ in fact, the mean diunial range), in the 
country about London, on an average of ten yeau^s, as 
15^*4. And he observes, what is interesting, that, in 
London itself, upon the same average, it is only 11*37 1 
showing a difference of 4^*04. The greater part of this 
difference he states to be oti the side of the loicer 
extreme, thus affording a proof how much warmer 
London is than the country at mght at all seasons of 
the year*. 

(42.) According to Howard, the difference between 
the mean temperatures of day and night coincides to a 
fraction of a degree with the difference between those 
of summer and wintcrt.'" 

(43.) Conditions of Extremes of Temperature^ — The 
highest and lowest temperatures ever experienced in 
this country are of rare occurrence : perhaps not twice, 
or above twice, in a century does the thermometer rise 
to 96°, or fail to —6^, the probable extremes of our 
elimate, as before mentioned. It is interesting there- 
fore to investigate the conditions under which such 
unusual temperatures occur. Howard has stated these 
conditions, which, as they are quite confirmed by all I 
have observed myself, I will repeat here. He remarks, 
that ''to produce the highest possible temperature in 
our climate, or the extreme of heat, there appears to 
be required, — 

'' First, a dear atmosphere at the time ; that the sun's 
rays may have the freest possible access to the earth's 
surface. 

Secondly, a dry end warm state of the soU, to some 

• Oimate of London, vol. i. pp. 28, 29. t Id. p. 53. 

C 
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considerable depth ; that the earth may reverberate 
freely, without throwing up sueh a quantity of vapour 

aa by its speedy condensatiuji, in the higher and colder 
regions of the atmospherej imght produce cloudiness 
and annul the first condition. 

" Thirdly^ these two causes must concur at a season 
when the sun is not far from its greatest elevation : 
otherwise the heat will be in excess, only relatively to 
the time of year at which it occurs* 

" Fourthly, to carry the heat to the very highest 
pomt, we must receive, at this crisis, by means of steady 
southerly breezes, the air of the southern parts of Eu- 
rope ; while these in their turn are supplied from Africa 
and the south of Asia. 

(44.) " To produce the lowest possible temperature in 
our climate, or the extreme of eoU, there is required, — 

" First, as in the former case, a clear and dry atmo- 
sphere at the time, that the heat may freely escape by 
radiation. 

" Secondly, a cold state cfthe soil (the usual result of 

previous cloudy, wet and frosty weather), and this to 
some considerable depth ; that the sun^s rays may not 
be assisted by any warmth from boiieath in raising the 
temperature by day. 

Thirdly, the concurrence of these two causes with a 
sufficiently low state of the sun, and consequent length 
of night ; otherwise the cold, although severe' for the 
season, will not be such as to be remarkable in com- 
paring together the results of a series of years. 

Fourthly, the winds must come to us from the north- 
ward ; when, if they blow with sufficient steadiness, we 
may receive them at length from Siberia*.'' 

* Mawardf CUmate, ^e. L p. 24 
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(45.) These conditions have ])revailed more or less oii 
ail the occasions of remarkable heat or cold I have my- 
self noticed, though I never knew any extremes equal' 
to those recorded by Howard. The hot days that oc- 
curred in July 1825^ before alluded to^ were attendant 
upon a very dry season, and accompanied by a wind 
varying from S. to S.E., though from the state of the 
barometer^ which was above 30 inches^ it is probable 
there was a higher current from the N. or N.E. So 
likewise in 1846, there had been a great drought of 
nearly five weeks in May and June, preceding the high 
temperature which occurred on the 5th of July: the 
wind on that day worked from to S.E. through the 
S., and then back airain, the liottest period being coin- 
cident with its passage through the S. the second time. 
Though the thermometer at Swaffham Bulbeck on this 
occasion was not higher than 89°, it was stated in the 
Cambridge Chronicle to have been nearly 93® at the 
Cambridge Observatory. 

(46.) In every instance in which the thermometer 
has been above 85°, during the whole series of nineteen 
years^ commencing with 1831 and ending with 1849, 
tiie wind has been either S.E. or S.S.E. 

(47.) Very low temperatures are generally accom- 
panied by £. and N.£. winds, but occasionally N«W. 
This last was the prevailing wind on the 8th of January, 
1841, wlucli deserves mention as the very coldest day I 
ever remember, not merely in respect of the minimum, 
but also of the mean temperature of the twenty-four 
hours. There had been much frost and snow previously, 
especially during the latter half of December. On the 
morning of the day in question, at 7 o^clock, the ther- 
mometer was 7^, with thick fog and copious rime on 

c2 
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the trees. By noon it had risen to 18°, the fog at 
that time beginning to dissipate^ and the sun partially 
aeen^ with the air full of floating qdeulat at 2 p.h. 
it had fikUen again to 12% the sky having been quite 
clear since noou, thoncrh the fog was now beginning to 
reform ; it continued nearly stationary for a few hours, 
then fell gradually lower, till at 10 P.M., nnder a sky 
again clear and a bright moon, it fell to The mean 
temperature of the twenty-four hours, included between 
michiight on the 7th of January and midnight on the 
8th, deduced from eight observations, was only 11% 
being more than 23*^ below the average mean tempe- 
rature of that particular day in the year, as given in 
Mr. Belville's Table before alluded to (37). 

(48.) A rather remarkable exception to Howard's 
third condition requisite for producing a very low tem- 
perature, occurred on the 14th of March, 1845, when, 
as before alluded to (13), the thermometer at Swaffham 
Bulbeck fell to 7°. Perhaps an equal degree of cold 
had never been registered before, so long after the period 
of the winter solstice. The weather, however, daring 
the previous part of that month, as also daring the 
whole of February', had been extremely severe. The 
wind had been generally E. or N.E. from the be- 
ginning of March; on the 11th and 12th it had shifted 
more to the N. and N.W., attended by a fall of snow 
which covered the ground to a considerable depth ; on 
the 13th it was again easterly, and the sky quite 
clear of clouds, the temperature this day only 18^^ 
in the morning, aiul never risini; higher than 23^°; on 
the 14thj at the period of the greatest cold, the wind 
was N.E., followed by another bright cloudless day, 

♦ At liottisham Hall, distant about hah a mile, it fell to 5<^, 
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bat the thermometer, though only 7^ a little before sun- 
rise, got up to 3o° dunug the day, and never after- 
wards descended lower than 19""^ though the frost con* 
tinned severe for a week afiterwards. A phenomenon 
of this kind is one of thosv, rare exceptions to a general 
rule^ which hardly vitiates the rule itself^ when taken 
in its ordinary operations. 

(49.) CoUkst nighi before a thaw. — I have often 
noticed that the coldest night during a frost ot any 
continuance, is the night immediately preceding a thaw. 
This, though not always, is at least very frequently the 
case*. The circumstance seems capable of explanation 
in the following way. The coldest winds in winter are 
from the N.£., and these are the winds which most sene- 
rally prevail in severe weather. The breaking up of a 
frost is attended by a change of wind to S.W., the 
passage beinp; usually through S.E.and S. It is, how- 
ever, in the higher r^ons of the atmosphere that this 
change commences ; and it is due to the Jirst setting in 
of a warmer current above from the S. or S.W., — which, 
by its higher temperature, dissolves any cloudiness that 
may exist in the sky at that elevation, and so iavours 
terrestrial radiation below^ where the wind still remains 
unchanged, — that the cold is for a time increased. 
This effect, however, does not last long. As a larger 
body of warmer air flows in, cirrus and cumulus clouds 
soon make their appearance ; the increase of tempera- 
ture is gradually communicated to the lower strata of 
the atmosphere, these now following the course of the 

* Belville lia,s likewise mentioned instances, duiin^ three 
severe winters, in which the extreme of cold was immediately 
succeeded by a change of wind to the S. and S.W., and that 
a thaw 0nstied."---Jlfan. of Therm, 38. 
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upper, and thence to the ground, when the thaw com- 
mences*. 

(50.) The foUowmg extracts from my Jonnial are a 
few selected instances of what has been just stated. 

(Ex. 1.) Dec. 1846.-— ATerycoId month, with little interrup- 
tion of frosty at times sever© : northerly winds prerailing. 

Dec. 16. Miu. temp, (of the night preceding) 20^. Wind N. 

17. „ „ 26° „ N 

18. „ „ 160. „ N.E. 
but passing to S.W. (through S.E. and S.) in p.m. and fol- 
lowed by three days of very mild weather previous to a return 
of frost 

(Ex. 2.) March, 1847.— Fist half of the month odd and win- 
try; frost on and off. 

• March 10. — Miu. temp. 2&*, Wind N.E., passing to due E. 
in P.M., with a thick snow-storm at the time of passage: very 
sharp frost at night, with clear sky and rising barunieter. 

March 11. — Min. temp. 14°. Wind due E. at simrise, but 
passing to S.W. in p.u. (through S.£. and S.), and followed 
by milder weather. 

(Ex. 3.) Jan. 1848.— A seasonable winter montb, frost setting 
in on the 6th, and eontmidng with only slight interruption 
occasionally till the 29th. 

Jan. 25. — Min. temp. 30°. Wind N.E. Sky much cloudecL 

26. „ 27°-5. „ E. Less clouaed. 

27. „ 22° o. „ S.E. Fine and clear. 

28. „ 18°. „ S.E., passing to S. and 
S.W. in P.M., thaw following. 

(51.) We thus see how temperature is liable to be 
affected by other circumstances than the direction of 
the wind« Extreme cold is always the result of a clear 

* The above explanation had in part suggested itself to me, 
before meeting with some remarks by ESmtz on temperature^ 
in connexion wil^ the state of the sky, and direction of the 

wind j for which, see lii^ Meteorology (by Walker), p. 166. 
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sky, without which north-easterly winds, in winter the 

coldest, have a higher temperature than naturally be- 
longs to them. In the last of the above casesj the 
temperature on the 26th of January, with an easterly 

wind, and a sky partially clouded, was lower than on 
the 25th, when the wind was N.E., and the sky more 
thickly overcast : on the 27th, with the wind S.E., 
and a clear sky, it was lower than on the 2Gtli ; while 
on the 28th, when the wind was still S.£., but about 
to change to S.W., it was lower than any other night 
during the frost. 

(52.) Extremes of Temperature in conneadon with the 
Momls chatigeg. — In the Report of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1850^, Mr. B. Edmonds of Penzance has 
brought together some remarkable maxima of tempera- 
ture, during a period of twelve years, compiencing with 
1839 and ending with 1850, all which occurred nearer 
to the moon's first quart', r than to any other. This led 
me to inquire how far there might be any coincidence 
of the same kind in the series of years over which my 
own observations extended. It is hardly necessary to 
give the results in detail, as they appear to me of un- 
certain value. But so fiar aa any conclusion can be 
drawn, it is favourable to the views of Mr. Edmonds. 
Thu3, taking the yearly maxima for seventeen years, I 
find the numbers as follows in reference to the periods 
of the moon's four quarters : — 

rs u ruber of maidma nearer to the hrst quarter ... 7. 

Ditto „ second ditto ... 4. 

Ditto third ditto ... 4. 

Ditto „ „ „ fourth ditto ... 2. 
This would seem to show a decided excess of yearly 
* Qmmuimatikm to the SeeUonSy p. 32. 
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maxima occnning nearer to the moon's first quarter 
than to any other. If we take the number occurring 
between the nem and the JuU moan, as opposed to the 
number between the full md the neWf we find tlieni in 
the ratio of 10 to 7. But it is questionable whether 
this may not be accidental, and whether in other in- 
stances the numbers might not be more nearly equal* 

(53.) Not confining our attention to the yearly 
maxima, but takmg mto account all the maxima above 
80^^ the result is somewhat similar; though not so 
striking in respect of the number ooeurring nearer to 
the first (juarter, as of the nuuibcr occurring between 
the new and the full. It seems, on the whole, just to 
warrant the conclusion, though it must be received 
with caution, until further verified, that high tempera- 
tures occur more frequently between the new and the 
full moon than between the full and the new. 

(54.) With respect to the yearly and other mmkna, 
I do not see that there is any connexion between the 
tinies at which these occur and the moon^s changes* 
The number is nearly the same for all the quarters. 

(55.) Periods of greatest heat and cold, — ^It has been 
before stated that the days of highest and lowest mean 
temperature in the year at Gre^wich, in Mr. Belville's 
Table, are the 17th of July and the 8th of January 
respectively (87). These, however^ arc not necessarily co- 
incident with the days of the yearly maximum and mmt- 
ntum, which in one sense may be called, and often are 
called in common parlance, the hottest and coldest days 
in the year. In most years, however, the former would 
not be separated from the latter by any wide interval 
of time. But it requures observations extended over 
a very long series of years to fix these days with any 
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precision. They would also be different in different 
stations, like the days of extreme mean temperature, 
in conseqnenee of local influences, connected with soil, 
configuration of the ground^ and such like. For these 
reasons observers are not agreed in respect of the exact 
days. According to Kamts, the yearly maximum 
occurs on the 26th of July, and the minimum on the 
14th of January. M. Crahay, from observations at 
Maestricht from 1818-33, gives the maximum upon 
the 19th of July, and the minimum on the 22nd of 
January. Bouvard found tlie maximum at Paris to be 
upon the 15th of July, and the minimum on the 14th 
of January. Arago, from very extensive data, obtained 
at the Paris Observatory between 1665-1828, found 
the day of greatest heat to oscillate irregularly in the 
months of July and August, while that of most intense 
cold usually fell about the middle of January 

(56.) With respect to the periods of the daili/ maxi- 
mum and minimum, or the hours in each day at which 
oeeur the greatest degrees of heat and cold, there is 
also some uncertainty, even at the same place, dependent 
upon the season and the character of the weather. 
Under a bright sky, and all other conditions the same, 
the period of the maximum seems to vary from half* 
past one in the afternoon, the hour ni the middle of 
winter, to half»past two or three o^ clock in summer. 
The minimum is generally considered as occurring about 
half-an-hour before sunrise. But this is not always the 
case, at least in winter. During very severe frost espe- 
cially, I have watched the thermometer, and sometimes 
found it continuing to fisll till sunrise itself, or even a 
few minutes after, without the slightest indication of 
* Ihonuon't Introductwn to Mdearoloffy, p. 4L 
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any change in the state of the sky, or the direction of 
the windj or the stillneM of the atmosphere, — all cir- 
cumstances, in fact, havmg remained precisely the same 
as they had been throughout the night. Quetelet, 
referring to Brussels, considers the coldest time in the 
day as occurring about 6 a.m. in winter^ and a quarter 
past three in summer. 

(67.) Haze be/ore heat, — A sudden increase of tem- 
perature, more especially on the first setting in of hot 
weather, is almost always preceded by a peculiar haze 
or mist, which first ap])ears m the horizon^ in the direc- 
tion ot the wind, attended by a slight breeze, and thence 
gradually diffuses itself through the air. Distant objects, 
which only a few minutes before were clear and well 
defined, assume an indistinctness of outline giving the 
appearance of the air being full of dust. Sometimes 
this haze increases to such a degree as quite to render 
the sky overcast, and an ordinary observer might sup- 
pose that it was going to ram ; but the great height of 
the barometer, which occasionally is even rising at the 
time^ as well as all the other circumstancesof the weather, 
indicate that there is uo cause for any apprehensions of 
this nature. It is this state of the sky which often leads 
to the remark that it will either rain or turn to heat* 
After the current of licated air^ which gives rise to the 
haze, has well mixed itself with the atmosphere of the 
place in which the observer is situated, the haze goes off^ 
and the sky becomes more or less clear again^ excepting 
that cumulus clouds generally form within a short time. 

(58.) The following extract from my Journal will 
give an instance of this phenomenon, with the conditions 
of weather on the three previous days :— 

1845. June 9. — ^Very 1am and settledi with high baiom. 
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(30 -3 70) and westerly wind, after several days of strong S.W. 
windi with cool clouded sl^ and occasioaal lain. Ma&im. temp. 

June 10. — As jeet&td&j, hat wind has worked to N.W. : 
barom. about the same : maxun. temp. 74^*6. - Oumuhta douda 
yesterday; today only cimis. 

Jime 11. — ^Bright and cloudless. Wind N.E., haying ap- 
parently worked on in the night from N.W. through the N. 
Jkrom. a trifle lower than j^esterday : max. temp. 74°. Evening 
cool^ fiky still clear, and very deep red stmaeL 

June 12. — ^Brilliant summer's daji and veiy hot Wind E.S.E. 
Buom. slightly Mien, but Blall standing at d0*196« Max. 
temp. 80^. — Much haze aU am,, $0 that o^feeU even at short di^ 
tUmees appeared eomewhat indistinct : in p.m. cumuli began to 
form, the haze orradually disappearing. Evening quite cloudless, 
and very settled, with a temperature, at 10 o'clock^ 7® hight;! 
than at the same hour yesterday evening. 

On the two following days the temperature rose to 82° and 
respectiyely, with easterly wind, and the barom. nearly 
etoady^ not falling below 30*101. 

(59.) In the above instance^ it would aeem to have 

bfca the current next the earth only that revolved from 
W. to N.E.^ the air above all the while, as well as pre* 
vioudy, having flowed from this last quarter^ or some 

point near it, as indicated by the hii^^li state of the 
barometer. As this lower current advances^ the air 
becomes drier, the cumuli first giving place to cirri, 
these last afterwards dispersing in like manner, until at 
length a cloudless state of the atmosphere ensues. It 
is, then, the farther passage onwards to S.G. (the hottest 
wind in summer) of this hwer current, the higher one 
still coming from the same quarter as before, which 
causes the haze, and which appears due to the mmug 
of two airs of very different temperatures, both however 
bein^ ui a very dry state. A condensation of vapo^i^ 
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immediately takes place^ but^ from tiie high tempeiBtare 
of the south-easterly current^ the particles of the mist, 
which are probably extremely small, remain suspended^ 
and for a time are equally diffused. As the temperature 
continues to increase, these particles^ perhaps from some 
change in their electric state, instead of forming cirro- 
stratus, and ]^assnig into rain, become agg^regated into 
cumuli, the form of cloud so peculiarly characteristic 
of fine summer weather. 

(60.) The f2;reat brat on the Ist of August, 
when the thermometer rose to S8^, was preceded by the 
same base, attendant upon the wind, which had been 
easterly in the morning, shifting to S.E. Here too it 
was only the lower current, but the barometer was not 
higher than 29*777 at 10 a.m,, and there was reason to 
believe that^ though earlier in the day (as well as for 
three days previous, on each of which the temperature 
was above 80°, and the barometer above 80 in.) the 
upper one was from the N., much of this last veered to 
the S.W. in p.m., as heavy thunder-storms came up in 
the evening from this quarter ; the haze, in this instance, 
instead of collecting into cumuli, forming first drras 
clouds, then cirrostratus, then nimbus. 

(61«) The kind of haze to which 1 have been alluding, 
alwa3r8 occurs under drcumstanees more or less similar 
to the above. It seems to be nearly allied to, if not 
identical with^ what has been called by meteorologists 
foff, to which I shall have occasion to advert further 

an<^er part of this work^. 

» 

* Li the following instance^ extracted from Lam^9 Ttmr in 

x)eden (Luiul. 1839), p. the phenomenon obsen ^d seems 
iMiave boen nearly allied to the hazelhavedescrib* d {i bove : — 
the wiiole evening we had the weather excessively hot. 
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(62.) Extreme Seaaom, — The same conditions requi- 
site for producing extremely high and low temperatures^ 
or at least some of thennj when operating for a longer 
tune« are probably influential to a certain extent in 

although tiiere was akmd of hase over the sirf which obeeoxed 
tJie sun 80 much that I could not light my pipe with a good 
l^nnuDg-glsfla I supposed some large tract ai forest must he on 
fire in the interior, as it was not like fog or mist from evapora- 
tion ^ but the sailors call it mn-smoke, and distinguish it from 
the fogs that cam^ damp or rain." 

Dr. Hooker also mentions this phenomenon in his Himalayan 
Jmtmak* TxaveUing fxom Dorjiling to Titalya, he says, — In 
the afternoon I rode on leisnxely to Tit8lyay**«long the banks 
oi the Mahanuddy, the atmosphere being so densely luu^, that 
objects a few miles off were mvisible, and the sun quite con- 
oesled^ though its light was so powerfti] tiist no part of the sky 
could be steadily gazed upon. This state of the air is very 
curious, and has met w^th various attempts at ex|)laiiation, all 
unsatisfactor}^ to me : it accompanies great heal, dryness and 
elasticity of the suspended vapouxB^ and is not aliected by wind." 
~Vol. i. p, 375. 

Mr. Toplis, in his Obwrvatkm an th$ Weather, thinks the 
haziness of the air in yeiy hot weather is due in part to refiac* 
tioni which he explains as fbUows : — ^ The misty appearance of 
the atmosphere during very hot diy weather, viiSl be increased 
by the iiiixiug of air^ of different densities, owing to the great 
variations of the temperature of the surface of the arid soil from 
the cloudless days and nights. When the sun rises, the ground 
is rendered very cold by radiation during the nighty and the 
mr above it, to a certain height, has a much reduced tempeiature. 
As the earth becomes heated, the air over it expands upwards, 
and, by mingling with that of a greater dennty, fitom the dif- 
fiBient refiracting powers of the two uniting gases, prevents the 
direct passage of the sun's rays, and causes an opake appearance. 
This is similar tu what takes place in a mixture of alcohol and 
water before they are completely united." — P. 22. 
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causing seasons of an extreme temperature. It is difficulty 
however^ in all cases^ to trace any decided connexion 
between these conditions and aeasons of an unusnal 
character. During the series of years over which my 

observations extend, I find six summers having a mean 
temperature above the average of the whole seriesy nine 
having one below it, and four having one about the 
average or within half a degree. The summers with 
the mean temperature in excess are those of 1831, 1834, 
1835, 1838, 1842, and 1846. Only four of these, how- 
ever, 1834, 1835, 1842, and 1846, had the temperature 
sufficiently in excess to deserve to be called particularly 
hot summers. 

The summer of 1884 had a mean temperature of 
62^*9, being about 2 degrees above the average, as shown 
in the Table previously given (34) . It was preceded by 
a verymiid winter, though the early part of the Spring 

was cold and backward. 

The summer ot 1835 was about the same temperature 
as that of 1834, and was likewise preceded by a very 
mild winter, though the spring was rather cold and 
ungenial. 

The summer of 1842 was particularly hot in the 
month of August. The mean temperature of the whole 

season was 63^*2, being 2^* 33 above the average. Pre- 
ceded by a winter of moderate character, the early part 
mild; spring seasonable, with a dry April and May. 

The summer of 1846 was extremely fine and hot 
throughout. The mean temperature was 65^*88, or at 
least 5 degrees above the average. Preceded by a very 

mild winter^ and a ispriiig likewise uuusually mild and 
forward. Extreme drought, and almost cloudless skies, 
for a period of nearly five weeks, from May 21 to June 23. 
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(60.) It will be seen that these hot suintners weic ail 
preceded by more or leas mild winters. This was par- 
tienlarly the ease with those of 1884 and 1846, the 

latter the hottest in the whole series. I find also, on 
looking to Mr. Belville^s Table of the Temperatures of the 
seasons at Greenwich for a period of thirty-five years^ 
that the same was the case with some of the hot sum- 
mers that occurred previously to the commenct mcut of 
my own observations. Thus the snmmers of 1822 and 
1826, which had respectively a mean temperature of 
63 10 and 65^*92, were both preceded by mild winters. 
This, however, was not so much the case with the 
sommer of 1818, the mean temperature of which was 
65°*6, aud w hich forms, therefore, rather an exception 
to the supposed rule. 

(64.) The coldest summers in the aeries were those 
of 1833, 1839, 1811, and 1843, all which had a mean 
temperature below 60^, that of 1841 being little more 
than 58^ ; but 1 can trace no connexion between these 
cold summers and the character of the preceding; winter 
and spring. The summer of 1833 was remariiable^ as 
having on the whole a rather low temperature^ notwith- 
ttanding the weather was generally fine and dry t May 
wa^ the hottest month in that year. Cold summers are 
Qsoally very wet ones : this was especially the case with 
those of 1841 and 1848. 

(65.) It is an error to suppose that particulaily hot 
aummers are productive of the best crops, either in the 
garden or the field. So far from it, such seasons being 
gcucrally characterized by long droughts, vcgetiition is 
stimted m growth/ as well as liable to be burnt up by 
the excessive heat. Probably summers at or a little 
above the mean temperature are the most favourable 
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both to the farmer and the gardener, and in the end 
yield the richest produce ; and this seems more especially 
the case when the spring has been rather backward^ so 
as to secure the opening buds from the effects of 
late frosts. If the summers are much below the mean 
temperature^ the harvests are late and uncertain^ the 
crops liable to be mildewed, and fruits do not ripen well, 
and never acquire their full flavour. 

(66.) The summer in my series which approaches 
nearest to the mean temperature of the whole is that of 
1847 ; and it is singular that each season in that year^ 
commencing with springs was nearly at a mean^ so that 
it may be taken as a type, to whidi all other years, 
meteorologically considered, have a tendency to conform 
in that part of Cambridgeshire in which the observations 
were made* This will appear on the following com* 
parison : — 

Spiing. Summer. Aatumii. 



Mean temp, on an ave- 
rage of 19 years .... 
Mean temp, of 1847 . . 4r-70 mm 49°-66 39^13 



^ /^^'|47«18 W-Sr 49^-98 38«09 

ra^e ol 19 years .... J 



It is inteiestmgy therefore^ to inquire the more dosely 
into its character; and the first noticeable point, in 

reference to its productiveness, is, that the previous 
sununer had been a particularly hot one^ which may 
have had an effect on fruit-trees (according to the theory 

of some horticulturists), in well -maturing the shoots of 
H|| year which become the bearing wood of the next. 
"Ste) to be remarked, that the winter immediately 
ling had been very severe, and the cold went her 
cted to a late period: this rendered vegetation 
rd, and even by the end of April the greater 
forest trees were still naked. May, very 
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different from Apnlj was a fine spring months with 
aeaaonable rams, and not a single frost; vegetation, 
consequently, received no check after it had once made 
a start, and the garden crops, as well as the foliage of 
the trees, appeared in great luxuriance at the beginning 
of the month: the wall-fmit set well, and in great 
abundance. The temperature of May was rather above 
the mean, tiiat of June rather below it; but the weather 
dozing the latter month, though changeable, was never 
unseasonably cold, and the rain, which was about the 
mean quantity, was decidedly favourable botli to the 
garden and the field. July was, on the whole, a fine 
summer month, the temperature a little above the mean, 
the quantity of rain rather below it. August was nearly 
of the same character. Wheat-cutting commenced on 
the 80th of July*; the crops were heavy, and every- 
where well got in, while in the garden there was an 

abundance of most kinds of iTuits. 

(67.) With regai'd to the winters during the series 
of years from 1881-49, 1 find nine with a mean tem- 
perature above the average, seven below it, and three at 
or about the average tem|)eiature ; and it is interesting 
to notice how exactly the mild winters balance in number 
the cold summers already alluded to, so as to preserve 
the mean yearly temperature, m the long run, within 
fixed limits. 

(68.) Of thesemild wintersfivehad a mean temperature 
above 4(f , being those of 188a-84, 1884-85, 184f2-48, 

1845-46, 1 848^9. The mildest of all was that of 1833- 
84, the mean temperature of which was 4#i^*93, or nearly 

* This is exacilj the mean day on wbich I have aseertsnied 

wheat-cutting to commence, on au average ol twelve yeai's, iu 
the parish of Swaffham Bulbeck. 
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5^ above the average. Moat of them had been preceded 
either by a fine though not always hot sarnmer, or a very 

fine autumn. The quantity of rain in particular had 
been generally more or less below the mean fall duhng 
each of those seasons ; and this seems in accordance 
with the converse observation^ which has been sometimes 
made^ that severe winters g^enerally occur after cold 
wet summers and autumns. Thus White, in hisNaiural 
History of Selbome J remarks that "there is great reason 
to believe that intense frosts seldom take place till the 
earth is perfectly glutted and chilled with water ; and 
hence dry autumns are seldom followed by rigorous 
winters*.'^ It also falls in with one of Howard's con- 
ditions for causing high and low temperatures respect* 
ively; vis. a dry and warm state of the soil, to some 
considerable depth, in the former instance, and a cold 
state of the soil (the usual result, he adds, of previous 
cloudy wet weather) in the latter. It is obvious that 
the cloudy slues, which always aceomj)any wet seasons, 
must have the effect of checking the power of the sun^s 
rays, and causing the earth's surface to be much less 
heated during summer and autumn, if these seasons 
be wet, than when the skies are bright. Of course, 
under these circumstances, when the cold of winter sets 
in, it leads to a much further reduction of temperature 
tlian would have otherwise occurred. After a very fine 
season, the contrary takes place, as the more heated any 
^^%)dy is before it is exposed to cooling influences, the 
nger it will be before its temperature falls to a given 
int. We might expect, therefore, that the wmter 

)r LXn. to Baines Banington. White adds m a note, 
i<e terrible lon^ froet in 1739-40 set in after a rainy 

Tid when the springs were Yery hi^ii. ' 
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after such a season would be mild, or, if severe, that it 
would not set in, as often is the case, till very late. 
Yet that no oonnezion exists between dry sum- 

mers and autumns and mild winters, appears from the 
instance of the winter of 1848-49, the raean tempe- 
rature of which was 41^, notwithstandinir the ram had 
been greatly in excess throughout the whole preceding 
summer and autumn. This shows how careful we must 
be iu applying any general rule about the weather to 
particular cases, and how complex probably are all the 
conditions which must be taken into account to enable 
us to anticipate with any degree of confidence the 
character of the coming season* 

(69.) It is a curious circumstance, and a striking 
proof of the extreme uncertainty of an English climate, 
that, daring seasons of an unusual chaiacter, we some- 
times have the same temperatures occurring for one or 
more days at the two opposite periods of winter and 
summer. 1 have known the thermunicLcr on Christmas- 
day higher than it had been on the Midsummer-day 
preceding. On the two last days in June 1839, the 
temperature never rose higher than 54^ (on the 29th) 
and 53^ (on the 30th), while on the 23i d of December 
foUowing it got up to 554^°. On three consecutive days 
in June 1841 (the 7th, 8th and 9th), the maximum tem- 
perature did not exceed 52°, 54° and 55 ' respectively, 
while on each oi the two last days in December 1842 it 
was also 55^. On the 25th of June, 1835, the maximum 
temperature was actually as low as 51^^, while in De- 
ceniln r ]848, for seven daytj in succession, it was never 
lower than 53° several tmies as high as 55°, and on 
one occasion (the 8th) as high as 58°, This last was 
the highest temperature I ever registered in the month 
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of December'!'. Baring most of these very mild days 
the weather was extremely fine, the thrash was heard 

in full song, peacock butterflies were on wing, and, as 
iar as the appearances of nature went, it was diiiicalt 
to persuade oneself it was not spring instead of winter. 

(70.) Of the cold winters during the above series of 
years, only four were particularly severe, viz. those of 
1837-38, 1840-41, 1844-45, and 1846*47. None of 
these winters had a mean temperature exceeding 84^^. 
The severest of all was that of 181:0-41, the :nean tem- 
perature of which was only 32°* 73, being more than 5** 
below the average mean, and only a little above the frees- 
ing-point. I find no other winter with the temperature 
lower than this, or indeed m low, during the whole series 
of years in Mr* Belville's Table, reaching from 1815 to 
1849. The one which approaches it most nearly is that 
of 1829-30, tlie mean temperature of which is set at 
32^*87. These are probably two of the severest winters 
that have occurred in this country since that of 1813-14, 
which was also a very severe onef* 

(71.) There was nothing remarkable either in the 
summer or autumn previous to the hard winter of 
1840-41. The weather throughout both those seasons 
was rather cool and changeable, but the rain was not 
in excess, and the quantity that fell during the summer 
especially was more than an inch and a half below the 
average, 

(72.) I find the diiierence in the mean temperature 

* At Upper SwBinswick, near Bath, I saw the thenuometer 

at GO one day in December 1856. 

t The coldest winter on record in this country was tliat of 
1794, the mean temperature of which, at Greenwich, according 
to Mr. Glaisher, was only 3V'6.—FhiL Tram. 1860, p. diM. 
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of the mikkst and the severest winter in the series of 

years ow.i' which my observations extend, to be rather 
more tkau 10 degrees. The difference between the mean 
temperature of the hottest and the coldest summer in the 
same series of years is not quite 8^. It wonid seem by 
this that the winters in our climate have a wider range 
of variation, or differ more from one another, than the 
summers. 

(73.) Mr. Graham Hutchinson, in a cominimication 
made to the British Association at Glasgow m 1840^ 
has suggested what he eonceiyes to be '^a method of 
prognostieating the probable mean temperature of the 
several winter months from that of corresponding mouths 
in the preceding summer*/' But neither in the above 
instance, nor in that of any other particular year, can I 
detect any such connexion between the two as he speaks 
of. His method is founded upon the fact of the slow- 
ness with which the increased temperature of summer 
penetrates the surface of the ground/' in consequence 
of which, as the author supposes, '^the last portion 
absorbed during the summer halt of the year, and which 
descends to the least depth below the surface, should 
be the first portion given off during the winter half ; 
and in like manner, the lirst portion absorbed during 
the summer half, and which must descend to a greater 
depth below the surface than any other portion, should 
bo the last to be given off during tlie winter half/^ On 
this principle, each month of the summer half of the 
year, during which an absorption of heat takes place, 
should have a corresponding month in the winter half, 
during which the same heat should be again given out ; 
and the actual temperatures of these two corresponding 
* Siport of Brit, Assoc, (£rsm. of the Sections, p. 41.) 
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iiioiiths in any year should bear a similar ratio to their 
respective mean temperatures. Thus^ if a given summer 
month be warmer than the average^ its oorresponding 
winter month should be so likewise ; if colder, the corre- 
spending month should also be colder. These corre- 
sponding months are state d by the author as follows :— 
August has October foUowingx 
July November „ for its correspond- 

June ,f December \ ing month of tem- 

May n January perature. 
April February „ 
But however correct this may be, so far us the tempera- 
ture of the winter months is dependent upon the one 
cause above referred to^ it is obvious that there are so 
many other causes which have more or less influence in 
determining this temperature, that no safe prognosti- 
cations in any particular year could be grounded upon 
this theory. Of this the author, indeed, is himself well 
aware; and he allows that these other causes, such as 
the proportion of northerly and southerly winds, and 
the amount of rain that falls daring the same winter 
months, varying greatly in di£Perent years, and which 
are quite independent of the cause under consideration, 
may either cooperate with this last, or act in opposition 
to it. If it is possible, therefore, to detect any real con* 
nexion in the way supposed between the temperatures 
of the respective summer months and the corresponding 
winter ones^ it can only be by comparing their respective 
temperatures in a succession of years, by which the 
effects of these disturb iim- causes are in some measure 
neutralized. Mr. Hutchmson says he has done this, 
and from the results obtained thinks ^'that in Scotland 
deviations in the mean temperature of the summer 
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months have a visible influence in producing like devia- 
tions in their corresponding months of temperature in 
the subsequent winter half of the year/^ I cannot say, 
however, that in Cambridgeshire I see any more decided 
proof of this influence in the case of a series of years 
than in that oi pai tit ular years taken singly. On com- 
paring the mean temperatures of the correspondmg 
months^ as above given^ over a series of nineteen years, 
not only are the deviations from the mean very dissimilar 
in must instances, but they are just as often on different 
tides of the mean as on the same side ; that is to say, 
instances in which the two corresponding months are 
found to be both warmer or both colder than usual, are 
not more numerous than those in which one is warmer 
and the other colder, or vice versd. 

(74.) Temiperaiure differently influenced by ebnub and 
rain, according to the season. — Almost every one must 
have noticed the diiferent eiect of bright and cloudy 
weather upon the temperature in summer and winter 
respectively. On a fine summer's morning, if the sky 
is clear, and so continue all day, the temperature in- 
creases as the sun approaches the meridian, and for two 
hours or more after it has crossed it; and very great 
heats never occur except under such circumstances. • If, 
on the contrary, at or a little before noon the sky should 
become # generally overcast, the temperature remains 
nearly stationary for some hours, or may even fall below 
what it was earlier in the day ; and cold days m summer 
are always attended by thick or clouded skies. In 
winter these effects are reversed ; the mildest weather 
at this season is mostly accompanied by clouded skies, 
and cold frosty weather by clear skies. The reason 
seems to be this During summer, the earth receives 
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more heat from the sun than it gives out by radiation ; 

any great excesses of heat, therefore, are dependent 
mainly upon the intensity of the sun's rays, though no 
doabt in connexion with other causes. In winterj on 
the contrary, the earth gives ont, during the greater part 

ot the twenty-four hours, mure heat tlKiu it receives; 
and while this process is favoured by clear skies aud a 
serene atmospherCi it is checked by clouds^ which in* 
tercept the heat that would otherwise radiate into space, 
and reflect it back to the earth. Add to this, that mild 
weather in winter is due always to south-westerly winds, 
which are more or less charged with vapour, and occasion 
the cloudiness required for cutting off the escape of ter- 
restrial heat. 

(75.) A similar difference is observable in the effect of 
ram upon the temperature, according to the season* In 

summer a hard sliowcr causes a reduction of the tem- 
perature : the etiect of a thunder-storm, when attended 
as it usually is by heavy rain, in cooling the air is 
matter of common remark. In winter, on the contrary* 
rain causes an elevation of the temperature. This cht- 
ference arises from the circumstance of the rain in 
summer falling from more elevated regions than in 
winter, and which are consequently much colder than 
those below. Hence the rain having a great capacity 
for heatj readily absorbs it from the warmer strata of 
air through which it passes in its descent to the earth. 
The cold thus occasioned is further increased by the 
evaporation, which takes place afterwards from the 
earth and all bodies which die rain has wetted*. 

(76.) In winter the rain falls from a lower elevation, 
and is moreover generally caused by S . W, winds bring- 
* See £dmt»'8 Meteondoffy (by Walker), p. 155. 
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ing up vapour of a higher temperature than the earthy 

and that portion of the atmosphere in contact with it. 
By the condensation of this vapour latent heat is given 
out^ and the temperature of the earth is raised instead 
of lowered. The evaporation also at this season is very 
slight^ ii not reduced to its lowest point. 

(77.) ISolar Radiation. — It was stated^ when speaking 
of the cautions to be attended to in fixing a thermo- 
meter^ that the instrument, if care be not taken, would 
be liable to be ati^ected by radiation ; that is to say, 
instead of correctly indicating the temperature of the 
air, it would be raised above, or fall below that tempe- 
rature, according as it received the rays of heat ema- 
nating from other bodies in the neighbourhood warmer 
than itself, or gave out heat to objects colder than itself* 
The two cases in which this deviation from the true 
temperature is most observable, are those in wiiicii, un 
the one hand, the instrument is exposed by day to the 
direct rays of the sun itself, or on the other, allowed to 
radiate freely upwards to the sky during tlic night, and 
m these cases it is desirable to ascertain the amount of 
the effect produced* To obtain the greatest effect, it is 
necessary that the sky be perfectly clear, the air still, 
and the place of observation as open as possible. The 
radiating thermometer may be placed on the ground, 
or, what is better perhaps for measuring solar radiation, 
raised about an inch above it ; and another thermometer 
for measuring the temperature of the air, with which it 
is to be compared, suspended near, in a sheltered situ- 
ation, at an elevation of 5 or 6 feet. The bulb of 
the radiating thermometer should project beyond the 
frame to which it is attached, and be either blackened, 
or covered with black wool, to render it more absorbent 

D 
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of the sun's heat. Observations of this kind are not 

without value, if properly couducLcd. It has been shown, 
indeed, that the ditference between two such thermo- 
meters is not a correct measure of the force of sohr 
radiation, as has sometimes been supposed, other causes 
besides the sun's rays combining to atfect the tempera- 
ture of the instrument exposed in the way just described. 
But to those who do not possess Sir J. Uerschel's Adu 
nomeier^j uiore especially if their chief object is to get a 
general idea of tiie conditions of heat to which vege- 
tation is exposed under a bright sun, rather than to 
determine the laws of heat itself, it may be sufficient to 
have recourse to the above unangement. 

(78.) Solar radiation begins to take eifcct soon after 
sunrise, and, if the sky keep clear, gradually increases 
as the sun approaches the meridian. Soon after that, it 
declines, until towards sunset ; when, the earth no longer 
receiving any supply of heat from the sun, it ceases 
altogether. It is then succeeded by terrestrial radi- 
ation. The direct iufluence of the sun's rays arising in 
this way is of the greatest importance in ripening seeds 
and fruits. If the sky be constantly clouded at the 
season of the year at which they attain maturity, what- 
ever may be the mean temperature of the air, seeds 
ripen imperfectly or not at all, while fruits fail in 
acquiring their full flavour. This is well known to 
gardeners and agriculturists, though they seldom give 
the subject much investigation. It would be very in- 
teresting, however, if such persons were more frequently 
to keep calendars of the several periods at which friuts 
and seeds ripen in different seasons, at the same time 

* For an '^Explsnation of the Principle and Construction of 
the Adinometer,*' see JSip* JBrit Auxtc. 18S8, p. 37& 
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markiiif^ those in which they were most abundant, or in 
which the ripening process was most successful*. Thus 
the year 1845 was distinguished by its cool sununer, with 
the sky generaUy overcast : the month of June was bright, 
but the whole of July, and the greater part of August, 
were remarkably cloudy. This state of weather had a 
visible effect upon the fruits of that season. Those 
which ordinarily ripen during the month of June, or 
the begmnmg of July^ such as strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries^ and currants, were ail in great plen^ and 
luxuriance, though gooseberries, which are usually a 
little later than the others above mentioned, came too 
much under the mtiuence of the dull skies of July to 
be ready for the table before the 2d>td of that month. 
But the wall-fruit, which never ripens till a much later 
period of the summer, was very late indeed that year, 
and of indifferent flavour when gathered. The same 
season was remarkable for the latest harvest I ever 
noticed. Wheat, which on a mean of twelve years is cut 
in Cambridgeshire on the 30th of July, was nut cat that 
year till the I8th of August. It hud flowered on the 
26tb of June, which is not above three days after the 
mean ; the lateness of the harvest, therefore, was due 
entirely to the long run of cloudy weather that set in 
immediately after the flowering had taken place. It 
would Ijc of much interest to determine, not merely in 
the case of corn, but m that of fruits and seeds gene- 
rally, what the difference of effect may be, according 
as solar radiation exerts its full power or not, at the 

* Soeh calendars should be kept in connexion with a reprister 
of the weather, noting especially, if not tlie actual heat of the 
sun's lays each day, at lesst the oompsrative amount of sim- 
shine and cloud. 

n 2 
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two periods of flowering aiitl ripening respectively. In 
order to have fruit and seed at all^ there must be £rst 
a due fertilization of the germen ; to use the gardener's 
expression, the fruit must set ; and it is quite as im- 
portant to have the weather favourable when this pro- 
cess is going ou^ as it is afterwards^ when the fruity 
which has well set, is begmniug to ripen. I regret I 
have no observations of my own to offer on this im- 
portant question, but the result one might perhaps be 
led to expect is this, that the abundance of the crop 
would depend upon the character of the weather at the 
time tlic fruit w as setting, wiiiie the size and luxuriance 
of the grain or fruit, taken individually, would be more 
due to bright skies and a high temperature during the 
interva] between the setting and the ripening. 

(79.) There are two series of observations connected 
with solar radiation which it is desirable should be made 
in as many localities as possible. One has reference to 
the relative intensity of the sun's rays during each suc- 
cessive month in the year ; the other to the progress of 
the same from honr to hour during the day. The 
variations under the first head have a direct bearing on 
thofeC questions, connected with the ripening of fruits 
and seeds, just alluded to, while those under the second, 
assist us in determining, what is also of great import- 
ance, the maximum degree of heat to which a plant is 
subjected, when exposed to the full influence of a bright 
mid-day sun. 

There are, however, but few observations of either 

kind, carried on continuously fur any kngtli of time, at 
least in this country, on record. Those given by 
Daniell, in his Meteorological Essays*/' almost 

* 1st Edit. p. 21Q» &e. 
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the only ones I am acquainted with^ besides a very few 
imperfect ones of my own. Both his and mine are 
giren side by side in the following Table, which shows 
the mean maximum temperature of the air, with the 
mean maximum^ as well as the maKimum, excess of the 
thermometer in the sun^ for every month in the year. 
It must be borne in mind that the entries under the 
second head are the differences between the indications 
of the radiating thermometer and the temperature of 
the air. DanielPs observations are the result of some- 
thing less than two years^ registering. Mine are the 
result of only one, reaching from November 1848 to 
October 1 849. They were made with one of Newman's 
Radiating Thermometers placed in an open spot upon 
a Uwn that was kept mowoj the bulb of the instrnment^ 
which was blackened and entirely exposed, being raised 
about an inch above the grass. 

Table Y.-^SIwwmg the mem maximum temperatwre of 

the air, with the mean and foaximum power of the svn, 
for every month of the year. 



January . . . 
February 
Miffch ... 

April 

my 

June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
Norember 
December 



Mean maxim, of 
the Air. 



DanieU. Self. 



* * • B • 



3i>G 

42- 4 
50*1 
57-7 
62-9 
69-4 
69-2 
701 

e5'6 

55-7 
47') 

43- 2 



401 
47-5 
49-3 

541 

mi 

70-5 
701 
65-3 
55-8 
47-2 
464 



Mean maxim. 
exoeM of Radi- 
MiBgTlierai. 



Danicll. 



Self. 



o 

4-4 
10-1 
16 

281 

39-9 
2.0-8 
'^l 
32-7 
27-5 
6-7 
d'4 



13-5 
18*8 

24-8 

24-2 
22-6 
24*5 
17-5 
147 
8-2 



Maxim, excess 
of Baditting 
Therai* 



Danicll. Self. 



12 
36 



47 
57 
65 
55 
59 
54 
4.3 
24 
12 



24 
30 
34 

51 
31 
36 
38 
32 
30 
31 
25 
19 
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(80.) It appears irom both DamelFs observations 
and my own in the aboye Table^ that the mean greatest 
intensity of the snn's rays occurs in June^ the same 

being the month of the sun^s gr^test declination. The 
coincidence of the two is what^ as Daniell observesi 
might be anticipated. His observations, however, show 
a much more regular progression than mine in the 
advance of the mean towards the maximum^ while tiie 
maximum itself, especially during the summer months, 
is considerably higher. The former circumstance may 
be due in part to my observations having been more 
imperfectly conducted, and for a shorter time than his. 
The latter difference may arise from the bulb of his 
thermometer having been covered with black wool, while 
mme, though blackened, was naked ; wool being a more 
powerful radiator than glass. It is evident, however^ 
that the observations of a single year must be always 
liable to present great irregularities. As the heat of 
the sun^s rays depends so much upon the state of the 
sky and clearness of the atmosphere, it must not unfre* 
quently happen that in a given year the maximum, and 
even the mean maximum, may be displaced by a cloudy 
season^ and found in a different month from that to 
which the observations of a long series of years would 
otherwise refer it. Thus, in the year in which I made 
my observations, the maximum intensity occurred as 
early as April : this was due, not to any particularly 
hot weather, but rather, on the contrary, to sharp frosts, 
with their usual accompaniment of a clear sky, occur- 
ring late in the spring, when the sun^s meridian alti* 
tude, and by consequence the intensity of his rays, were 
very considerable. The intensity being' measured by 
the excess of the radiating thermometer above the tern* 
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perature of the air, the greatness of the eflfeet may arise 
quite as much from the latter being low as the former 
being high. In fact^ it will be often found that when 
the absolute height of the radiating thermometer is at 
its maximum^ the temperature of the air is at its niaxi- 
mnm also^ causing the difference between the two to be 
comparatiyely small. 

(81.) Almost all the days of the greatest intensity 
of solar radiation occur with northj north-easterly, or 
north-westerly winds ; very seldom with south-westerly. 
This is easily explained ; the former winds being drier 
than the latter, with less vapour in the air to intercept 
the sun's rays. It is this circumstance^ indeed, which 
renders solar radiation so powerful during clear frost, 
as in the instance above mentioned, northerly winds 
generally prevaiimg at such times. The difference in 
the effect^ according as the wind blows from N.E. or 
8.W., is strikingly seen in the following instances of 
two days in the same month of January, and in the 
same year as that in which the observations given in 
the above Table were made. 





MazimJ Maxim, 
temp. of| Rad. 
the Air. 1 Therm. 


Differ- 
enee. 


Wind. 


Weather, 


Jan. 19 ... 




o 

45 
d9 


7 


N.E. 
S.W. 


Frort Tery severe the 

whole dnv, with bright 
cloudier sky. 
Extremely fine and 
mild: sky clear. 



Both these days were equally fine, and the sky equally 
free from clouds. Nevertheless it will be observed, that, 
though the radiating thermometer rose 14 degrees 
higher on the 19th» when the wind was than on 

the 6th, when the wind was N.E., the dijjtrence between 
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it and the temperature of the air was nearly three times 
as gpreat on the latter of these days as on the former. 
On the 6th it was more than daubk the mean maximnm 
excess of the radiating tbermoineter for that month, as 
shown in the Table^ while on the 19th it was 2 degrees 
tns than the mean, 

(82.) This diflerence^ depending upon the direction 
of the wind, is not confined to winter, or times of frost. 
The same results, though less striking, were obtained 
on two consecutive days, during some very hot weather 
in the month of April, in the year 1848, as under :— 





Maxim, 
temp, of 
Air* 


Maxim. 

Rad. 
Thmn. 


f 

Differ- 
ence. 


Wind. 


Warthar. 


April 1 ... 

April 2 ... 


6^ 
71-5 


& 
91 


& 

19-6 


N.W. 


Extremely fine and hot : 
sky nearly cloudlet 
tho whole day. 

Ab yesterday. 



Here it will be seen, that, on the 2nd, with the south- 
erly wind, though the temperature of the air was 4^ 
degrees higher than on the 1st, the radiating thermo* 
meter was 2 degrees lower, and the difference, indicating 
the intensity of the sun^s rays, 6^ degrees less. 

(83.) The clearness of the atmosphere during fine 
weather with northerly winds, is sometimes even a com- 
pensation for a li^ht breeze, which, crpferis paribus, has 
always the eiiect of lessening the mtensity of the sun^s 
rays. Thus, on January 26, during a fine bright day, but 
attended by a cool-blowing wind from N.W., the excess 
of the radiating thermometer was 24 degrees, while on 
the 20th of the same month, also extremely fine and 
quite calm, but with the wind S.W.^ the excess had not 
been higher than 15 degrees. 
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(84«) I have made bat few observations on the sub- 
ject of the progression of solar radiation during the day, 
and the exact time of the maidiuum. Such, however, 
as I have made may be worth recording. For conduct- 
ing experiments of this kind> it is necessary to select a 
bright cloudless day free from wind. Daniell lias ^iven 
the result of some made by himself in the mouth of 
June, hj which it appears that the maximum force of 
the sun's rays, as he terms it, or the greatest difference 
between the radiating thermometer and the tempera- 
ture of the air, occurs, on an average of five days^ obser- 
vations,- at l'^ 80°^ P.M. This agrees with the results 

obt;iincd by iny>:elf in the same month, but not with all 
those obtained in other months. Whether season exer- 
cises any influence in this matter, can only be deter- 
mined by repeated observations made in each month of 
the year, or at least at each of the four (quarters. In 
a set of observations made by myself on the I2th 
of February, 1849, and given on the next page, when 
the weather and state of the sky were extremely favour- 
able throughout the day, the maximum diiference be- 
tween the two thermometers occurred as early as ll^^ 
80""^ A.M., continuing unabated till noon. On a previous 
occasion in the same year, in the month of January, 
during frost, with a bnght cloudless sky and the wind 
N.W., the conditions remaining unchained during the 
day, the maximum difference, equalling 31 degrees, 
occurred at 30^ after noon. The time of the maximum 
difference may or may not coincide with the time of the 
greatest absolute height of the radiating thermometer. 
Both are subject to a little variation, though occun ing, 
on an average, about one o^ clock or half-past. Some- 
times the maximum height of the radiating thermo- 

d5 
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meter is earlier thsn it would otherwise be^ owing to 

an increase of vapour in the air, raised from the ground 
by the son^s heat, as the ktter gets higher m the 
heavens*. The temperatnrei also, does not always rise 
by regular advances, but is subject to slight fluctuations, 
running back occasionally a few degrees, in consequence, 
apparently, of light eurrents in the air at interrals, as 
the latter beoomes more rarefied. 

Tablb Yh— Progress af solar radiatum from hour to 

how on the \2th of February, 1849. 

Slcy bright and doudless the whole day. Wind N.W.| quite 
calm. Barom. at 10 am. 



Thermometer. 


Time. 


Expoeed. 


lashede. 


IXIIereiice* 


AM. i 


4 


S&-6 


?'? 


10 


66 


39-5 


15 "5 


104 


63-5 


40 


23-5 


I? 


68 


41 


27 


114 


69 


41-5 


27-5 


12 


70 


425 


27-5 


PJC. 1 


71 


45 


26 


H 


71 


46 


25 


2 


63 


46-5 


16-5 


3 


56-5 


47 


9-6 


4 


45 


45-5 


•5 


4 




44 


4-5 


5 


84 


41 


7 


Stra jfut getting, 








ail J strAtUB 








forming* 








6 


31 


37 


6 


7 


29-5 


35 


5-5 



* A particular instance of this is noticed by Dr. Hooker, in 
his Himalayan Journals, whore he tpeiiks of the black-buib 
thermometer as risiug iu the suii, among the hills of Behar, to 
130^, as early m 9} a.m. And he addsy <^ the morning observa- 
tion before 10 or 11 a.ic always gives a higher xestdt than at 
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The above observations were continued till after the 
time when solar radiation gives place to terrestrial ; and 
it appears that at this period of the year the tempera- 
tures in the sun and shade are reduced nearly to an 
equality by 4 p.m. After that hour the radiating ther- 
mometer begins to fall below the other^ the greatest 
difference occurring about sunset. 

Table YII. — Progress of solar radiation on the 80M of 

June, 1832. 

fiiigiit and nearly cloudless sky. Air quite calm. Wind S. 

Barom. at 10 A.M. 30*401. 



Thermometer. 


Time. 




In duide. DiffiBrence. 


P.M. O-i 


o 

119 
119 

127-5 
120 
113 
115 


o o 

70 49 
70 49 

72 55-5 
72 48 
72 41 
72 43 



In this instance the maximum temperature in the 
son and shade^ as well as the maximum excess of the 
radiating thermometer above the other^ were all coin- 
cident at 1^ 30°* P.M., though the temperature of the 
air continued the same till 3 p.m. 

SimUar observations were made in this months on 
the 2Gtli d ay, m a subsequent year, with one diircrcncc 
in the attending circumstances, which is worth notnig. 
The weather as before was extremely fine, with a bright 
cloadless sky from morning to night, the wind S.E., 
quite calm ; but though the maximum height of 

HOOD, though the sun's decimation is so considerably less, — an 
effect no doubt due to the vapours raised by the sun." — ^Vol. i. 
p. 15. 
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the radiating thermonieter, as well as its maximum 

excess above the temperature of the air, both occarred 
at 1 P.M.-— half an hour earlier than in the above in- 
stancei^-otlie temperature of the air itself, which had been 
78° at the hour just mentioned, by an unusual accident 
kept iiiereaaing till 5*^ 30"^ p.m., when it attained to 
80'^'5. Daring these 4^ hours die radiating thermo- 
meter slightly fluctuated, rising and falling by turns. 
It never fell more than 4 degrees, and at 3 p.m. was 
withm haii a degree of what it had been at 30°^. 

Table VIIL — Progress of solar radiation on the 25th 

of September, 1832. 

Sky perfectly cloudless. Air very still. Wind S. Barom. at 

10 A«M. ao-m 



Thermometer. 


Tiine. 


EspoMd* 


Induiide. 


jDiffeKncQ* 


AM. A 


ll5-5 


& 


4S-5 


Hi 


115 


71 


44 


119-5 


71-5 


48 




118-5 


72-5 




1 


120 


73 


47 


^* 


117 


73-5 


43-5 




117 


74 


43 




115 


74-5 


40-5 




108 


74-6 


33-5 



Here the maximum excess of the radiating thermo- 
meter occurred exactly at noon, though its greatest 
absolute height was not till an hour afterwards. 

(85.) Terrestrial Radiation. — This is due to the earth 
giving out the heat at night which it has received from 
the sun during the Jay. it commences in general 
about an hour before sunset, and keeps increasing as 
- the sun approaches the horizon. The maxunum, und^ 
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a clear sky^ appeani to be attained jast at sonaet itself^ 

or shortly after. Both the radiating thermometer, and 
that which indicates the temperature of the air, may 
fall lower during the night, and if the state of the 
atmosphere remain the same^ they will continne to 
fall till towards morning. But the di£ference between 
these two thermometers, by which the terrestrial radia- 
tion is measured, will be found generally to diminish 
soon aiti r sunset, and to get less, until it reaches a 
certani point at which it becomes stationary, or nearly 
so. Terrestrial radiation, however, is very considerable 
again at sunrise; and if the early part of the night 
have not been favourable for it, it is often greatest at 
that time, and equal to what ordinarily occurs at sun- 
set. As far as my observation goes, the mean maximum 
amount of the difference between the two thermometers 
at sunset, when the state of the sky and weather are 
such as to allow of radiation having its full effect, is 
about 10 degrees. 

(86.) As the power of Solar Radiation is thought by 
Daniell to follow the course of the sun^s declination, 
the maadmum intensity and effect occurring in June, so 
also it is considered by that observer that Terrestrial 
Radiation has an evident tendency to increase with the 
heat, the maximum depression of temperature from this 
cause occurring in June likewise. The mean depres- 
sion, however, he found greatest in April. My own 
observations are too scanty and imperfect to throw 
mudi light on this point, but such as they are, they 
are given by the side of Darnell's, as in the former 
instance, in the following Table. His are deduced from 
the averages of three years: mine are the results of 
only one« 
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Tablb H,'^8haunng the mean fimmim temperature of 

the air, with the mean and marinmm amount of terreS' 
trial radiatwn, for every month tn the year* 



Month. 


Mean minimum 
of the Air. 


Moan depreuion 
from noiAtioo. 


Maximum de- 
preasioa fnm 


DauicU. 


Self. 


DanieU. 


Self. 


Uaniell. 


Self. 


Jauuary 


320 


o 

32 




S-3 


i8 


§ 


Pebnuurv 


337 


36-7 


47 


41 


10 


18*5 




37-7 


37 


5-5 


3-8 


10 


9 




422 


4() 


(>-2 


,) 


14 


10 




451 


4(i-7 


4-2 


4 


13 


8 




48 1 


480 


5-2 


5-8 


17 


11 




52-2 


52-2 


3-6 


5-2 


13 


11 




62-9 


54 


5*2 


51 


12 


9 




60-1 


514 


5-4 


3-7 


13 


11 




421 


44-5 


4-8 


3-5 


11 


8 


November 




3(>-2 


3() 


42 


10 


8 


Dt'ceinbcr 


aj-4 


37-8 


35 


31 


11 


G 



(87.) Considering that my own results in the above 
Table are deduced from the obserrationa of a single 
year, they make a near approximation to those of 
DanielPs. The approximation^ however, is greater ia 
respect of the mean depression than of the maximum. 
According to both, the mean depression is least in 
winter ; though we do not apree in the season in which 
it is greatest^ Daniell making it in the springs and 
myself in the summer. The maximum depression with 
me occurred in February, equalling 13,} degrees. The 
greatest observed by Daniell was 1 7 degrees, in the month 
of June. This last is probably as great a depression 
arising from terrestrial radiation as ordinarily occurs in 
this country, aud is not often exceeded ; though it has 
been supposed by Wells that certain localities might be 
found in other . countries^ the circumstances of which, 
under a perfectly dear sky on a still night, would be 
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favourable for cansmg a dqiressioii of a radiating ther- 

mo meter to the amount of 30, or even, perhaps, 40 

'degrees*. 

(88.) The necessity of a clear sky as one of the con- 
ditions favourable for radiation, whether solar or terres- 
trial, is remarkably seen by the effect of clouds sudtlcaly 
superveDing to dull the transparency oi the aiwo^]>here. 
By day, the radiating thermometer immediately falls; 
by night it rises. Almost the thinnest cirrus clouds, 
at that great elevation at which such clouds usually 
float, have a sensible influence in this way. They serve 
in the one case to intercept in part the sun^s rays that 
would otherwise strike the earth; lu tlic uthcr_, to rL'ticct 
back to the earth some of the heat that the earth 
radiates upwards during the night. If the clouds be- 
come very dense, and the sky is entirely overcast, radi« 
ation ceases altogether. The point, at which the radiating 
thermometer then stands coincides with the temperature 
of the surrounding air. 

* Philosophical Essays (Essay ou Dew), pp. 900, 201. The 
above i- probably rather overstated. Persons who wish to .see 
further and more recent researches than those of Wells and 
Daniell, on the subject of terrestrial radiation, are refened to 
an elaborate and valuable paper by Mr. Glaisher in the PAii. Tram* 
far 1847, p. 119. In this memoir, the author giyes the residts 
of nmneroiis observations made by himself on the amount of heat 
radiated from the earth at night, and from a great variety of 
bodies, placed on or near tiie eur&ce of the earth, and fully ex- 
posed. In one instance he observ«>d a ditterence of 20° between 
the temperature of the air and that of a tliernionieter on long 
grass (p. 145). The body which uppi^ared to radiate most freely 
was raw wool, between the temperature of which, and the tem- 
peratuie of tiie air, at the height of 8 feet from the groiUid, 
iheve was on one occasion a difference of 28^*5. This was the 
greatest difference he ever saw (p. 146). 
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(89«) But there is a phenomenon relating to terres* 
trial radiation at night, occurring in certain states of 

weather, which is still more reiaaikabie j and that is," 
that occasionally the radiating thermometer, instead of 
merely rising, under the influence of a cloudy Ay, to 
the temperature of the air, will be found higher than 
that temperature. This auomalous circumstance, as at 
first it appearsi seems to be the effect of a sudden in- 
crease of temperature in the night beyond what pre- 
vailed the day previous ; such as not unfrcquently takes 
place in winter, on the change from frost to thaw, as 
also in spring and autumn, but never that I noticed in 
summer, the nights being hardly ever hotter than the 
days at that season. This increase of temperature is 
due to the wind shifting from some point more or less 
northerly to W. or S.W,, and bringing up, not only 
currents of warmer air, often at a greater elevation than 
those nearest the earth, but clotuls charged with warm 
vaptmm^ which radiate their heat downwards, and thus 
cause a rise in the radiating thermometer. The rise of 
the thermometer which marks the temperature of the 
air is more gradual, the air being only mediately affected 
through conduction firom the earth, with which it ia in 

contact, 

(90.) The following instances in which this occur- 
rence took place are extracted from my Meteorological 
Register. 

(Ex. 1.) 1848, Feb. 5.— Eadiatuig thermometer last night 3 
degrees higher than the other*. Mild and generally clouded 



* By this it is meant that the lowest point to which the radi- 
ating tiiermometer fell was 8 degvees higher than the minimum 
tempenture of the air. 
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throughout yesterday : temperature of the air at 10 p.m. 48° j at 
10 A.M. this niuminpr risen to 68i° 

( Rx. 2.) 1848, Feb. 9. — Radiating tiiermometer last night 1^ 
d^;Tee higher than the other. Yesterday mild, and fine till 
towards eveohig ; "wind then veering to S. W.^ bringing up donds 
and rain. Temp, of the air at 10 p.il 4SP ; at 10 A.M. this morn- 
ing riaen to 49^. 

(Ex. 3.) 1848, Oct. 3. — Radiating thermometer last night 4 
degrees higher than the other. Fine and mild yesterday, hut 
clouding over in p.m., with rain at nip'ht. Temp, of the air at 
10 P.M. 67° ; at 10 a.m. this morning risen to 60^°. 

(Ex. 4.) 1849, Jan. 19. — Radiating thermometer last night 1 
degree higher than the other. Very fine and mild both yester- 
day and todaj; but the temperature of today rather higher. 
Thenn. at 10 p.m. last night 4^; at 10 a.m. this morning 60^. 

(Ex. 5.) 1849, Feb. 2. — Kadiatin<? thermometer last niprht 3 
deprrees higher than the other. Fine and frosty yesterday iiiom- 
ing, with the wind N.W. : towards evening wind shitting to 
S.W., sky nt the same time becominfy thick and misty, followed 
byiain. Therm, at 10 p.m. SQR; at 10 this morning risen to 44J^. 
Much milder all day than yesterday. 

(Ex. 6.) 1849^ March 1. — ^Radiating thermometer last night 1 
degree higher than the other. Weather yesterday very stormy, 
with rain and snow in p.m. Temp, of the air at 10 p.m. 31^° j at 
10 this morning risen to 38^^, 

It win be seen tbat in all the above cases the weather 

the next morning was warmer than on the evening pre- 
rious^ the increase of temperature in the 

last instance to 7 degrees, though this was not the one 

ia which the diflference between the two theruioiueters 
mas crreatest*. 
(91.) The converse of the above phenomenon^ viz. 

the sinking of the radiating thermometer during day 

* Mr. Glaiaher, in Uke manner, foimd that during cloudy 
nights a thermometer^ with the hulb placed in the focus of a 
metaDie parabolic reflector^ fully exposed to the akji was fie- 
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below the temperature of the air, is by no means un- 
common ia wet weather^ and is manifestly due to the 
cold produced by the evaporation of the rain-drop8 which 
fall upon the bulb of that instrument. 

(92.) When we consider the heating effect of the 
Bun's rays daring the day^ and the great cold caused by 
terre8tri^d radiation at night, we may conceive the im- 
mense range of temperature to which vegetation^ in 
open places^ is occasionally exposed during the twenty- 
four hours. This unquestionably often amounts to 
more than 100 degrees. The maximum height of the 
radiating thermometer recorded by Daniell in his second 
Table is 143 degrees. This occurred in June^ and is 
higlier than any I have observed myself. i»ut I have 

qiiently higher than a themionieter 4 feet from the ground, and 
protected from the effect of radiation. — PhiL H'om, 1847, 
p. 193. 

There are also some observations made by Dr. Ghowne, and 
published in Ihe Athenawm for 1866 (No. 1512^ p. 1276), firom 
which it appean iliat he too has noticed the efiect of an in- 
tensely clouded sky at niglit^ iu the winter monthS; in raising 
an exposed thennonieter above one sheltered from radiation. 
The excess of temperature indicated by the former varied with 
him on different occasions from I- a degree to 2 degrees. These 
ohsenrations were i^ade in LondoUi and the effect was thought 
to he due to the increased heat *^ genezated in the metropolis hy 
the use of furnaces, by domestic fires, by gas-lights, Sec" — ^this 
heat being, in the first instance, radiated upwards to the clouds, 
and then reflected back from tht in to the earth. The above 
observations of my own, however, being made in the country, 
show that, whatever influence the higher temperature of London 
may exercise in this way^ the same result sometimes occurs m 
cases, in which it can he traced to no other source than to the 
lUouds themselyes being heated aboye the temperature of tiie 
"■iearer the eaith. 



I 
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Imown the radiating thermometer fall at night in that 
same mouth as low as 29^^. Supposing^ therefore^ 
which is quite possible^ that on any oceasion these two 
extremes were to occur in the same place on the same 
(lay of that month, the range in that case would equal 
113^ d^ees*. 

(93.) It is also an important (act that there is 
scarcely a month in the year in this country, in which 
frostSj arising irom terrestrial radiatLon, are not liable 
to occur. I have known frosts in June at Swaffham 
Eulbeck in two or three instances. On the 29th of 
that mouthy in 1837, at sunrise, and for a short time 
afterwards, the ground was white in places with hoar* 
frost. Again, on the 18th of June, in 1849 (the in- 
stance above alluded to), the radiating thermometer 
fell 2^ degrees below freezing-point. In the same 
month, in a former year (the exact date I do not remem- 
ber), on an occasion when I had no thermonieter exposed 
to mark the exact depression of temperature, the exist- 
ence of a frost was made known to me by the following 
remarkable circumstance. It was dnrinc: the hay sea- 
son, and the weather had been extremely tine and settled 
for some time; and the heat in the middle of the day 
was so great, that a labourer who was employed by lue 
in mowing grass, desisted soon after dinner-time, and 
retired to rest, with the intention of rising in the middle 
of the night instead to continue his work. He told me 
the following day, that, on gettnig up at 3 in the morn- 
ing and going into the meadow, he not only found it 

* Darnell is of ophdon that ^'a plant might be so situated, in 
the month of June, as to imdeigo all the changes of heat from 
154^ to 80^," equaUing a range of 124P*^MeUorolog. Essays, 
Ist Edit 27a 
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white with hoar-frosty but his scythe, which he had left 

out on the grass the afternoon previous, was firmly 
firosen to the soil^ so as to require some sUght effort to 
detach it. The wind at the time was northerly, and it 

was that which caused so remarkal^ic a ditference in the 
temperatures of day and night. I have likewise knowu 
a frost in August. There was one on the 22nd of that 

month in 1850, at Arapncy iu Gloucestershire, where I 
was staying at the time. I had no thermometer with 
me to indicate the exact degree of cold that took place, 

but the ground was still white with frost when I rose 
at 6 in the mornings and in the garden 4;here were un- 
mistakeable marks of its effects upon some of the more 
tender plants and vegetables*. 1 aoii in July, whicli at 
least might be supposed an excepted month, the radi- 
ating thermometer once fell at Swaffham Bulbeck to 
32^^, This was in 1849^ the oume year as that iu which 
a frost had occurred m June; and though the tempe- 
rature in that instance was not quite down to freezing- 
point, it was so near it, thai it is difficult to believe it 
might not sometimes be slightly further depressed, so 
as to reach 32"^ itself, if it did not go below it. Of 
course, in all the other months of the year, frosts are 
of frequent occurrence f* 

* With respect to frosts in August, the following passage 

occurs in Evelytis Diury^ under tlio date of August 11, 1(395: — 
"The weatlior now so cold, thfit greater frosts wore not always 
seen in the midst of winter ; this succeeded much wet^ and set 
hanrest extremely back." — Edit. 1850, vol. ii. p. 336. 

t There £9 a notice by Mr. J* F. Miller, of the occunence of 
ice of the thickness of hsif-a-crown on the glass of some hot> 
beds at Whitehaven, Ciunberland, on the morning of the 4th of 
July, 1851 (see Edinh. New Phil. Joum, vol. liv. p. 60). In a 
previous year^ 1849^ he had noticed a naked thermometer on 
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(94.) Variation of ten^ferature with height^^Thongh 
the temperature diminishes as we ascend in the atmo* 

sphere*^ so that places situated on lofty hills are^ on 
the whole^ colder than those on the plains below^ yet 
there is a well-known exception to this law in the cir- 
cumstance of the increase of temperature at night in 
the different strata of air^ as they rise above the surface 
of the earthy up to a certain elevation. This is due 
mainly^ if not altogether, to terrestrial radiation just 
spoken of^ by which the stratum of air next the earth 
being first cooled^ the cold is propagated gradually up- 
wards to the superior strata u\ succession. Professor 
Marcet, who made many observations relating to this 
phenomenon states that this increase of temperature 

the grassy placed on raw wool; at or below the fireesing-point in 

every month." — Id. vol. xlix. p. 03. 

* The rate ui' decreiu?t5 ap})ears to have been differently esti- 
mated by different observers, and to vary in different latitudes 
Pro£ Forbes says that there is little doubt that it is not tmi- 
fonn, but slower as we ascend," and that it '^is most rapid in 
spring, and least so m autumn." — lU^. BrU. Attoc 1840, p. 57. 

The most recent observationa on this subject are those of Mr. 
Welsh during four balloon ascents, made under the direction of 
the Kew Observatory Committee of the British Association. 
The general result arrived at was^ that the temperature of the 
air decreases uniformly with the height above the earth's sur- 
face, until at a certain eleyation^ Tazying on different days, the 
decrease is anrested| and for a space of from 2000 to 9000 feet 
the temperature remains nearly constant, or even increases by 
a small amount j the regular diminution being afterwards re- 
sumed and generally maintained^ at a rate slightly less rapid 
than in the lower part of the atmosphere^ and commencing from 
a higher temperature than would have existed but tat the in* 
termption noticed."— See IhiL 2Vafw« 1853^ p. 388. 

t 3iinudeta8oe,deFhi/8i^, ^e, de Qmii^f tom. riii (1888) : 
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as we ascend, and which, like terrestrial radiatiou^ is 
most conspicuous about the time of sunset, however 
variable it may be either in regard to its intensity or its 
limit in reference to elevation, is a constant phenomenon 
in every state of the sky, except in the case of violent 
winds/^ He considers the effect as not ordinarily ex- 
tending beyond the height of 100 or 110 feet*, even 
under the mo&i favourable circumstances. The maxi- 
mnm effect is immediately after snnset ; and it is in 
winter, and particularly when the ground is covered 
with snow, that the phenomenon presents the most 
remarkable results/^ Professor Marcet found on one 
occasion, during a severe winter at Geneva, a difference 
of 14 '4i between two thermometers, one placed 2 feet 
above the surface of the ground, the other being at the 
height of 62 feet. ''The mean difference, calculating 
upon twelve observations made during the period of 
excessive cold, between the temperatures of (l^wo strata 
of air separated by an interval of 60 feet, was 10^ Fahr/^ 
'^Tiie comparison between the temperature of the air 
at two feet, and at Jive feet above the surface, p^haps 
presented still more remarkable results than the pre- 
ceding, regard being had to tlicir great proximity. The 
difference, calculating from the mean of nine observa* 
tions (the surface being then covered with snow), was 
4°*2 in favoui' of tlie more elevated station ; this differ- 
ence, on the 4th of January, increased to 7°*2 Fahr.*' 
(95.) There is a phenomenon, closely allied to the above, 

his papers on this subject will likewise be found in the EdM. 

New Phil Journ. vol. xxv. p. 353, and vol. xxxii. p. 34 

* "W'ells, apparently on the authority of Six, sets it at 2f?0 
fe«'t ; but this estiioate is prububiy too high. — J:^y on Uew, 
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which will be further treated of in a subsequent part of 
this work under the head of Mist^ — I allude to flie cir- 
cumstance of the air in valleys and hollows being colder 
at night than on more elevated ground adjoining, the 
elevation of this last being inconsiderable. I remember 
on one occasion, experiencing^ lu a remarkable manner 
this difference in the temperature of the air at small 
differences of height, at the decline of day. I was 
walking in autumn with a friend, about sunset, in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, along a road which was alter- 
nately up and down for a considerable distance, owmg 
to the unevenness of the ground. It presented, in fact, 
a succession of low hills and corresponding valleys. 
Every time that we descended into one of these hol- 
lows we were struck by a sensible chilliness in the 
air, which ceased as we rose upon the next emi- 
nence, the temperature returning to what it was before. 
This con^'nued through the whole series of elevations 
and depressions; and my friend, who, as well as myself 
at that time, was ignorant of the cause, observed, that 
it was like passing alternately from a room in which there 
was a fire to one in which there was none, or from the 
in&ide of a house in winter to out-of-doors and back 
again. Not, however, having any thermometer with 
us, we were unable to note the exact difference in the 
temperatures thus experienced. 

(96.) Sensible cold at sunset. — The late Dr. Heberden 
employed the term ''sensible cold'' to signify 'Hhe 
de^ee of cold perceptible to the human body m its 
ordinary exposure to the atmosphere,'^ as distinguished 
from the temperature of the air itself : — for,'' as he 
observes, while the thermometer truly marks the 
temperature of the medium in which it is placed, the 
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senaations of the body depend altogether upoa the ra- 
pidity with which its own heat is earned off^/' 

This ''sensible cold'* is very remarkable about sun- 
set in certain localities^ especially in the autumn and 
winter months, and the more so from its often exceeding 
what is felt a few hours later in the evening. Much of 
the cold experienced by persons at this time is due to 
radiation^ and is so far connected with the subject last 
treated of. Heat, of course^ escapes from the human 
frame the moiucnt it is exposed to a clear sky after 
sunset, just as it escapes from the radiating thermo- 
meter, or from any other bodies similarly circumstanced^ 
and the more freely in consequence of the high tern* 
perature which the human body natui*ally possesses. 
But we might naturally expect the sensation of cold 
arising from this cause to be the same equally at all 
hours of the nighty if the state of the weather and 
atmosphere remained the same; whereas this is not 
uniformly the case. Neither would it affect a thermo- 
meter so placed as to indicate only the temperature of 
the air ; whereas the cold of which I now speak, or the 
excess at cold at sunset beyond what occurs at a later 
iiour, does show its influence on such a thermometer, 
^^ere must, therefore, be some other circumstance 
l^^ifis ipii^on, necessary to be considered, in order 
io wmunt jfbr this excess. The fact itself I first noticed 
i|t a period of my life when I was in the habit of going 
pat in the autumn, just about the hour of sunset, to 
dKn#%ith iome relations who lived half a mile offl 
I i^'-^^^^ked to their house, and I was occasionally 

with the sensation of a pecuUar chill, on 
my own house for the open air, beyond 

' ; Fhil. Traiis, 1826, p. 70. 
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what I experienced on my return at night. At first I 

naturally expected that if the cold was such when the 
sun was only just settings it would be still greater as 
the evening advanced ; but^ on looking at the ther- 
mometer immediately on getting home^ and comparing 
it with what it was when I set out, I found, to my 
surprise, that it was actually higher between nine and 
ten o'clock, than it had been between five and six. 
It is necessary to remark that this circumstance was 
only noticed in certain states of weather. The sky at 
such times was always clear, the wind generally north- 
erly, and either there had been rain in the earher part 
of the day, or there was more or less of stratus on the 
adjoining meadows just at sunset. The following in- 
stances in which it occurred, are a few selected from 
my Meteorological Journal, with the exact particulars 
of the weather on each occasion. 

(Ex. 1.) 1888^ Oct 81.— Steady xam, with N. wind, &cm be- 
'ate simrise till 3^ p.m. Sky then dearing, and stratns beginnizig 

^ form soon afterwards. The temperature, which had risen to 
duiiug the day, fallinof to 35*^ at sunset, and the ah* very 
oily, fine and dear throughout the eveniugi but sensibly 
^armsr three hours after sunset, and the thennometer risen to 

knSx. 2.) 1888^ Dec. 18.--¥lne and settled all day with a high 
I\ijQ>meter, and the current next the earth S.W. Very cold at 
jj^etf soon after which, the temperature of the air, which had 
j» , en higher than 37° any part of the day, fell to 28®. By 
\ it had risen again to 32°. 
8.) 18U, Dec 80.— Thick and douded in the momusg, 
e tiarometer abore 80 mches, and the wind N.E, After- 
lar tin simset, when a dense stratus formed oyer the 
dows, the thermometer standing at 33,}° Later in the 
fo^ generally ditfused through the air. Temperature 
risen to 35^ 

S 
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(£z«4) 1845, Bee. 10.--^Vei7fijie end deav^wilJift high ban^ 
meier, and wind N. W. MaTiTniiTn tempeTatoie during the day 
46|-®. Cool and Irusty feel in the air about sunset, the thermo- 
meter faUiug to 34^^. At 10 p.m. temperature risen to 37°. 

(97.) Of the above ixistances, that of the 18th of De- 
cember 1838 is the one in which there was the greatest 
rise of the thermometer later in the evening, amotmtiDg 
to 4 degrees. The wind in this case was S.W., but 
this was only the lower eurrentj and no doubt there 
was an upper current from some point more or less 
northerly, from the great height of the barometer. On 
the whole, I am indined to think (from observations on 
the dew-point, in connexion with the temperature of 
the air at the time of sunset, which I shall have occasion 
to speak of afterwards) that the above phenomenon is 
restricted for the most part to low and damp situations, 
and that it is mainly due to the stratus by which it is 
generally accompanied. The fall of the temperature 
from terrestrial radiation about sunset is more rapid 
than it is later in tiie evening. The tciiipcraturc of 
the lower strata of the atmosphere, in contact with 
the ground, will also be more rapidly depressed at that 
time. But no sooner has the temperature of the air 
fallen to that of the dew-point (which, ii the locality be 
damp, or the air moist from previous rain, speedily 
ensues), and mist, constituting the stratus, begun to 
form, than the depression receives a shght check from 
the latent heat which the vapour in the air gives out at 
the time of condensation. K the mist rise higher as 
the evening advances, the supply of heat from this 
source keeps increasing, at the same time that radiation 
itself is checked by the interruption caused to the trans* 
parency of the air, until the reaction is sufficient to 
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affect the general temperature as Bbown by the thermo- 

meter. 

(98.) Whether the above explanatioKi be correct or 
not, and even entirely setting aside all those cases in 

which there is any increase of temperature afterwards, 
there is no question that ikefaU of temperature as the 
day declines is more rapid^ under a clear sky, about 
sunset, than it is later in the evening. And this eu- 
cumstance, from the chiU that it occasions to those who 
oome suddenly from a warm room into the open air, 
renders sunset, perhaps, a more hazardous time for 
persons of a weak and delicate constitution to leave the 
house, especially if situated low, than almost any other 
period of the day or nis^ht. 

(99.) J^Jfect of an Mcltpse o/ the Sun on Solar Madia- 
Hon* — On the occasion of the great solar eclipse, which 
took place on the 15th of AI;iy, 1836, when about nine- 
tenths of the sun^s disc were obscured, I availed myself 
of the opportunity of noticing the diminished effect of 
the sun's heating power during the occurrence of such 
a phenomenon. The state of the weather was extremely 
favourable for observations of this nature, being very 
settled, as it had been for several days previous, with a 
sky nearly free from clouds, the wind and the 

barometer above 30 inches and a half. From the steadi- 
ness of the weather, and its being almost exactly the 
same on the I kh, the day before the eclipse, as on the 
15th, when the echpse took place, I was enabled further 
to institute a close comparison between observations of 
the same kind made on each of those days respectively. 
The only difference in the weather of the two days was 
that, on the 14th, there was a gentle breeae at intervals, 
which assisted in cuolmg the air, while on the 15 th 

£ 2 
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the air was quite calm : this latter in consequence was 
the hotter of the two days. 

(100.) The following Table shows the results of ob- 
servations on the temperature of the air, and the antiount 
of solar radiation, made every quarter of an hour, from 
1*^ 15™ to 4^ P.M., on each of the two days, and the 
difference between them. The thermometer employed 
in measuring the temperature of the air was suspended 
under a tree in the garden, and so placed as to be 
thoroughly screened from the sky and sun, as well as 
from all heated objects in the immediate neighbourhood. 
That used to ascertain the heating power of the sun^s 
rays was placed near the ground, a few inches above a 
south border, with the bulb, which was not blackened, 
fully exposed both to the sun and sky. The eclipse 
commenced at 1^ 51™ p.m. The greatest obscuration 
was at 3** 19™. The eclipse terminated at 4^ 39°^. 



Time of 
observatiuu. 


Temp, of air. 


Radiating 
Thermometer. 


DifFerence. 


May 14. 


May 15. 


May 14. 


May 15. 


May 14. 


May 15. 


Ih 15«n 


gI 


07-5 


107 


109 


0 

43 


41-5 


„ 3(r 


64 


68 


104 


111 


40 


43 




64-5 


68-5 


103 


111 


38-5 


42-5 




64*5 


69 


103-5 


106 


39 


37 


„ 15" 


65 


69 


102-5 


105 


37'5 




30" 


65 


68-5 


102 


100 


37 


31-5 


„ 45" 


(')5o 


1 67-5 


104 


89-5 


38-5 


22 




65-5 


67 


100 


82 


34-5 


15 


15- 




65-5 




71 




5-5 


20" 


65 


65 


100-5 


68 


35-5 


3 


„ 30« 


65 


64-5 


91 


68 


26 


3-5 


„ 45° 


()5 


65 


91-5 


77 


26-5 


12 




64-5 


66-5 


86-5 


84 


22 


17-5 

















.) It will be seen, on examining the above Table, 
the 15th, previous to the eclipse commencing, 
perature of the air was 4^ higher, and the radi- 

\ 
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atiiig thermometer 8^ higher than on the day previous. 

As might be expected^ the radiating thermometer was 
sooner affected by the eclipse than the other, beginning 
to fall almost sunultaneously with the beginning of the 
eclipse, whereas the temperature of the air did not full 
till nearly half an hour after the eclipse had begun. The 
extreme limit to which the aur was cooled was 4| de- 
grees, and this was not till 10 minutes after the greatest 
obscuration ; the greatest fall of the radiating thermo- 
meter was coincident with this last ; and the difference 
bet\i^ecn the two thermometers at this time aiiiountedto 
only 3 degrees, having been as great as 42 1^ degrees just 
before the eclipse began : the diminution, therefore, in 
the iieatiog power ot the sun^s rays was t qiuil to nearly 
40 degrees. Probably if the radiatmg thermometer 
had had a blackened bulb, this diminution would have 

been greater, and the instrument have falle]) not merely 
to the temperature ot the air, but possibly below it, 
from the terrestrial radiation being more powerful than 
the sun^s rays, so reduced in number as these last were 
at the time of the greatest obscuration. 

(102.) The diminution of both light and heat caused 
by this eclipse was very perceptible to the senses, but, 
owing to the unclouded brightness of the day, the latter 
was much more striking than the former. There was 
8 sensible chill in the air^ somewhat similar to that 
which usually occurs about sunset when the sky is clear, 
and which strangely contrasted with the intensity of 
the sun's rays before the eclipse began. There was 
also an unnatural appearance in the landscape around, 
the light being much subdued, and objects assuming 
somewhat of a yellowish tinge, thongli there was no 
such darkness as often occurs in thick cloudy weather 
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when there is no eclipse at all. Tt is worth noting 
also^ that, contrary to what some observers have re- 
corded during an eclipse of this magmtude, the birda 
did not appear to be particularly sensible of the cbang:e, 
and continued in full aong the whole time. A pair of 
bantam fowls, which were feeding dose by, showed no 
deviation from their ordinary deportment and habits. 

(103.) Howard has recorded observations made by 
him on two different occasions of a great eclipse of the 
sun. The first of tliesc was 0]i the 19th of November, 
1816, when I) digits of the sun^s disc were eclipsed, and 
when a fall of only one degree in the temperature of the 
air was noticed*. 

At the same time he refers to an observation by Dr. 
John Bevis, in the Philosophical Transactions, on the 
Solar Eclipse of April 1, 1764, when the same depres- 
sion of om degree of Fahrenheit^s thermometer took 
place, though in this instance the ectipse was greater. 

(104*) Howard's second instance was on the 7th of 
September, 1820, when, during an eclipse, the magni- 
tude of which is not stated, the temperature of the air 
was lowered six degrees; but this seems to have been 
partly attributable to great sheets of cirrocuiirulus 
clouds, which passed over the sun between the period 
of the commencement of the eclipse and that of the 
greatest obscuration ; so that it is doubtful how much 
of the effect was due to the eclipse itself. " The lowest 
temperature was observed about seven minutes after the 
greatest obscuration,^^ whicli nearly agrees with what I 
have recorded above f. Howard does not appear^ on 

* Climate of London, vol. ii. p. 315. 

t Daniell has also recorded some observatioiis which he 
made during this same eclipse : he states having noticed a de- 
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either of these occasions^ to have made any extended 
observations on the diminiahed force of the direct rays 
of the sun, but, in the second instance, he just notices 
that, ^' at the time of the greatest obscuration, the ther- 
mometer being brought from under the tree^ and ex- 
posed to the sun's lays, the qoickailYer rose only half a 
degree/^ This shows a nearer approach to an equality 
between the thermometer in the sun and that in the 
shade than in the case of my own observations*. 

Iffessicm of temperatuie amoimtiiig U^froe degreea, the maxininin 
of which was tioenfy:/he mmutes after the gveatest obscaxation. 
— Quart Joum. €fScL toL z. 1821, p. Ida 

• Climate of Lot^doUj voL iii. p. 32. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE WINDS. 

(105.) The winds in tins climate appeal* so variable 
and irregular, especially to persons who have not paid 
them much attention, diat at first it might be thoxight 
hopeless to endeavour to bring them under any given 
rules or order of succession. And certainly it req^uires 
the collected observations of many years to warrant this 
attempt. After all, it is scarcely possible to do more 
than make a seeming approximation to the truth. We 
can only reduce the variations of many seasons to a 
theoretical type, towards which there is a constant ten- 
dency, though the type is seldom, and never but very 
imperfectly, realized. 

(106.) There can be little doubt that the treiieral 
causes of all winds are to be referred to the constantly 
varying temperature of the atmosphere, and the unequid 
heating of the air over diflferent countries in connexion 
with the rotation of the earth. From this arises a dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium, which the several currents 
that set in have a tendency to restore. 

(107.) The two main currents, to which all others 
are subordinate, are, as is well known, the having 
its course from the equator to the poles, and the N.E., 
flowing in an opposite direction, from the poles to the 
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equator, into the circumstances and details of these 
two currents^ which occasion the trade-winds*^ con- 
sidered in all their generality^ it is not my purpose to 
enter. They may be found treated of in any elementary 
work on Meteorology. My object is merely to speak 
of the winds in the particular locality to which my own 
observations have been coiiiiued. It is probable, how- 
ever^ that the ever-shifting winds of the temperate 
regions are but modifications of the above two cur- 
rents, induced in different places by the relati\ c distri- 
bution of land and water^ and other local peculiarities. 

Within the tropics these currents flow one over the 
otlicr, but beyond the tropics they flow beside each 

* Lieut. Maury has proposed a new theory of the trade- 
windS| which is a more extensive generalization than the one 
formerly entertained. He supposes that the trades on rising at 
the equator, instead of xetuniing each to its own pole^ as hitherto 
maintained, cross over to the opposite poles. By this arrange- 
ment, " the atmosphere is imited in one grand whole, and every 
particle in its turn courses over the whole extent of the earth's 
surface," instead of the atmosphere being divided into two 
halvesi which meet at the equator but noTer mix. He con- 
siders this theory as best explaining the well-known &ct of the 
greater quantity of rain which falls in the northern hemisphere 
than what falls in the southern ; the S.W. -svindf? which supply 
that rain, having- derived their moisture froui the iimnonse 
tracts of ocean in the southern hemisphere, over which they 
had passed as the south-east trades^ before arriving at the belt 
of equatorial calmsy and bemg borne Ihenoe as an upper current 
into the nordiem hemisphere. 

His reasons for adopting this view of the subject, together 
with the probable cause, in his opinion, to which this more ex- 
tensive circulation of the atmosphere is to be referred, may be 
seen in the sixth chapter of his work on The I'hysieal Qeogra- 
phy of the Sea, 

e5 
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Other in variable channels ; and it is the predominance 
of one of these currents over the other at a given place 
which determines extreme circumstances or conditions 
lit respect to temperature, and their contest and alter- 
nate prevalence which determines the changeable cha- 
racter of the weather of onr own connlaies*/' The 
struijrgle between these two opposite winds will be most 
manifest in tliose latitudes in which the upper current^ 
from being gradoaUy cooled in its passage towards the 
N., descends to the surface of the earth. The exact 
part of the globe m which this descent takes place 
varies with the position of the son; the npper current 
reaching the surface in summer in somewhat higher 
latitudes than in winter. 

(108.) It is the assumption ''that there are, properly 
speaking, only two atmospheric currents on which our 
relations of weather depend, — a polar and an equatorial 
cmreat/' — on which rests Dove^s Law of notation/' 
And it is perhaps this law which best serves to explain 
the constant changing of the wind in temperate eiunates. 
This observer has shown how, not merely in the more 
general instance of the trade-winds, but in that of any 
wind setting in to supply the vacancy caused at a given 
place by an ascending current of warm air, this w ind, 
coming at first from the N., must, if the cause of the 

movement of the air continue, take eontinuallv a more 
and more easterly direction, as the current Hows from 
places more and more northward. This is due to the 

rotation of the earth upon its axis, combined with the 
circumstance of the air moving slower and slower as it 
passes from high^ to lower latitudes. And from the 

• Dove, On tlw DiiirikUum of Heat aver the Surface of the 
Giobe, p. 19. 
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same causes, a wind, which at its commencement at 
any given place is due S.^ gradually becomes more and 
more westerly. Alter a cdm is established^ by the move- 
ment of the air altogether ceasing, in eonseqnenoe of 
the resistances it meets with irom the earth's surface, 
the wind may remain for a longer or shorter interval 
tolerably steady ; but on a renewal of the cause which 
first led to the movement, the easterly wind will fall 
back to N., and the westerly to S., and the same gradual 
rercdation will take place as before^ and in the same 
direction. 

(109.) HencCi under the influence of the two cur- 
rents above spoken of^ often alternating with each other, 
the wind, in these latitudes, passes round the compass 
for the most part in one given direction, viz. that of the 
son; and more frequent variations will take place be- 
tween S. and W., or between N. and E., than between 
W. and N., or E. and S. ; since the former are due to 
the main exciting cause of such variations, while the 
kttor point to a change of it*/' 

(110.) Revolving Storms. — When two opposite cur- 
rents^ such as the N.E. and S.W. above alluded to, 
eome into collision, they often give rise to a rotatory 
movement of the atmosphere, occasioning those revol- 
vmg storms, or cyclones, as they have been called, winch 
have received so much attention from Mr. Bedfield and 
Colonel Beidt* Hurricanes are thought by these 

* For further details in explanation of this subject, treated 

of in a popular maimer, the reader is referred to Buff^ s Phf/sics 
of th' EarfJi, hy Hofniann, Letters 13 and 14, on The Winds," 
£rom which some aasistance has been deiived above. 

t See Edinh, New Phil, Jown* vol. xviii. p 20 : nnd It^^rii, 
.iMM. ld38,Tnns.of S6et8.|p.2L Colonel Reid's xoaearches 
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writers to be ^reat whirUvinds, "in which the air ia 
earned with extraoroLmary velocity round a calm centre/^ 
at the same time that the whole whirl moves onward in 
a certain direction. The area occupied bv the revolving 
storm vanes from iit'ty to several hmidred miles in dia- 
meter. It is smallest at first, the cirde eontinmilly 
expanding, as the storm advances from the place at 
which it commenced, until the fury of the latter^ gra- 
dually getting more and more spent, at length subsides, 
and the storm disappears. In these storms the rotatory 
motion of the air in the northern hemisphere is always 
contrary to the direction in which the hands of a watch 
go round, or contrary " to that course of turning which 
in the common changes of the wmd is reqmred by Dove^s 
Law of Rotation : • • • . in the southern hemispherej the 
rotation is in the same direction as that in which the 
hands of a watch revolve/' 

(111.) Whether the storms which occur in the Bri- 
tish Islands have the same rotatory charaeter as the 
more fearful tornadoes of the West indies, and the 
similar whirlwinds which are known in some other 
parts of the globe, so as to deserve the name of cyclones, 
seems disputed. Professor Forbes considers that in 
certain instances it has been satisfactorily shown that 
they do*. Mr. Nevins of Liverpool, however, from an 
examination of the storms which visited England and 
Ireland during the years 1852, 1858, 1854^ has been 
]ed to a contrary opinion. Many of the drcumstances 
attending these storms, he observes, were in strict 
accordance with the theory of cyclones, but there were 

on thifi subject have since been embodied in a distinct work, 
entitled The Law of SUmrn. 

* Jiq}. JBrU, Assoc. 1840, p. ill. 
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others inconsistent with it. And, on the whole, be 
concludes that m these high latitades storms or masses 
of air do progress in a uniform order firom west to east 
(like the hurricanes of tlic AVest Indies), and that the 
changes in the course ol the wind during a storm indi- 
cate more or less of a carved direction ; but that these 
changes are inconsistent with any uniform rotatory cha- 
racter ; and that^ judging from the observations of these 
three years^ the law of cyclones does not obtain in the 
storms which visit the British Islands*/' 

(112.) Relative Prevalence of the different Winds at 
Swaffium Bulbeck. — for the purpose of exhibiting 
these results in a more general form^ especialiy the 

relative prevLilence of the different winds in each month, 
the winds have been collected into four classes, much 
after the manner adopted by Howard in his workf^ the 
classes, however, being somewhat differently divided^ and 
his class of variable winds being altogether omitted. 

The first class (N«~£.) comprises all winds blowing 
from points between North and East, as well as those 

from due E., but not those from due N. 

The second class (E.-S.) comprises in like manner 
all winds between £• and and those from due S. 

The third class (S.-W.) comprises the S.W. and W. 
winds* 

The fourth dass (W.-N.) the N.W. and N* wuids* 

(113.) The following Table shows the numberof days 
on which the wind blew from some point in each of 

• Ri'p. Brit. A.ssor. Trans, of the Sects., p. 31. Mr. 

RuBseU is equally disiacliued to the opinion that the rotatory 
theoiy is capable of application to the storms in our high lati- 
tudes.— Jd: 1868, Trans, of Secto., 32, 

t CMmate ofZond(m, ^nd edit, vol i. p. 74. 
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these four diTi8i<m8 of the compass respectively, over a 
period of nineteen years, via. from 1881 to 1849, both 

these years inclusive. Tlie days of variable winds, as 
already stated, are omitted, as are also tlie days of such 
complete calm, as to afford no sensible indication that 
the air was in motion. There are also many omissions 
arising from want of observations on certain days^ which 
make it necessary that the results obtained be considered 
as mere approximations to the truth > though it is hoped 
that the number of years over which the observationa 
extend may in some measure lessen the error from this 
cause, and that they may have a certain value notwith- 
standing. It may be stated, that the months of August 
and September are those in which the greatest number 
of deficiencies occur, and which are therefore the least 
trustworthy. June and July are likewise deficient, but 
to a much less extent. 

Tablb I. — RelaHve Preoaknce of Wmds tn the ievaral 
months for nineteen years. 





Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


V.-E. 


99 


109 


124 


147 


141 


79 


6S 


60 


63 


72 


71 


09 


E.-S. 


69 


54 


60 


48 


57 


47 


40 


35 


43 


58 


68 


02 


8.-W. 


230 


188 


190 


141 


i;6 


241 


21ti 


147 


132 


237 


218 


245 


W<.N. 


w 


127 


184 


164 


1 '^^ 


131 


178 


140 


»17 


146 


106 


134 



(114.) If we take now the sum of the above numbers 
under each of the four classes of winds respectively, we 
find them as follows: — 




Smn of N.-R 1122, makmg a jwAj avenge of €8. 
Ditto. . E.-S. 641, yesriy avefsga 88-7. 



i Ditto . . S. AV. 2304, ditto 124-4. 

r Ditto. .W.-N. 1678, ditto 88-3 

^ The sum of the yearly ayerages amounts to 305*4, leaving 
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By this it appeam that the relative prevalence of these 
four classes of winds is in the order of S.-W., W.-N., 
N.-E., and E.-S. ; — the yearly average of the S.-W. 
being rather more than double its antagonistic class of 
N.-E., more than oue- third in excess above the W.-N. 
class, and nearly three-and-a-half times above E.-S. 
The W.-N. are almost exactly one-half more prevalent 
than the N.-E.^ and two-and-a-half times more pre- 
valent than the E.-S. The N.-E. class occupy nearly 
an intermediate place between the S.-W. and the W.-N., 
and are not quite double the E.-S., which are the 
fewest of all. 

(115.) According to Kamts*, the NJB. and E. winds 
in England, taken togedier, rather exceed in frequency 
the N.W. and N* ; and the S.E. and S. are represented 

as not falling very far short of these last, though still 
the lowest in the scries. It is not stated to what part 
of England these observations refer, and it will un- 
doubtedly be fnund that the order of the winds, in 
respect of prevalence, is very different in diffrrent parts 
of the kingdom ; but the above results are decidedly 
opposed to those obtained from my own observations 
in Cambridgeshire, as well as to those of Howard's, in 
his Climate of London; in both which districts the 
preponderance of the W.^N« winds above the N.*-£* is 
clearly marked, and the E.-S« are very considerably less 
than any of the others. 

6W days in each year unaccotmted for: of these (taking 
Howard's estimate), about ^50 may be ^ven to the class of 

mriahle \^'inds ; while the remainder are either days when the 
air was quite calm, or on which observations were not made. 

* Mf'tcitroJogy (translated "by Wnlker), p. 48, Table showiog 
the reiatiye frequency of the wiuds in diti'erent countries. 
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(1 16.) Another remark of KainU would probably not 
be found in disagreement with my own observations 
if these last admitted of 8trict verification in this re- 
speet* He observes^ in reference to those parts of 
Europe in which his own country is situated, that the 
numbers expressing the relative frequency of winds 
" go on diminishing from the S.W. to the North ; they 
then increase again and attain a second maximum at the 
N.E. ; the figures then again diminish to the South/' 
In the above Table of my own, the winds have been 
grouped into four general classes, and afford no means 
of showing this result : resolving, however^ these classes 
into the eight points of the compass, which have been 
severally paired together to form them, and to which 
points the winds have been mostly referred in my - 
journals, the relative numbers stand as follows ; — • 

8.W 1618. N.E 834. 

W 751. E 285. 

N.W 1098. S.E 367. 

N 580. S 274. 

These numbers do not at first sight appear to bear 

out tlic above statement ; but the disa^ix-cnicat, which 
consists in the N.W, and S.E. observations being so 
much higher than the W, and £• respectively, is pro- 
bably due to many winds having been referred to N.W. 
and S.E., which strictly blew from W.N.W. or N.N.W. 
in the one case, and from E«S.E, or S«S.£« in the other ; 
more latitude being naturally allowed to those winds 
which blew fiom points between the four leading divi- 
sions of the compass, than to those which blew direct 
from N., S., W,, and B. Were this error corrected, 
and the observations distributed over a larger number 
of points, the series would probably be found regularly 
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diminishing in the way that Kamtz describes: and 
these double manmaf in the S.W. and N JS, qoarten^ 
are just what might be anticipated^ from the cirenm- 

stanee of these two winds being the two antagonistic 
winds in mean latitudes^ to which all others are in some 
measure subordinate. 

(117.) I now return to the above Table in order to 
trace the general variation of each of the four classes^ 
under which the winds are there grouped, through the 
year. 

I begin with the S.-W. class^ as by far the predomi- 
nating winds in this cUmate. These winds, it will be 
observed, attain their maximum in December: they are 
still very prevalent during January : in February, March, 
and April, they fall off, giving place to the N.-£. class : 
in May they increase, and in June they appear to reach 
a second maximum, nearly as high as that of December : 
in July they diminish again, and then continue falling 
off to September, when they sink to a mmimum: in 
October there is a considerable increase, and they go 
on mcre«ing fifom that time to the end of the year. 

(118.) Thus it would appear, if the above results 
are at all trustworthy, that these winds have a double 
maximum and a double minimum each year; the two 
maxima occurring in Jane and December, the two mi- 
nima in April and September. But it must be remem- 
bered that the observations, upon which these results 
depend, have been less frequent during the summer 
months, as before stated (113), especially during the 
months of August and September, and that therefore 
the results are probably liable to much correction from 

this circumstance, 

(liU.) The W«*-N, class of winds, the second in im- 
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portance iu this country, are more osciilatiug than the 
last^ and appear to rise and fall aeyeral times daring 
the year. They attain their masfimum in Mareh^ fall 
ofT a little in April, and more considerably in May; 
rise again in June, and attain a considerable height a 
second time in July, — then fall and rise alternately in 
an irregular manner during the autuinnal and winter 
months, having their minimum, accordmg to my obser- 
vations, in Noyember. 

(120.) The N.-E. class of winds go on steadily in- 
creasing from January to Aprils in which month they 
attain their mawimum: they are very little below the 
maximum in May; but in June there is a marked 
falling off, and in July or August, between which 
months there is probably little difference in respect of 
these winds, they sink to a minimum : during the three 
autumnal months they rise again, though very slowly ; 
in December they increase further, and during that 
month and January they appear to occupy a place 
nearlv intermediate between the two extremes. 

(121.) The £.-S. winds are of much less frequent 
occurrence than any of tbe others, and are very irre- 
gular. They appear to prevail most from October to 
March^ or during the winter half of the year, keeping 
nearly about the same the whole of that period* In 
summer they fall off, attaining their minimum either in 
July or August. 

(122.) The next Table is for the purpose of showing 
the relative frequency of the winds, when collected into 
the two still more general classes of Northerly and 
Southerly, each embracing a semi-circumferenoe of the 
entire horizon. The Northerly winds will thus be the 
sum of those given in the iirst and fourth classes of 
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Table I., and the Southerly in like manner the sum of 
those in the second and third classes* 



Table IL — Relative prevalence of Nartherly and 

Southerly ll inck. 





' Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 


May. 


j June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Northerly. . 


236 


236 


308 


311 


255 


210 


23fi 


•200 


IRO 




177 


233 


Southerly. . 


299 


242 


250 


192 


233 


288 


250 




17 j 


i2y;: 


286 


307 



(123.) Collected in this way^ it is found that, on an 

average^ the Southerly winds exceed the Northerly by 
about one-twelfth. It is also found that they prevail 
over the Northerly seven months in the year, the ex- 
empted months bein;z the three spring months of March, 
April, and May, and the two months of August and 
September. They attain their maximum in December, 
while the Northerly attain theirs in April. 

(124,) If, in a similar way, we collect the winds into 
the two general classes of Easterly and Westerly, the 
former embracing the first and second classes of Table I., 
and the latter the third and fourth classes, the results 
appear as in the following Table. 



Table III. — Relative prevalence ofEaeterly and 

Westerly Winds. 





Jan. 


Feb. 




April. 


• 

et 


j June. 


July. 


be 
< 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Eaaterlv ,. 
Westeuy . . 


168 
9B7 


163 
S16 


184 
874 


308 


198 
290 


126 
373 


98 
394 


9'' 
287 


106 
249 


130 
383 


139 
324 


161 
379 



(125.) Taking the snm of the above numbers in each 

case respectively, and reducing them to a yearly average, 
it is found that the Westerly winds prevail greatly over 
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the Eaaterlyi the ratio between these two classes exceed- 
ing two-and-a-qnarter to one. In every month of the 

year they liave the superiority. The Westerly attain 
their numrnum in July, and their minimum in September; 
the Easterly attain their maximum in May, and their 
minimum in August. On the whole^ it is during sum- 
mer that the predominance of the Westerly winds is 
greatest, and during spring that it is least. 

(126.) Preva iling li t ads of each Month, compared 
with Howard's results, — It has been already stated that 
the four classes of winds given in Table I. are not divided 
exactly the same as Howard's_, and therefore the results 
which they furnish do not admit of strict comparison 
with his. Howard's first class extends from North 
to East, not includiiig the latter point ; that is, it 
consists of his N. and N.E. observations. In like 
manner, his second class extends from East to South, 
not including the latter; his third class, from Sout/i to 
West, the latter not included ; his fourth class, from 
tVeat to North, the latter not included. Thus in each 
class, the limiting points are just the reverse of mine, 
in respect oi the one included and the one rejected. 
This ought not in fact to make any great discrepancy, 
as strictly it is only a diflFerence of one or at most a few 
points eastward and westward in the comparative range. 
Nevertheless, with the view of ascertaining exactly how 
nearly his results agree with mine, subsequently to get- 
ting out the above Tables, I threw them into the same 
form as Howard's, and underneath I have given How- 
ard's own statement of the relative prevalence of the dif- 
ferent winds in each month, against which I have placed 
in a parallel column the results I have myself arrived 
at, when adopting the same divisions as bis. 
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Soward's average Course of 
Winds through the several 
months of the year, 

^hk JTamuay, whack mtj be 
TBguded as the middle of wm- 
tet, we baye little more than 
% mean pTopoition of N.-E. 
winds : yettheiVbr^A^/y, taken 
together, preponderate by a 
f(,„r*h of their amount over the 
Suutherlj winds." 



**In February, the propoz^ 
tuM of NorilLerlj and Sonlli- 
erljaie lereiaed, the latter ex- 
CMding the former bj a iAmf ; 
lad this pnoc^wlly thzougb 
diefrUingoff of theN.-R to 
one-halfy and the increase of 
tbe S.-W. to their highest 
praportion for the year." 

"In March, the N.-E. are 
in greater proportion than in 
anj othfr part of the year, ex- 
ceeding their own average by 
more than a third." 



"In Apnl, the N.-K wmda 
•hate somewhat of their exoesB, 
egntuming etOI in Tsiy high 



The Course resuUinff from mjf 
own Observations. 

t^ontMiiy.— Ifind alao in thia 
month theN.-R winds about, 
or alittle exceeding, the mean 
proportion. The Narihmijff 
taken together, preponderate 
over the Southerly by about 
one-eighth of their amount, or 
the difference is only half what 
Ilowwd makes it. The8. -W. 
clasd is the one that prevails 
most, and is nearly at its maxi- 
mum for the year. 

February. — My observations 
for this month are veiy diffiarent 
foom Howard'a With me the 
Korthedy remain the same aa 
laat^ while they aie the South- 
edy that foil off to the amount 
of more than a fifth : this fall 
shows itself in both the E.-S. 
and S.-W. classes^ but prin- 
cipally in the latter. 

March. — The N.-E. increase 
considerably upon those of the 
last two months, hut do not 
attain their maximum till next. 
They are not so prevalent as 
the W.-N., which are nearly 
as high as at any period of the 
year. 

April,— Am already stated, 
tiie N.-E. are at a maxmism. 
The W.-N., on the contrary, 
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proportion. Tbia and the pie- 
eodSngnionth exhibit about the 
aame total prepondeiance of 
Nordiflily windfly aa Januaiy : 
and in bol^ the K-S. class 
being aLove its average; the 
general Easterly direction pre- 
TttiU over the Westerly." 



"In May, the Southerly 
wiucU resume the like supe- 
liorily as in Febmaiy. ^Hie 
E.-^ class is at its maximim. 
The N.-R daas having de- 
cafeased finrtwo months^ isnow 
below its average $ and the 
W.-N.» wbich bas decreased 
by an uninterrupted gradation 
from January^ is at its minimum 
proportion: the rrtriofifc winds 
at their highest amount" 



" June. — preponderance of 
Northerly wiuds by iiuuu tkan 
a third \ chiefly firom the re- 
turn of the W.-N. daaa." 




*a thiM numth the 
N. decidedly pie- 
lereat: theS.-W. 



bATefiillen off. TheNortheily, 
taken together, show a prepon- 
derance over the Southerly^ but 
not so strildng as in the two 
last montha. The E.-S. are at 
a maximum, m well as the 
N.-£. \ so that the Easterly di- 
rection prevails on the whole j 
but the Easterly and Westerly 
are more nearly balanced in 
this month than in any other 
iu the year. 

May. — ^In this month (con- 
trary to Howard) I find the 
Northerly winds still predomi- 
nating, though their excess 
above tiie Southerly is less tiuu 
in any month sinoe January* 
The N.-K class is stOl bigber 
than any of the otiier three 
dassesi though somewhat 
abated from what it was in 
April. The E.-S. dass ia also 
high, but past ita maximum. 
The W.-N. is ver\' low, and 
very near, if not quite at its 
mintmum. 

June. — A preponderance of 
Northerly winds, but not near- 
ly to the extent Howard de- 
aetibef^ and less than that of 
last month. The N.-R class 
Tsiy much abated, but the 
W.-N. greatiy inevsased. 

Jbl^.— My observations on 
tiie vdnds of this month almost 
exactiy accord witb Howard's. 
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is also in high proportion ; tiie 
N.-E. very low, and the E.-S. 
at its nuiiimum, having gone 
off for two months." 



August exhibits ike class 
N.-E. at its mimmum, aud that 
ci E.-S. but little removed 
from it; while the W.-N. is 
at its imximmnf having in- 
creased for three months, and 
the S.-W. in high proportion, 
having increased for two 
months. This month has the 
least proportion of vaziaUe 



September. — We have here 
almost a balauco between the 
Northerly and Southerly winds. 
In other respects the dass 
8. (which WB must remember 
comprehends the former poin/t 
and excludes the latter) takes 
a little from the rest, and is 
but little short of its highest 
axnonnf 

^ Oelober* — The winds onthe 
North and South sides of East 
are very nearly equal : but the 
S.-W. class predominates over 
the whole, and with the aid of 
the R-S., exceeds the North- 



The W.-N. are at a nuadrnmnf 

and more prevalent than any 
others. The S.-W. likewise 
high. The N.-E. still more 
abated than in June; and the 
E.-S. very near its miwinfmifi^ 
though not lower than last 
month. 

August. — I find the N.-E. 
and E.-S. cla.sse-^ buth very 
near their minimumthis month. 
The former, perhaps, would be 
quite, if my observations for 
this and the following month 
were not deficient. The W.-N, 
is lower than in July, but still 
prevails over all the others. 
TheS.*W. class is high, and 
next in order, but not exceed* 
ing, if equaUijig, what it was 
in July. 

Septem her. — Like Howaid, I 
find in this month the North- 
erly and Southerly winds very 
nearly balanced. The £.-^. 
dass, though much higher than 
in either of the three preceding 
months, falls short of the max- 
imum bv nearly a fourth. The 
S.-W. remains the same £k> in 
August. 

Oetciber. — ^My results for this 
month are not in accordance 
with Howard's. I find the 
Northerlyv^'Lnds prevailing o \ or 
the Southerly: this is due part- 
ly to a considerable increase in 
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erlv winds l)v a fourth of the the W.-N. class, which is 
gum oi the latter." nearly equal to that of S.~W. ; 

partly to a faUing off of the 
£.-S.; which; with me, in this 
month sinlcB to its mmkmm, 
November, — Northerly November, — IfindtheNor&- 
winds now predomiuate by a erly and Southerly ^^nds nearly 
fourth of their amount ; chiefly balanced, but the latter rather 
from the increase of the class prevailing. Contrary to How« 
N.-£. ; and the proportion of ard, the N.-£. claae is lower 
variable is veiy smalL" thim in any other monUi <tf 

the year except September. 
The E.-S. is much risen. 
^'December, — The classes in Decejnher. — In three out of 
this month do not depart very the four classes I find the pro- 
far £rom tl)eir reapective ave- portions not far horn the ave- 
rages. We haye again the rages; hnt the S.-W. is high, 
NortherlyandSoutherlyalmost and nearly at its maximum, 
exactly balanced; while the The Northerly and Southerly 
Westerly are nearly double the are not so nearly bcdauced as 
sum oi the iiiasterly." last month, and the former 

prevail : this is from a consi- 
derable increase in the 
class, and to a less extent in 
that of W.-N. When the 
Westerly, as a whole, are set 
against the Easterly, I find, as 
Howard does, that the former 
are nearly double the lattec 

(127.) On comparing the above results, in connexion 
with the Tables from which they are deduced*^ there is 
found as near an agreement as^ perhaps, can be expected 

* Howard's Table willbefonnd at p. 77 of the first yolume of 
his work, and is calculated from ten years^ observations ; my 

own I have not thought necessary to insert, a3 it difiers but 
little from that already given in Table L 
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under the circumstances. Howard's observations^ it is 
to be remembered^ relate only to London and its imme- 
diate neighboarboodj while mine have been made in 
Cambridgediire. His are doubtless much more com- 
plete than miue for the period to wliicli they refer, but 
mine extend over a larger number of years. The months 
which ^lubit the closest approximation are principally 
the spring and summer months, with the exception of 
May. Those in which there are the greatest discrepan- 
cies, are the months of February, October, and Novem- 
ber. On the whole, the following general results seem 
fairly established by both sets of observations equaUy : — 
That the N.-E. dass of winds is the predominant 
class during spimg* (taking collectively the three 
months which constitute that season), and attains its 
maximum in March or April; that in summer, the 
W.-N. class prevails over the other three classes, reach- 
mg its maximum in J uly or August ; and that during 
autumn, and the first part of winter, the S.-W. class 
takes its tuxu as the most prevalent^ orivinpr place sooner 
or later (according to Howard in January, according to 
myself in February) to Northerly winds, or winds from 
one or other of the two (quarters E. and W. of N. 
respectively. 

(128.) There is a further agreement with respect to 

the particular order of variation followed by some of 
these classes. Thus it appears that the S.-W. and the 
W.-N* classes are both at a minimum in spriug; the 

* Throughout this work the %ning is considered ss including 
the tiiree months of Maich, April, and May ; Summer those of 

June, July, and August ; Autumn those of September, October, 
and November; WyUer those of Deoember^ January, and Fe- 
bruary. 

P 
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former class gradually inci-L-asing from that period 
through the summer and autumn to attam its maxi- 
mum in winter; the latter rising and sinking after- 
wards alteruatcly,— first risinir rather suddenly in June 
to attain its ma^Limum la the course of the two succeed- 
ing months, then sinking again in autumn, then again 
rising at the beginning of winter^ and maintaining a 
moderate but steady elevation through December and 
January, The £«-S. class is shown likewise by both 
sets of results to have its maximum in spring like the 
N.-£.^ and its minimum m summer. 

(129.) Double CurrenU. — ^In estimating the average 
frequency of the dilfferent winds in the above Tables, 
notice is taken only of the current nearest the earth 
indicated by the vane. But in a very great number 
of cases, especially in unsettled weather, there are 
at least two currents, more or less opposed to one 
another, at different heights in the atmosphere. These 
are, generally, the two great antagonistic currents of 
N.E. and S.W., — more or less affected by circum- 
stances in respect of the exact direction they take at 
any given time, — which are always struggling for the 
mastery. Sometimes one, and sometimes the other, 
may prevail : but if neither predominate entirely at the 
place of observation, they may flow, for a longer or 
shorter period, " one above the other, or near to each 
other/' giving rise to variable currents in the neigh- 
bourhood of their plane of junction, the influence 
of which will be continually extending itself to more 
remote distances. In such cases there must at first lie 
between them a layer of air at rest, which passes gra- 
dually on each side into the motion of the two currents. 
If one wind is stronger than the other, it will by degrees 
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draw the air that was at rest into its own movement, 
part of the opposite weaker stream will come to rest, 
and will then in like manner be dragged into the motion 
of the stronger current^ and thus the weaker will gra* 
dually give place to the stronger*/' 

(130.) These double enrrents have not^ except in 
wme lew mstanoes, been anffidentiy attended to by 
obwrvers, who have generally been content with noting 
in their legistera simply the lower current as indicated 
hy the yvne. It is very easy^ however, by watching 
mrrowly the different strata of clouds at different 
heights, when the &ky is not uniformly overcast, or 
uiiiiurmiy clear, to notice whether the whole body of 
air upwards is moving in the same direction or not. I 
speak here only of those currents which are below the 
atmost elevation to which the cloud region reaches. 
That there aze still otherj and, perhaps, many ciurents 
higjher up, when we consider the great height of the 
eatiie atmosphere, can scarcely be doubted, though an 
observer on the suifiuse of the earth can have no evi- 
dence of their existence. Mr. Mpnck Mason seems to 
think, and his opinion is in oonformity with that of 
Mr. Green, the well»known aeronaut, ''that in this 
country, whatever may be the direction of the wind 
below, in the higher regions, that is, generally within 
10,000 feet above the surface of the earth, the direction 
of the wind is invariably from some point between the 
north and wcstf/' If it be so, this N.W. corrent 
most be quite independent of other currents, in a lower 
ngim), which occasionally prevail, to the number of 

* Buff, l%m!* cf^ JEbr^ p. 227. 
t BriL Auoe, 1841, p. 66. Mr. B. Euwell thinks tiiis 
flpfadim b earned too ftr.''— /d 1868^ Thou, of Sects., p. 33. 

f2 
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two at leastj havmg a different direction from it, as 
well as from each other. It must likewise be inde- 

pendeiit of still higher currents, which sometimes set 
in from an opposite direction^ t. e. more or less Southerly 
or S.W«, as indicated by very lofty eirms clouds, which 
must be often at a greater elevation than 10,000 feet. 

(131.) There is one state of weather in particulari 
not at all unfirequent, in which there is reason to be- 
lieve that an upper current always exists, dilferent from 
the cue next the earth, though it cannot be detected 
by direct observation ; this npper current having some- 
times a Southerly, and at other times a Northerly 
direction. I allude to the dull monotonous weather 
which occasionally prevailsi in all seasons, for days 
together, without sun, the sky uniformly overcast, and 
the air nearly or quite calm. Indications of this upper 
current are afiPorded by the barometer standing at a 
diflPerent elevation from that due to a wind blowing in 
the direction of the lower one, supposing the whole body 
of the air overhead to be moving in this last directioB. 
It may be inferred also from the general direction of 
the wind previous to, and after, the occurrence of such 
weather* If the lower current be Northerly or Easterlyj 
and the barometer low, especially if the general directicm 
of the wind have previously been S.W., and return to 
S.W., simultaneously with the clearing of the sky, we 
may reasonably infer that a S.W. current was blowing 
up above, all the while that the current next the earth was 
blowing in an opposite direction. If, on the contrary, 
the lower current be S.W. during the same dull weather, 
and the barometer high, the wind havnig been pre- 
viously Northerly, we may conclude that the upper 
current is still Northerly, though the lower is changed. 
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(182.) 'Hie double eumntB just alladed to are^ in- 
deed, so closely connected with the ditferciit changes of 
weather in this variable climate, that these latter can 
never be properly understood, except the former be 
taken into account. With the view of draw-ing; atten- 
tion to this cu-cumstance, and pointing out this con- 
nexion^ I have selected from my meteorological Journals^ 
tad given below, some of the more observable in- 
stances in which these currents have been noticed, with 
the exact conditions of weather under which they have 
ooeurrecL Whenever Uie double current has been 
distinctly marked, it has been my practice to enter it 
in the ^uly register by writing the two opposite winds 
one above the other, like a fraction in arithmetic : thns 
N W 

would imply that an upper current was flowing 

fromN.W., while a lower one was setting in from S.W. 
Thn method may be found convenient by other ob- 
servers who keep a journal of the weather, if it has not 

already been adopted. The state of the barometer in 
connexion with these double currents is particularly 
noticed in the instances given below. Though not much 
alluded to in the <2;eneral conclusions that follow, this 
subject will be dwelt on afterwards, when speaking of 
the variations of the barometer as affected by changes 
of wind* 

(Ez.l.)1846,Maich21.— Windj^. Baiom.veiyhis^,bat 

ftDiiig in p.iCy with light breeze firom 8. W. The iint bresk- 
isg up of a long and severe frosty winds having pievBiled 

'hiatB for several days. Much milder afterwards, with the 
in the three foUowiog days S.W. 



(Ex. 2.) 18^, AprU 2.~Wind with high but slightly 
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ftUisg bttometer; (the pievioua day S.£.;) the day fdlowiDg 
8. ; th«n Tetnining to E., with barometer again lising. 

(Ex. 3.) 1846^ April 17, 18^ 19.— Wind with high but 

sli^ifhtly falliujj l»!iiuinetor ; the next day with increase of 
temperature then returning to £. 

(£3t.4) Id45,ll6e.2a— Wind |^ in A.11., S.W. in p.k., and 

the next day. (Weather for some days preirioua stormy 
and tmaettled, barometer veiy uisteady.) Fine and Yezy mild 
on the dOth, but on the 31st weather again changeable, wind 
oscillatfng between S. W. and N.W. 

N W 

(Ex* 6.) 1846, Jan. 3. — ^Wind -g^; (onthetwopmceding 

dav3 N.W. ; ) on the 4th S.W. Fine and Irci.stv on the 2nd, 
and morning of the Ord^ with high barometer. The latter fall- 
ing in P.M. of the 3rd, and the next morning rain with wind. 

(ili. G.j 184G, Jan. 30. — Wind JBarometer moderate] v 

high, but ftUing. Sky overeaaty clouds increasing till 2 p.x., 
when rain fell for nearly an hour from S. W. : afterwards wind 

passed to \\ and evening' very mild : (previous weather chan^^e- 
able, after the 30th more settled.) 

(Ex. 7.) 1840, fifar. 30.— Wind blowing stronger and 

cooler in p.m. Barometer high all day, but falling towards sun- 
set. (Weather for several days previous cold and changeabH 
with N.W. winds and low barometer: probably an upper cur- 
rent from S. W. : on the 29th wind N., with barometer above 

30 inche s.) On the 31ftt fine and very mild, with wind S.W., 
to which point the lower cun'ent appeared to have woriied roimd 
from S.E. throujih S. 

(Ex. 8.) 1846, May 22.— Wind E^^ last night, and very cold, 
working to S. in morning, and in p.m. to S. W., with great in- 
crease of temperature, but aU this while an upper current from 
N.E. Barometer high and rising the whole day. On the 23rd 
the lower current working on through W. and N.W. to N. 
Barometer still rising, but temperature a little fallen. Misty 
clouds in a.^., with a litUe light rain. (Previous weather veiy 
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clmugeable and rainj : after the 23rd £ne and settled, with N'^ 
winds.) 

(Ex.9.) 1846, Dec. 1. — ^Wind j severe frost the previous 

nighty with much mist and thick rime on the trees; milder in 
P.H. Barometer Ming from 29*878 (at 10 a.]c.) to 29'628 (10 
P.M.). (N^ winds, with frost, some days preTious as well as 

after, the lower cLirreut revolvin^r alone (on the Lslj, and causing 
the increase of temperature and dttpoftitiou of nioi^luie.) On 
the 2nd, wind N. W., with frost and thick mist, barometer fallen 
to 29*440: pxobablj now an upper current from S.W.| this 
having changed diiedions with the lower. 

(Ex. 10.) 1846, Dec. 23. — Lower cunent working in a.m. 
from S. to E. and N.E., and in p.m. to N., upper current aU day 
S.W. Barometer very low, only 28-740 at 10 A.M., but rising 
in P.1I. I sky mostly clouded, with several houB of rain* (Wind 
the previous dajfirst N.W., then S.W. f the day after E'', with 
snow.) 

(Ex. 11.) 1847, Jan. a-^mid with fiaUing harometer 

and relaxation of frost, after several days of severe weather and 
W winds. Barometer previously very high. Wind, on the 
4th and 6th, S.W., with confirmed thaw, the lower current 
having worked graduaUy round through S» and S.S.W. 

(Ex. 12.) 1847, Jan. 19.— Wind duU frosty with high 

but fidHng barometer. Jan. 20.— Wind ^ ^ : sharp and very 

white froet, v^ith dear sky: heavy fog-bank lismg in S.W. 
towards sunset : baiometer continuing to &U slowly throughout 
the day. (Steady froet for several days previous with E^ 

winds.) On the 21st a heavy fell of snow with the wind S^^", 
followed by a gradual thaw. 

(Ex. la) 1847, Jan. 29, 30.— Wind For two days 

upper and lower current different, but each mi»wt^Mni«y its own 
direction. Frost both days, v^ white on the 90th, with 
misty douds. Barometer low, but gradually rising the whole 
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time. (Wind for more than a week preTious or S.W., 
with chanf/rnble und wet wt:ather: biirometer very low.) After 
the ^Otli, wind passing to N. and N.E. : barometer still lifiingi 
and more settled frost. 

(Ex. 14) 1847, Feb. 4— Wind I' i^e and frosly, hut 

sky lightly eloaded: barometer S0*146 at 10 am^ rising at 
Tii<^ht to d0*191. Feb. 5. — Stall two cnrrentSy but upper one 

now N.W., while lower Ls W^, working on to S.W. The re- 
Tolving of the lower oii*^ si me yesterday through one quarter, 
has dragged the upper one with it through the same space. 
Barometer aO'147 at 10 a.m.; Ming to 20*944 before night 
Frost in the moming: temperatuxe rising in p.iff., mth misty 
clouds and a little rain. Wind on the 0th N.W. above and 
below, hit lining to W> in p.m. Barometer falling to 2t) o20, 
and much milderi with light showers. 

(Ex, 15.) 1847, April 34.— Wind Kne spring day: 

baiometer at 10 a.il 29'903, falling a little towaxds evening. 
(Wmd the two previous days with barometer above 90 
inches.) On the 25th vrind ; barometer contmning to fiS, 

but still very fine: on the SGtli S.W. with rainj bairometer 
fallen to 29-739. 

(Ex. 16.) 1847, May 11.— Wind E. in A.M., with fast rain 
for several honrs ; hazmneter 29*591, fallen since yesterday : akj 
clearing in p.m., wind at same time working through N. to 
N.W., and finally to S.W. Apparently an upper current from 
S.W. the wliole day. (Wind for several days previous W^ 
and S.\\'., aL^o S.W. the clay following (I2th), with barometer 
risen, and weather more settled.) In this instance ihe lower 
current appears to have revolved alone, the upper one having 
its direction unaltered. 

(Ex. 17.) 1847, June 7.— Wind ^' aW ^ * fortnight's 

very fine settled weather, with very high barometer, falling 
gradually for six days previous. (IIea\y clouds occasionally, 
with dn^ of rain on the 6th.) On the 8th a decided change 
of weather : wind W^ in a.h., with steady rain, and baromeler 
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much fallen ; working to N. W. in p.m., with showers and thun- 
der. Thence to the end of the month cliangeable, with much 
ninatintemralB; wmdoflGfl]atmgfipomS.W.toN.W.,80iiietim 

N.w. aw. 

at others y^y y , 

(Ex. 18.) July la— Wiad^:, with high and rifling 

barometer. Air close and sultry, with hijrh dew-point and 
misty cloLnis; the latter increasing in p.m., occasioning ehowers, 
lower current at same time shifting to N.W. Temperaturt; 
very high, and riBing higher for several days in succesBtoii after- 
wards. Windoadllatingfroin S.W. toN.W. (PraTious weather 

very line, with and 8.W winds.) On the 14th wind 

afterwards passing to N.E., barometer continuing steady at 
about oO 20 inches. 

(Ex. 19.) 1S47, Aug. 27.— Wind ^ in am., ahifting en- 
tirely to S.W. in P.M., with misty clouds forming, and increa.su 
of temperature. Barometer 30 272 at 10 am., slightly falling, 
but rising again after sunset, aky at the same thne dearing. 
(Wind for four pievioaa daya.) On the 28th wind N.W. ; 
S W 

on the 2dth with a good deal of rain, barometer still 

higli (30-147), but falling. 

(Ex. 20.) 1848^ Jan. 2&— Wind (after seTend dayi of 

severe frost) in p.m. S^, with snow-showera, temperature slightly 
rising towards night. The following day wind duo S., working 
to 8.W. in F.1C., and much milder: banmieter falling. On the 
dOth wind S.W.^ and a confirmed thaw. (During the finyst 
wind had been 8.B., and barometer above 80 inches ; by the 
e-vening of the 30th the luttei had i'aiieii,lo 2D*235.) 

(Ex. 2L) 1846^ March 8.->Wind in a.ic in P.x. W^. 

S.W. 

Slight frost, with dull clouded sky, and high barometer, falling, 
however, towards evening. (Previous weather changeable, with 
wind oedllating between 8, W. and N. W., and barometer below 
mean : on the 7th wind veering from K.W. tiirough N. to E., 

¥ 5 
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barometer lising to SO'211.) On the 9th, and for some days 
after, wind oscillating as Moxe, weathar again unsettled, and 
barometer very low. 

(£z. 22.) 1848, Not. &— mid in rx. Wr, during 

changeable weatiier, with tMoometer bdow mean* On the 6tih 
and 7tli wind N.W., witb donded sky, bazometor stiS low, but 
tempetaAiue risen: pioboUy a Sonfhexly cnnent above. 
(Ex. 28.) 1848, Nov. 16.^1ear and fine, with slight froet : 

wind X., in p.m. ■ barometer at 10 a.m. 30-4G4, slightly 

faUing towards night Nov. IG.^Finep as yesterday, with aharp 

N W 

frost in early a.m.: wind milder in the eveningi bazo- 

meter grjidiutiiy falling ail (lay. (Weather, for a week pre- 
vious, generally fine, with frost and N. or N.E. winds : baro- 
meter very high.) For several days after the 16th, wind "W^ 
or S. W., and nmich milder, and barometer oonsideiably ftUen. 
In this instance the lower euzrent first veered from N. to N.W., 
the upper remaining stationary; then the lower moved on to 
aw., the upper shifting to N.W.; lastly bolh became 
oscillated from W. to a W. 

(Ex. 24.) 1848, Dec la— Wind in pji. due a : fine 

momingf, with barometer at 29'883 ; evening cloudy, barometer 
falling to 29-800. (Previous weather very mild, with. S.W*' 
winds.) On the 19th wind S.E., barometer rising before ni^ht 
to 90'070; weather elear; afterwards passing on to E. andN.£., 
with very high barometer, and several days of sharp frost 

(Ex. 26.) 1840, Mar. 29.— W md ^ ^'^'^ ; 

ill. to S.Jif. 



very low baro- 



meter, with thick misty clouds and a little rain. (Dull oold 
weather for a week previous, with E^ winds and snow ooea* 

sionaUv : barometer trraduallT falling ever since the 21gt: pro- 
bably an upper cmTeut from S.W. all this time.) On tb»^ J^Oth 
nnd at first S.E., afterwards working to S.W. through b., with 
land thimder: temperature men, but Imi oiii.. icr stil) Iowct I 
1 on the 29t]i. S.W^ winds and mild weather lor several I 
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(Ex. 2a) 1849, May VT.^Wmd |^ . high and rising Imto- 

meter: weather calm and fine, but muck doudineas and mist on 
and off through the day. (Fme summer weather the three 

s w 

previoua days, with Vpy winds.) On tho 28th wind stiU 

with seyeial homs of steady rain, and barometer still rismg. 
On the 29th wind N., sky clear^ and barometer risen to 80*214 

(Ex. 27.) 1849, June 4— TVind during line hot summer 

weather, with cirrus and dnroemnulus clouds; in p.m. 8.W., 

with increased cloudiness and a few drops, of rain. (On the 
previous days of the month wind at first N.W., afterwards 
working through N. to N.E. and £.) On the 6th wind S,S.W., 

s w 

shifting in p.m. to with thunder and a little rain. Baro- 

meter on the morning of the 3rd| falling from that time 

to the morning of the dth, and then standing at 29*819. 

(Ex. 28.) 18^, Aug. 6.— !F1ne summer's day, hot in A.M., 

wind g^^« towards evening both currents working N^', air 

cod and misfy, with rising barometer. (Wind on the 6th at 
first E% afterwards working through S.E. and S. to S.W.) On 

the 7th the same two currents as on tlie ()th, with tliicatening 
clouds, barometer falling. On the 8th liot and sultry, wind 
8.W., barometer fallen still lower, with heavy thunder-storm 
in P.H. 

(Ex. 29.) 1849, Aug. 19.— Vexy fine and settled, with N. 
wind, and high barometer, ri«ng firom 80*181 to 90*290 during 

the day. Aug. 20-22. — For three days sky completely ovor- 
cai?t, iliuucrh very warm and calm, with wind S.W.. and baro- 
meter standi n ir at '30 339 on the morning of the 20th, gradually 
fialling to 30*145 by the evening of the 22nd. Undoubtedly an 
upper current firom N. or N.E still prevailing. On the 2drd 
wind agdn N., and aky clearing. 

8 w 

(Ex. 30.) 1849, Sept. 27.— Wind gg-*, the lower current 

blowing fresh, with cirrocumulus douds and fisdling barometer: 

much rain the night foUowinor. On tho 28th wind S.W., and 
barometer fallen lower, (Wind on the 20th E^.) 
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(183.) On a review of the above examples of two 
currents, it will be seen that in most instances th^ 

arc attc'iuLint u]:>on a change of weather in some one or 
other of its circumstances^ or a tendency to change, 
which may or may not be carried into effect. In fact, 
it is this continual shifting of the wind^ and constant 
intermixing of currents of different temperatures^ when 
the whole body of the air at one place is not either 
stationary, or advancing steadily in the same direction, 
that causes an alteration of weather. In the examples 
nombered 15 and 17, we have instances of a chasoige 
from fine to wet, the S.W. current first setting in 
beneath or next the earth, while the upper is still 
Northerly. In Ex. 80, previous to rain coming on, 
the 8.W. current is found uppermost. Examples 6, 7, 
and 8, are those of a change from wet to fine, or more 
settled weather. Here too we have the S.W. current 
either above or below, and in one of the former cases 
apparently prevailing several days before the change 
manifests itself. In Ex. 8, where the upper current is 
Northerly, the lower is observed to revolve gradually, 
in the same direction as the sun (much more frequent 
than a revolution in the opposite direction), nearly 
round the compass, until it again faQ in with the upper 
one. Examples 1, 5, 11, 12, 20, 23, are all instances 
of double currents previous to the breaking up of firost, 
and the coming of a thaw more or less lasting. In 
these instances the S.W. current appears to set in first 
more frequently below than above. In those in which 
the warmer current is uppermost, the lower one is ob* 
served erradually working from Easterly to S.W.^ through 
the S., to join it. In Examples 12 and 23, while the 
upper current is N.E. or N., the lower is seen to pass 
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to S.W. in the opposite direction^ or throagh N.W. 
Examples 18 and 24 are previous to the setting in of 

frost, after changeable or mild weather in winter. In 
£z* 13 two currents are observable for two dayS| each 
maintsining its own direction (the wanner one from the 

S.W. being undermost, and occasioning white frost), 
before the wind passes to the N. and N.E., through 
and the cold becomes more settled. In Ex. 24 
we find the lower current first showing itself in the 
direction of S.£,| the move taking place through the 
S.^ and both currents afterwards passing on to E. and 
in the direction contrary to the sun, which, as 
above observed, is not very frequent. 

(184.) The above are instances of double currents, 

attendant upon a change of weather more or less last- 
ing. Sometimes, however, they occur just to interrupt 
the steadiness of the weather for a few hours> or it may 
be for a day, after which^, things return to their former 
condition, and the weather goes on as before. 

Thus we have an interruption of fine weather in 
Examples 18, 26, and 27, arising from a shift either of 
the upper or lower current ; the mterruption not con- 
tinuing long, but inducing more or less of cloudiness 
and rain while it lasts : or an interruption of frost in 
winter, as in Ex. 9i here the tendency to change shows 
itself in a temporary increase of temperaturei accom- 
panied by much mist and deposition of moisture, if it 
does not lead to actual rain or snow, as is oiten the case. 
Or during wet and changeable weather, when the wind 
has been for some time Westerly, a brief suspension of 
ram takes place, the upper and lower currents separating 
for a time and passing off in opposite directions; as in 
Examples 21 and 22. 
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Ex, 10 is an instance of the lower current, during 
unsettled weather in winter, working against the 8un 
to N.£. and N., the upper one remaining stationaiy in 
S.W.I previous to much rain and snow. 

(135.) It is dear, from all the aboye cases, that there 
ii no fixed rule in respect of the warmer or the colder 
onrrent being uppermost: each in ita torn occupies 
either the higher or the lower position. By the warmer 
current, ia meant one having ita direction more or less 
inclining to S.W. or Southerly \ by the colder, one more 
or less Northerly. Where one ot the two currents is 
either from the N. W. or the aame may be the colder 
or the warmer, according as the second current has its 
direction more or less to the S. or to the N. of this one, 
respectively. That current will generally in the end 
prevail, which is most opposed to the direction of the 
wind (if that direction had been for any time tolerably 
steady), previously to the double current setting in ; or 
if it does not remain where it is, it will continue to shift 
onwards in the same direction in which it first iiio\ ed, 
the other following alter a longer or shorter interval 
(Ex. 14). Sometimes, however, the low^ current will 
shift to a (lifFerent point of the compass and then return, 
the upper all the while remaimng stationary, as in Ex. 3 ; 
or it will perform an entire revolution of the compass 

under the same cii'cumstauces, as in Ex. IG. 

(136.) Sometimes, during fine settled weather, with 
Northerly or Easterly winds, an upper current seta in 
from S.W., while the lower advances gradually to meet 
it through S.£. and S.; the result is an increase of 
temperature; and after a day or two, both currents fiUl 
back to E. (Ex. 2.) 

(137.) In summer, during fine weather, two currents 
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may be the pieeiinor of heat^ with or without rainj 
depeodent on the state of the barometer^ and the amount 
of vapour in the air (Exs. 18, 19). If the air is soltiyi 
the dew-point high, and the barometer fallings the 
result may be a thnnderstormj the double current some* 
times prevailing for two days or more, previously to its 
coming up, as iu Ex. 28. 

(138 I During changeable weather, when the wmd ia 
often oscillating between S.W. and N.W., there will be 
occasionally two currents for a time, one or the other 
of the above winds soon prevailing again, as in Ex. 4j 
or the upper and lower will often reverse, and each take 
the direction of the other, these alternations recurring 
several times in soeoeasion (Exs. 9, 17, and 19). 

(139.) It haa been before observed that two eurrents 
probably often exists within a moderate elevation above 
the earthy when the upper cannot be observed owing 
to the doudinesa of the sky (131) . Sudi is conjectured 
to be the case in Ex. 29, where for three days the lower 
current is with the sky completely overcast, the 

wiiid belbt c and after being N., and the sky in part 
clear. Probably the N. wind prevailed above the whole 
time, and the cloudiness is caused bv that and the South- 
westerly curiciit below intermixing; as soon as the latter 
returns to its former direction, the thick vapours are 
sgpun dispersed, or collected into clouds of a definite form. 
Id £x. 25, after a week of dull cold weather^ with easterly 
winds, and a falling barometer, during which an upper 
(forrent £com S.W. supposed to have prevailed, the 
two currents at length become apparent, the colder one 
gradually passing first to 8.E., and then S., and ultir 
mately to S.W., to join the warmer one above^ 

(140.j ^Quth IVimk. — The wind in this counUy seems 
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seldom to remaia in tke south many days together. 
More generaUy^ when in that point, it is merely on its 

passage to some poiut beyond ; or it quickly returns to 
where it was before^ not contmuing due S. above a few 
hours. Its Teering to that quarter is indicative of a 
change of weather, and the dii*ection may be either with 
or contrary to that of the sun. After a long run of 
fine settled weather in summer, or of cold and firost in 
winter, during which period the wind has been more or 
less steady in the E. or N.E., it may often be observed 
gradually shifting to S.£.j and so onwards through the 
S. to S.W. ; a change then ensues, and the weather be- 
comes wet or changeable^ accompanied, if winter, by an 
increase of temperature and a relaxation of frost. At 
other times, during the same settled weather, the wind 
will advance as far as iS., and after remaining there a 
short time^ instead of passing on to S. W., will run back 
to S.E. or E. Which of these two is likely to ensue 
may often be judged of beforehand by the state of the 
barometer : if this instrument fall much^ especially if it 
has been fiilling for some time, the wind may be expected 
to move on to S.W. ; but if it fall very little, as the 
wind approaches the the latter may be expected to 
return shortly to its former quarter. 

(141.) When the wind passes through the S., con- 
trary to the direction of the sun^ or from S.W. to S.E., 
and thence onwards to E. and N.£«, it likewise often 

leads to a change of weather, Lrc^ncrally, but by no means 
always, of an opposite character to that above mentioned; 
this change, however, seldom continues long, and, after 
a few days, the winil will be fouud returning to S.W. 
the same way it came. There is often a considerable 
fall of rain just at the time of passage each way, and if 
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in the summer, and the tempmtnie high, thunder* 

storms not unfrcquently occur at this juncture. Some- 
times here too, as in the instance of the wind going wiih 
the sun, die wind will get from S*W. to S., but after 
having been a few hours, or pcrhajjs only a few minutes, 
in this latter point, will fall back again to S.W.^ without 
going on to S.£« This is very common in wet weather, 
or after rain has comnicnced in the W. or S.W. ; and 
the rain increases as the wind advances towards the S., 
diminishing again as it falls gradually baek to its 
former position. 

(142.) If the wind does continue steady in the S. for 
any number of days together, as sometimes happens 
during fine weather, the barometer will be found high, 
probably above 30 inches, and the inference is that 
there is an upper current all the while flowing from 
the N. or N.E. 

(14h3.) Easterly Winds. — The Easterly winds, which 
pierail in this climate in spring, for the most part blow- 
ing with great regularity, arc known to every one. It is 
these winds which, from their keenness, aie so trying 
to the constitution, and render the spring season more 
prejudicial to a eertain class of invalids than any others. 
It has been already shown, in the Table of the relative 
frequency of the different winds in each month, that 
the Easterly (under which name I here include the whole 
of the N.-E. class, as defined in that Table) keep on 
increasing in frequency from the commencement of the 
year to April and May, in which months they attain their 
maximum, and then rapidly fall off. This is simply, how- 
ever, their average order of advance, deduced from the 
observations of a long term of years. It will be found 
that in certain particular years they occur very irregularly. 
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and either scarcely blow at all for any continuous period, 
or alternate with the Westerly winds from the opposite 
quarter^ just in a contrary order to what may be con- 
aidered as the general rule. In some years the total 
amount of Easterly winds is fall doable what it is in 
others. They may also be chiefly confined to some one 
season^ or distribnted equally over the four seasons, or 
even over all the sevml months. It is this irr^ularity 
of the winds which conduces so mnch to the irregularity 
of the seasons in this climate; inasmuch as, the North- 
easterly being for the most part dry, and the South- 
westerly wet, a great prevalence of either of these classes 
of winds duriiii,' any one year, or any one season, in 
particular, may quite alter its usual character, and render 
it colder or hotter, wetter or drier, as it may happen* 
At the same time, there being generally to a certain 
extent a baknce between these two classes of winds in 
the course of the year, the character of a season will 
often be dependent on that of the preceding one, so far 
as fhe winds are concemed. It becomes interesting, 
therefore, to notice whether the Easterly winds occur at 
their right time in the spring months or not, with a 
view to determining the influence they may possibly 
have upon the succeeding summer. Accordingly I 
have endeavoured bolow to trace this connexion, so far 
as it exists, by noting down to what extent Easterly 
winds have prevailed each year of the nineteen over 
^^^^ which my observations reach, appending soeh remarks 
^^^^l^^especting the weather of that year as seem to afford 
^toonnd for any condosions* 

I 1831. — Easterly ^inda rather in exeesSy the greater part 
#ccurrmg at the rcgidar time in the montlis of March, April, 
^d May; hut Biauy likewise In July end August Anmmr 
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and autumn both moderately fiue| the latter with a high mean 
Leiuperature. 

1832. — About a iman proportion of £^ winds during die 
yew; ooeaning pimcipallyin the first fire iiionth%lmt at inter- 
Tab afterwaidsy especially in Oet. and Not. SitmmerTery fmx 
mAmn fine and dry^ Tritii a tempw aboye mean; fiiUowed by a 
laSidwmter, 

1833. — ^E^ winds about the meatif occurring moetLy in Jan., 
Maicfa and May ; but at interrale tfazooghout the simimer and 
autumn months, £oth thae teatont fine and diy on the whole: 

following tcinter very mild. 

1834. — A mean proportion of E^^ winds, most prevalent in 
April, but distribute r1 over all the other mouths in the year, 
except January, which was extraordinarily inild,-witli the wind 
entirely S.W. or W^. Both sunwur and autumn \ ery fine and 
hot ; followed by a veiy mild winter. The driest year of the 
nineteen. 

1836. — E'J" winds rather umkr the meaiif distributed through 
all the months in the year, except February and September; 
moatpieTalentinHaich, June, July and August Summer veij 
hot and dry : aukmn cold and wet. 

1839. — winds very muck under the mean, Tery pfenlent 
hiMay, the only other months in which they oocuned to signify 
Iniag Feb.9 Aug., Sept and Bee. Bo& mmmtr and mUmm 
dungeabler with an ezoeaa of tain; the latter aeaaon oold^ and 
■winter setting in early, 

1837. — winds this year nearly at a minimum, mostjj^era- 
lent in June and July, the rest distributed over all the remaining 
months, the spring and autumn having nearly an equal share. 
Summer rather changeable : a^dumn yexy fine : following winter 
very severe. 

1838. — winds rathar in excess, occurring mostly in the early 
part of the year, tjspecially in Jan., Feb. and May, butpi^valent 
also in November. Sunwier changeable : autumn moderately 
fine, with the quantity of rain below the mean. 

1889. — winds eeareefy exceeding ihose of 1837, and confined 
duefiy to the first half of the year ; most preTalent in April and 
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May; none, or scarcely any, in July, Aug. and Sept. Both 
fummer and autumn cliangeable and very wet. 

1840. — winds at a maxitmm, by far the greater number 
oocmriiig m the fint five months^ efqpedally Feb.^ Maich and 
April; none in June and July^ but some in aatomn, and tiiie 
number in Dec. equalling tiiat of March. Both mtmmer and 
autumn (excepting Aupr. which was fine) rather changeable, 
with frequent rain. Following winter very severe. 

1841. — winds at a mininmm, occurrmg principaUy in Feb. 
and April; scaicely any afterwazda till Oct The wettest amn- 
mar and andumn zeooided in my observations. 

1843. — E*' winds nm^ in eaxen, prevailing especially in April, 
and in less quantity throughout the summer and autumn 
months, with the exception of Aug. Scarcely any in Feb. and 
March. Summer very line, with a high mean temp. : autumn 
changeable ; followed by a very mild winter. 

1848.— A maon proportion of & winds, occuning chiefly in 
the &8t six months, and especially in Feb., March and June. 
£hinmer wet and changeable : autumn^ with the exception of 
September, cold and changeable likewise. Following wititer^ 
the early part of it, very mild. 

1844. — winds nearly at a maxtmumj prevailing greatly in 
May and December, a few in each of the other months : the two 
half-yeais about balanced in respect of thehrfirequency. Simmer 
on the whole fine, and yery dry till after Midsummer : autumn 
changeable j followed by a severe winter, 

1845. — E^^^ winds under the rneany blowing chiefly in March, 
April and Sept, j but a few in all the other months, except Aug, 
and Oct. June fine and hot, but My and August very cool and 
changeable. .<liiftiiitii,onthewhole|Teiyfineanddiy; followed 
by a very mild winter. 

1846. — E^^' winds above the nwanj but hiudly any occurring 
before April, and not many in that month ; very prevalent in 
June, August and September, and a few in each of the succeeding 
months, especially Dec Summer extremely hot and fine : autumn 
likewise fine, exceptmg Oct, with high mean temp. : following 
winter very severe. 
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1847. — winds very muel m exeeta,^^ manj ooeuiniig ia 
tite second as In the fint half of tlie year, and distributed OT«r 
all tha numthSy }mt most poreTalaiit in Feb., March, Aprils July 
and Oct Summer, on llie whoIe> fina and aaaaonalile : onAimii 

rather changeable, but yery mild. 

1848. — ^E'' winds nearfy at a minimum, not more prevalent in 
ipzing than in autumn, and di.stributed oyer all the months, 

except Feb., June and Aurnist, Summer and autumn both veiy 
wet and chang-eable, followed by a very liiie and mild winter. 

1849. — winds rather in excess, and nearly as mnny in the 
second half of the year in the first, distributed ovt;r n il the 
months. Summer very fine : autumn at first "wct and chang' (ihle, 
but the latter half \eTj fine ; followed by a very severe tcmter. 

(144.) On reviewing the chancten of the aeveral 
yean above given^ it will be obaemd that scarcely any 
inference can be drawn from the total amount of Easterly 
winds tbat may occur in any one year. These winds may 

be in excess, even to a maximum, or at a mean, or under 
the meanj and yet tlic summer may be either fine and 
settled, or wet and changeable. The same uiay be said 
of the autumn, as also of the summer and autumn taken 
together. No in^tancp, however, occurs of a very fine 
summer, in which the amount of Easterly winds is much 
under the mean. Bat more importance attaches to the 
mode in which these winds are distributed over the re* 
qieetive seasons. It will he found that, in all cases of 
a fine and dry smnmer, either they are entirely out of 
pisoe, ooeurdng in summer and antunm instead of spring 
(as in 1846^ the finest and hottest summer in the above 
leries)^ or else^ though occurring chiefly in the springs 
they still keep their ground in some measure, returning 
at intervals during tiie succeeding months. In fact, it 
is mainly due to the wmd settling itscU again in the dry 
quarter, such as the N.-£. usually is, that the weather 
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remains steady. On the other hand, in those yean 
which are distinguished by wet and changeable summers, 

it may be observed that the Easterly winds preponderate 
greatly in the spring, or during the first half of the year, 
if they are not almost confined to that season. The 
only years in winch there are marked exceptions to this 
rale are those of 1837 and 1848 but these years are 
both characterized by the Easterly winds being nearly at 
a minimum; consequently^ though distributed over a 
wider period of time, very few fall to the lot of any 
month in particular. In 1841, the wettest year I ever 
recorded^ not only were the Easterly winds actually at 
a minimum, or less in total amount than any other year 
in the series, but these winds were almost entirely con- 
fined to February and April, and between this latter 
month and October there were none at all. 

(145.) Evidently, therefore, the greater or less pre- 
valence of the Easterly winds materially aids in character- 
izing the seasons; and though we may not confidently 
affirm, because they have already occurred in spring, 
they will not return in summer or autumn, yet if they 
have been much m excess at the former season, we have 
reason to expect South-westerly winds (which are gene- 
rally attended by more or less of wet) in the succeeding 
months, to restore the balance ; as also, if there is a 
great absence of Easterly winds in spring, when we 
usually look for them, the chances are they will prevail 
later in the year, occasioning either a fine summer, or a 
fine autumn, or both. 

(14G.) The same balance is sometimes struelv between 
one year and another. Thus 1837, 1839, and 1841, are 
all years in which the Easterly winds are either at, or 
nearly at, a minimum ; the alternate years, 1838, lS4rO, 
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and 1842j being those in which thqr are more or less 
in excess, or at a maximum. At other times^ two or 
more years follow together, of the same character in 
respect of these winds^ before the balance tarns. 

(147.) The severity of the winter depends a good 
deal upon the prevalence of Easterly or Northerly winds 
in December and January; but I can trace no connexion 
between the character of this season, and the amount 
of Easterly winds, or the periods of their occurrence, in 
the year preceding. 

(148.) Equinaetial Winds. — ^Abont the times of the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes strong gales of wind 
often set in, which, from their particular occurrence at 
those seasons, are termed the equinoctial gales. I do 
not find, however, that these winds return with any great 
regolarity. In certain years the weather is perfectly 
calm and steady at such times; and though there may 
be strong winds at some other periods, both before and 
after the equinoxes, these seem to have no obvious con- 
nexion with the period in question. When these galea 
do occur, whether exactly at the time of the equinox or 
not, they are generally from the W. and S.W., and 
appear due to a sudden descent of the upper current, 
which is always setting in from the equator to the poles. 
With regard to those which take place in the spring, 
nsoally about the end of March or beginning of April, 
— it was supposed by the late Mr. Gough, of Kendal, 
that they are antecedent to that more settled state of 
weather during which the Easterly winds are so preva- 
lent*. In order to ascertain how far this is the case, 
or whether the equinoctial gales of spring or autumn 
are in connexion with any other marked features of 

• See Meteorological jCramactionSf 1839, voL i. p, 67. . 
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weather, I have thrown together in the following Table 
the circumstances under which these winds have oc- 
curred, when they have occurn d at all, in the several 

years oi the series so often before spoken of, 

(Spn'nff.) {Autumn.) 

1831.— Strong W^' winds 1831. — iVb unnds at or near 

Mar. 12-17. Previously to their iJie time of the equinox. Bot h 

settinD- in , as well tus afterwarda, Sept. and Oct. fine and settled, 
wetaud unsettled weather, with 
E'y and N.E*' winds. 

IBSQ.—No e^itwcticUicituh. 1832.— X' iirit half of Oct. 

A long period of fine and dry stonny, with winds: before 

WMlhor (fiom Feb. to middle and after fine and aettled. 
of April) witili Ely winds. 

188a--Stonnyaiidiui86tliled VSS^—NoeqmnoelMwiiiiA: 

thioiighoiit Feb. with strong Sept. and a gnat pert of Oct 

winds: foUowed by keen fine and setfled. 
end K*E?)^ winds in March. 

1834— Strong winds at ia34.— JVb eqmnodidl winds. 

intervals during March : Apxil Great part of Sept and firat 

fine and dry, with E'J^ winds. half of Oct. very fine. 

1835.— Hcayj' gales from W. 1885.— Stron^rW>- and S. 

end of Feb. and firft week in winds at intervals during Sep- 

Mar. Preceded by changeable tember. Previously a long run 

and unsettled weather, with of fine hot weather: followed 

winds : the same weather by much wet. 
and the same winda prevailing 
also for a short time afterwardsy 
the lotbor then giving plaoe to 

. 1896k— Stonnyandunsettled 1880.— Strong wind, with 

intervals daring March and storms^ second week in Oct 

KnOy but no veiy heavy galea. Hnoh changeable weather pie- 

VaQowed by fine weather in vionaly: last fortnight In Oct 

Mft^with Y}^ and N.E'' winds, more settled, but cold. 

^^NoeqmnoetiM tcindlv. 1837.— A change from wet 
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Y«ty ooU Miudi and Apnl; 
eevere weitihw IneaUng up on 
the 21st of the latter sumtiiy 
without wind. 

1838. — Strong winds at in- 
terrals during: each of the first 
four Tnortth'^, but nmw in par- 
fmdar at the tun of the equinox. 
I?y winds on and off the whole 
period 

1839. — windB Llowln!? 
at intervals during March, but 
noY€xy heavy gales. E'' winds 
•In at and with a long 
cnnthreanceof coldchaiigeaMe 
wBtther. 

1640.— Blowing £n«h from 
NJL at tihe tnneof theequiiijxz, 
lot no heavy galea, and no 

marked change of weather en- 
auog. The same winda pce- 
wfling before and after. 

1841. — Equinoctial winds 
blowing from S.W. for nine 
days iu succession towards the 
end of Marcli. (Fine and niild 
weather had set in a few dav3 
preyiously, after a sevyre Fe- 
Imuuy with great prevalence of 
winds.) FoOflfwed by 
dungeaUe weatherwitii ahift- 
ing winds. 

1813, ^ Eqiunoetial winds 
6oniS.W. andN.W. the latter 
bIfofMaveli. Attended bya 
change firom mild to cold and 
Btomy weather with £^ winds. 



to fine sndmoie settled weather 
just at the tuna of the equinox, 
hut nnaceompaniad hy any 

strong winds. 

1888.— Stormy, with galea 
of wind, the last week in Oct- 
Provion?! part of that month 
wet: Sept. iine and settled. 

ISiid. — Strong ffftleg from N- 
and N.E. the end of Oct., but 
none earlier. Preceded by a 
long run of wet and changeable 
weaUier with "W^ winda: the 
same weather returning after 
the gales. 

1840.— No tqumodUa wmd$. 
Greater part of September and 
October changeable. 



1841. — Stronir S.W' -wind? 
the end of Scptembr^r. Pre- 
ceded as well OS fuliovs ed by 
wet and changeable weather. 



1842. — Strong winds from 
£. and N.K the end of "Sept 
Previoualy mild and change- 
able : afterwards fine and dry 
with N.£. winds* 

O 
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184a— StrangvmdifiomE. ld4S.--^tzong gale of wind 
and SJl the last week in Har. fiomW*aiidaW.Oet7aiida 
Preceded by ten days of very Breoeded by several weeka of 



winds: followed by mode- £^ winda: followed by oold 
lately fine, with var. winds. and wet 

N.B. Very stormy before, 
on Feb. and 4, with strong 
winda from iV. and N.W., pre- 
viously to very severe weather 
tNitting in, and the wind fixing 
itself in N.E. 

1S44. — Eq^uinoctial galea 1844 — Strong winds 
firam W. and W* Uoving Oct 3 and & Eiae autimmal 
fortenauooMfliTedayatiieiiiid- weatiber preriooflly, ivith pie- 
dkofMaich* Ptecededbya valenoeof £?ririiida: wet and 
loDgnmof stannjaiiid imgenlal nneetded afterwaida^totfae end 
wealto: followed (bnt not ofOotober. 
iinTnediately)by diaagetomild 
apring weather. 

1845. — Equinoctial gales 1846. — Equinoctial winds 
fromW. the last week in March, blowing strong from W. and 
Preceded by nearly two months S.W. the 3rd week in Sept. 
of very severe weathfT; fol- Preceded by very fine weather 
lowed by milder and more with E^y winds, followed by 
genial; but a prevalence ofE^' changeable. 

winds both before and after the 
gales. 

1846. — Wy winds blowing 1846b— Strong gale from W. 
rather fresh at intervals duxing and S.lKr. Sqpt 24. Very fine 
Maidi wd April, accompanied weatiifir previously with N.E. 
by changeable weather: no wind: wet and atoimy October, 
heavy gales, and very few 



1847. — Equinoctial ^alcs 1847.— W^^ and N.W>y winds 
from S. and S.W. blowing for blowing fresh at intervals 
%Feraldaystogetherthemiddle thzonghout Sept. and Oct. 



fine and mild weather with 



very fine and mild weather with 
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of MttdL PtooededlqrfleTeKe Both thaae months rfmngmWe, 
wefttber with N. and N.E. 
winds: afterwazdsftcliaxigeto 
miUy and like spring. 

Heavy TV'Ty gales before 
the Srd week in Feb., during a 
short thaw in the middle of 

frost 

1848. — winds blowing 1848. — A cbange from fine 
firesh at intervals during Feb. settled weather with N'^ winds, 
an<i >rRrch, especially the Inst the lost week in Sept, to wet, 
week in Feb. Both these with windfl ; but the latter 
months veiy mild and change- not blowing hard. 

able, with a great deal oi rain. 

1849. — winds blowing 1849.— (Greater part of Sep- 
latherfreBhouooeortwoooca- tember and first half of Octo- 
aooa in Uaieli and April ^ but her changeable, witli TaiiaUe 
never reaj strong : greater part windsy blowing fieah oceaalon* 
ofeaehmonthveryftneandmild. aUy, but never very attong. 

(149.) The first thing to be noted in the above Table 
ia that^ in scarcely more than half the number of years 
grreOi have any particularly strong winds occurred at 
all about the time of the Tcmal or antumnal equinox. 
Also, although these winds, when th^ do blow, are 
genmlly more or less Westerly, it will be observed that 
m one instance at the time of the vernal eqninoz they 
were from the 8. as well (1847),~-at another from the E. 
and S.E. (1843); likewise, at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, there la an matanee of gales fruiu the E. and 
N.E. (1842). 

(150.) It will be observed further, that the equinoc- 
tial gales by no means lead in all cases to the introduc- 
tion of the Easterly winds in spring. There would seem 
to be some connexion between them, in those years in 
which the Easterly winds are most prevalent (as is gene« 

q2 
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rally the case) at that particular aeason; bat the latter 
quite as often precede as follow the galea in question ; 
and when they do follow^ they often do not follow 
immediately, as in the year 1886. There are also some 

years, as 1831 and 1845, in which the Easterly winds 
are prevalent both, before and alter the occurrence of 
the gales. The nearest approach that can be made to a 
general rule on this head seems to be as follows : if the 
Easterly winds prevail from an early period of the year, 
and do not continue for any great length of time, then, 
whenever they give way, the galea occur, previous to 
the introduction of more genial hreeiea : if the Easterly 
winds do not set in for any continuance till about the 
usual period^ in March or April, then the stormy and 
unsettled weather will generally he found prevailing in 
the previous mon^, t. e, Februaty or March; and may 
either be comcident with the time of the vernal equinox, 
or may take place sooner than the equinox: if the 
Easterly wmds commence very eai'ly in the year, and 
continue steady till the spring is considerably advanced, 
there may be no equinoctial gales at all, nor any parti- 
cularly strong winds before or after the equinox, as in 
the year 1832 : — there is yet another case, viz. when 
the Easterly winds, without continuing to blow steadily 
for any great length of time together, nevertheless keep 
on and off, alternating with winds from the Western 
hemisphere^ in an irregular manner; in such seasons 
^ there is generally a great prevalence of stormy weather^ 
and strong galeB recur frequently, some of which may 
take place at the equinox, or otherwise, as it happens, 
changeable weather will be experienced in those 
^s, in which there are scarce any Easterly winds till 
late in the spring, as in 1846. 
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(161.) Thus the equinoctial gales, when they occur 
at allf seem rather to be attendant upon^ or at least the 
fbremiuiers of, a cliange of weather, than to serve as an 

introduction of the Easterly ^vinds ; though a change of 
the wind, more or less permanent, generally occurs at 
the same time, if previously it had been long fixed in 

'duy particular quart(.'r. Tlie equinox being about the 
time when a decided change of weather often takes 
plaoe, gaks likewise are freqnent at that period. After 

a severe winter, or a long run of dry frost, especially, 
such gales generally mdicate the breakiug«up of the 
hard weather, and lead more or less directly to the 
commencement of spring. This was the case in 1845, 
and again in 1847 : in the former of these years, the gales 
occurred from the W., blowing for several days toge^ 
ther in the last week of March, and raising the mean 
temperature of that week nearly ten degrees above that 
of the preceding one : in 1847, the gales were from the 
S. and S.W. about the middle of March, the mean tem- 
perature of the week in which they occurred being an 
advance upon that of the week previous by 18 degrees. 
At the same time the change is not necessarily from 
cold weather to milder : it is quite as often the reverse, 
if, from the late^ setting^in of Northerly and Easterly 
winds, the previous winter has been unusually mild. 
Exceptional years too occur, such as 1831 and 1843, 
when strong gales take place at the time of the equinox, 
without bringing about any lasting change of weather 
at aU ; in the latter of these two years, however, strong 
winds, more exactly representing the equinoctial gales 
in character, had taken place previously in the begin- 
ning of February^, on the occasion of the wind fixing 
itself in the N.E., accompanied by frost. 
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(152«) In like maimer, gdes at the autumnal equmox 

often attend the breaking-up of a fine summer; bringing 
in wet and changeable weather^ as in 1835, and several 
other years in the above aeries; or th^ may terminate 
a wet season, and usher in fine and dry weather in its 
place, with Easterly winds. If changeable weather pre- 
vails through September and October, accompanied by 
variable winds^ no particular gales occur that can wifh 
any propriety be called equinoctial, though it may be 
more or less stormy at intervals during the whole 
period, as in 1847^ and again in 1849 :— or a run of 
fine settled autumnal weather may continue a long 
while without any strong idnds, as in 1831 and 1838. 
Or here also, as at the time of the vernal equinox, there 
may be no wind to signify^ and yet a decided change 
of weather may take place just at the time of the equi- 
noz, as in 1887. There are other similar izregularities 
which can be reduced to no certain rule. 

(153.) Hoi and cold icinds, — few persons can have 
failed to notice a great difference in their sensations of 

heat and cold, according to the quarter from which the 
wind blows. Though the weather may remain the same 
in other respects, and the sun shine equally bright, — 
yet, if the wind shift but a few points* one way or the 
other, its effect in raising or lowering the temperature 
of the air is often almost immediate. The cold biting 
Easterly winds of spring, which cause such discomfort 
to invalids, and which are so generally prejudicial to 
health, have been already spoken of (148) . The soft West- 
erly winds, which prevail in the dedine of the year, 
before frost and winter have set in, and the hot Southerly 
winds that occasionally blow in summer, are equally 
familiar to us. But it requires more exact observatioa 
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to perceive that the relative temperatarea of the different 
winds are not always the same, and that they vary with 

the season. The winds which are the hottest and coldest 
in summer are not the same with those which are the 
hottest and coldest in winter. Howard has observed 
(and it is quite in agreement with my own observations) 
that warm weather tn umter almost uniformly comes 
firom the S.W.j S., and W*; but m spring and summer 
from the S. and E.*'^ In like manner the coldest 
winds in winter and spring are from the N.£«» but in 
summer generally from the N.W. 

(154.) There is still, however, -d mean temperature 
belonging to each wind, taking one season with an- 
other, which probably varies but little at the same place 
from year to year, and which it is important to ascer- 
tain. It is interestingj also^ to note the order in which 
the winds arrange themselves^ when considered in this 
point of view. 

(155.) I have no results of my own to offer on this 
subject^ but it has received attention firom some foreign 

inctcorologists ; and Kamtz has given an abstract of 
observations carried on by M. Otto Eisenlohr in parti- 
cnlar, at Carlsruhe, for 84 years, and compared with ' 
others made at Paris, London, Hamburgh^ and Mos- 
cowf* I shall content myself with copymg the results 
obtained in respect of London abne, being the only ones 
of much interest to our countrymen generally, and, in so 
domg, arrange the winds, not, as in the original table, 

* Climate of Lcrndon^ toI. L p. 27. 

t Meteorology (by Walker), p. 169. Tlie temperatures are 
given by Earntz in degiees of Centigiadey but the same table 
win be foond^ in d^gxees of EBhienheity in IfwmwniB MeUora^ 
Ugy,^. 428. 
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according to compass, but in the order of their respective 
temperatures. 

Mean Temperature of the different IVinds. 

S 6§-43 

S.W 51-65 

S.E 5104 

W 60-43 

E 49-33 

N.W 47-68 

N.E 46-64 

N 46-77 

(156.) It thus appears that, taking all the seasons 
together, the S. wind is the hottest, and the N. the 
coldest, that blows in this country, which is what, per- 
haps, might be expected, seeing that the maximum 
degrees of heat and cold are sometimes on the one and 
sometimes on the other side of those two points re- 
spectively, according to season, as above pointed out. 

(157.) If it excite surprise that the Easterly winds 
arc not colder, it must be remembered that a great part 
of the so-called Easterly winds in spring are really more 
or less North-easterly, and that, though, nevertheless, 
the true Easterly winds are very cold during the first 
five months in the year, they are very hot in summer, 
at which season they often continue to blow much after 
their usual time of ceasing. 
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CHAPT£Il m. 

BABOMETER, AND ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

The Barometer, — Next to the tkermometer the baro- 
meter is nndoabtedly the most important instmrnent in 

meteorological researches^ and after inquiring into the 
conditions of the temperature of any locahty, it is de- 
sirable to attend to the circamstanees connected with 
the pressure of the superincumbent atmosphere. 

(158.) The barometer, perhaps, is more generally 
observed than the thermometer, on account of its indi- 
cations as a weather-glass. There are few respectable 
houses which do not possess one of these instruments, — 
though too often of a very inferior make, — the same 
being consulted by the family every morning, to ascer- 
tain what is likely to be the weather durmg the day. 
And, no doubt, the barometer will reveal something on 
this head. Neither can there be any question as to the 
importance, in certain cases especially, of being able to 
form some judgment in respect of the coming weather. 
To say nothing of^ther classes of the community, who 
are all more or less concerned in this matter, the opera- 
tions of the farmer and gardener depend so much upon 
season and weather^ that their interests would be greatly 
promoted by a knowledge of the laws by which at-, 
mospheric changes are regulated. Yet few farmers 

g6 
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or gardeners possess this knowledge. They are in 
general content with the traditional maxims handed 
down to them by their fathers^ or certain vulgar no- 

tioiis, wlndi possibly may have some truth in them, 
but which^ from their uncertainty, hardly admit of any 
practical bearing. Thus I have Imown farmers wait for 
the change of the moon before beginning to cut their 
hay J or they have been guided by some other indica- 
tion^ which they were in the habit of interpreting as a 
favourable sign, while they entirely overlooked those in- 
dications, which pointed directly the opposite way. Even 
persona who look to more tmatwordiy sources of in- 
formation about the weather, and who for this purpose 
consult the barometer, seldom draw any correct infer- 
ences from this instrument, from not sufficiently under- 
standing the language whieh it speaks. The mere 
height of the barometer is scarcely more to be trusted 
than any other indication of the weather we may be 
disposed to look to singly. There may be occasions 
when there is no mistaking its signs, but, in general, 
unless combined with other observations, on the wind 
and temperature especially, it will quite as often mis- 
lead, as guide us aright. Instances sometimes occur of 
a very high barometer, yet accompanied by rain; as 
also of a very low one, the weather notwithstanding 
being iioc. It is this circumstance which often makes 
people out of humour with their barometer, and induces 
them to cry it down as an instrument not to be trusted ; 

whereas there is no instrument more valuable for com- 
mon use, if properly understood. The fault is with those 
who do not know how to look at it. 

(159.) Too much reliance must not be placed upon 
the words Fair, Change, and Ram, which are engraved 
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on 4]i6 plates of most barometers. It may be questioned 
whetlier they e?eii indicate those heights of the mereu* 
rial column^ at whidi the states of wealfher severally 

signified by such terms ordinarily prevail. Certainly, 
however^ It is often far otherwise. Without any mate- 
rial vai'iatiou of the column, there may be stcacly rain 
if the wind is in one direction, while^ other coiiditions 
remaininpr nearly the same, it may be quite fair, li' the 
wind is in a contrary direction. Neither is it sufficient, 
in all casesj to notice the actual elevation or depression 
of the barometer, for the reaaona above given ; inde- 
pendently of the circumstance that the same height of 
the meieury would give a different indication in respect 
of weather^ according to the level of the dtuatiim in 
which the observer ia placed. The lower that level is, 
the higher the barometer must stand, eteterii paribm, to 
insure fine weather. 

(160.) The great point to be attended to, is the using 
or falling of the barometer above or below its mean 
yearly heis:ht at the locality in question. This last may 
be considt red, in a general way, as the turning-point. 
It should be further noticed, whether it is in an oscil- 
lating state, rising and falling by torna in very short 
periods of time, or whether its movements continue 
steadily in the same direction, advancing or receding 
by very gradual steps. An oscillating barometer always 
indicates unsettled weather, when it may be qmte Mr, 
perhaps, one hour, and hard rain the next, the sky be* 
coming overcast very suddenly. But if from being very 
low, the barometer gradually rise until it get consider- 
ably above the mean, we may then with tolerable seeu- 
rity reckon upon fine weather shortly, though the rain 
continue more or less for some time after the rise has 
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commenoed ; as, on the contrary, if Arom being above tlie 
mean, a gradual fall of the barometer take place to a 
point considerably below it^ a change to wet may be 
almost certainly looked for, and the more certainly the 
uiure gradual the fall is, the weather, notwithstaadmg, 
continuing fine while the downward moyement la going 
on. If to observations of this nature we add the reanlta 
deduced from a knowledge of the mean heiglit of tlie 
mercurial column correspcmding to each of the eight 
chief winds, we haye then very trustworthy data upon 
which to grouud our judgment of the weather, so far as 
it is indicated by the barometer. 

(161.) The barometer is especially valuable, as re- 
vealing to us the changes which are going on in the 
upper strata of the atmosphere, and which^ but for the 
help of this instrument, we could know nothing about; 
Measuring the whole weight of the superincumbent 
atmosphere^ it tells us of alterations in this weight 
caused from time to time by changes of temperature 

and wind. If the tcm])eraturc ou the surface of the 
globe were everywhere the same, the air would be 
everjrwhere at rest: its pressure, too, would be the same 
everywhere at equal heights, and the barometer would 
be invariable. But this equihbhum is constantly bemg 
disturbed by the varying influence of the sun in different 
regions, giving rise to currents and local displacements 
of the air, and consequently to tiuctuations in the baro- 
meter. If the temperature in a particular locality rises, 
the air above that place becomes rarefied, and ascending 
to a greater elevation than it stood at before, flows over 
into* the adjoining regions^ by which its whole wei^t 
is diminished, and the barometer falls. If the tempe- 
rature is diminished, a contrary efiect is produced : the 
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fiohunn of air htTuig its density increased sinks to ft 
lower lerd^ while other air flows in from the neighbonr- 
mg parts to fill up the md, inemnng the prenuie, 
and canfling the barometer to rue. That, then, aome 
at leaat of the flnctaationa of the barometer would leem 
to be oeeasioned by a variation in the denaity of the 
lower regions of the air. This, however, will not ex- 
plain them all ; nor, especially, wiii it serve to account 
for those changes of weather, by which the barometric 
Uiovements are generally accompaiiicd. It must be fur- 
ther remembered, therefore, that there is an atmosphere 
of aqueous vapour as well as one of air above our heads, 
the former fluctuating in amount equally as the latter, 
and exerciaing likewise a certain influence upon the 
barometer. Thia vapour is derived from the evapoia* 
tkm of water from the aur^EMie of the earth, the quanti^ 
taken up depending mainly upon the temperature; and 
it is the precipitation of when exceeding in amount 
dhat can be upheld in the atmosphere at the existing 
temperature, which causes rain« The precipitation may 
either take place where the evaporation took place, in 
consequence of the lowerir)^; of the temperature of tlie 
air i'iom some cau^c at that particular spot ; or a large 
body of air saturated with vapour may be rarried by 
winds into a far-distant repon, and the vapour there be 
precipitated, in consequence of its mixing with the air 
of colder latitudes. In the former instance the rain 
probably would not be considerable, and the barometer 
might not be affected to any sensible amount, or might 
even rise while the rain ia Mling. If in the latter case 
the barometer fall, as it undoubtedly would, it ia not 
due to the rain, aa ia sometimes supposed, but to the , 
rarefied state of the air by which die rain is accom^ 
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paniedL The accumulation of vapour in itself woidd 
tend by its pressure to ram the barometric colomiii 
bat sneh accnmalation can only take place when die air 
has been much rarefied by heat, which last inflaenoey 
being the greater of the two, makes the barometer 
fall. 

(163.) The excess, therefore, of aqneons vapour in 
the air, and the fall of the barometer, instead of being 
one the cause of the other, are, to a certain extent, due 
to the same canse. Either a heated current sets in 
from the S,W., which is always comparatively a moist 
wind, from passing Ofer the Atlantic Ocean, or, if local 
causes tend to rarefy the air at a particular place, the 
vapour of the surrounding regions flows in more freely, 
in consequence of the more ready admission giym to its 
particles*. In either of these cases the barometer would 
fall; and the ehauces of raiu following, if such state of 
things continued long> would^ especially in the former 
case, be confdderable. But in the instance first men- 
tioned, it is easy to see that the conaexion between the 
rain and the fall of the barometer is not a necessary one^ 
except in reference to countries situated like our own. 
The circumstance of the S.W. wind bringing up vapour 
is due entirely to the geographical position of Great 
Britain. If, instead of a great ocean Ijring to the west- 
ward of this country, there were a coutmeut of equal 

* It was formerly thought that the aqueous vapour in the 
atmos[^6ve was united eftmtca% to the air, or dissolved by it; 
bat S^ton has shown that the movements of the partides of 
€tke former are quite independent of the movements of the par- 
ticles of the latter, and that, in fact, the union of the vapour 
with the several gases of the atmosphere is a mere fnechamcd 
one. 
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aiie» yet more if that contment oonButed of an ezteuro 
landy desert, the 8.W. wind, being a hot wind, would 

still make the barometer fall^ while^ beiug dc\ oid of the 
greater part of the vapour with which it is now charged, 
the air would remain clear, and there would be no rain. 
Nor, in the case of local rarefactions of the au", does 
rain necessarily follow, though the barometer fall ; for 
the vapour in the aurrounding regions may not be 
snffideaitly in excess, or flow m aoffieieiit quantify to 
lead to a precipitation* 

(168.) in like maimer we may explain why the rue 
of the hafometer ardinaiily indicatea the fefcom of fine 
weather. Ita risbg ia due to the setting-in of northerly 
emienta, which, being cold, incieaae the density of the 
m, and which, being at the same time dry, take np the 
Buperabandant moisture. Yet whether the rain, which 
may have becu falling previously to the wind shifting 
to the N. or N.E., cease as soon as these winds begin 
to blow, must depend entirely upon the amount of the 
vapour previously existinj^ in the air, in connexion with 
the temperature of the northerly current. If the amount 
of aqneona vapour be very great, and the change of 
wind have eanaed a eonaiderable reduction of tempera- 
tare, the rain may continue for some time after the 
barmeter begma to rise, or even &11 heavier than be- 
fore: whereas^ if the amount of vapour be leas, and the 
difference between the temperature of the aoutherly or 
westerly wind whidi previously prevailed and that of 
the northerly current be leia also, fbe rain may cease 
almost immediately. In either case, however, if the 
northerly winds continue blowing, the fine weather will 
return after a time, and the barometer wiU continue 
rising till it is finally established. 
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(164.) From these general remarks on the falling 
and rising of the barometer, in connexion with changes 
of the weather from dry to wet and wet to dry, I pro- 
ceed to give the results of the observations made with 
my own instrument at Swaffham Bulbeck, for the same 
period of nineteen years, previously adverted to under 
the head of Thermometer and Temperature. 

(165.) The barometer employed for this purpose was 
one of Newman's, having an iron cistern, and a float in 
front to adjust the level of the mercury in the cistern 
to the bottom of the scale, which last is of brass through- 
out its length. This adjustment, which obviates the 
necessity of any correction for the capacity of the cis- 
tern, was in all cases accurately attended to, before 
making an observation. The barometer is furnished 
with a thermometer, the bulb of which dips into the 
mercury in the cistern ; and the temperature was always 
noted down simultaneously with the height of the mer- 
curial column. The diameter of the tube of the baro- 
meter is '35 inch. The vernier is so divided as to 
read oflf to five-hundredths of an inch, and by the help 
of light admitted from behind, its index can be brought 
very accurately down to the convex surface of the mer- 
cury in the tube. The results obtained by this baro- 
meter have been all corrected for capillarity, and reduced 
to the temperature of 32°. The corrections were made 
according to the Tables published in the Report of the 
Royal Society*. The instrument was fixed in an apart- 
ment on the ground floor, with a N.W. aspect, and 
without any fireplace in it, so that the temperature of 

• Report of the Committee of Ph t/sics, including Meteorology ; 
approved hy the President and Council. 8vo. London, 1840. See 
pap '8 81 and 82. 
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the room was not subject to any sudden changes. Care 
was taken at the time of fixing to insure its perpen- 
dicularity. The position of it remained unaltered 
during the whole period tor which the observations 
were continued, l^ese observations were madei as in 
the case of the thermometrical ones, every day at the 
hours of 10 A.M. and 10 p.m., with only occasional in- 
terruptions. 

(166.) The first results of importance to be recorded 
are those given in the following Table : — 



Table I. — Showing the mean height of the Barometer 
at Swaffham Bulbeck, together with the greatest and 
lowest observed heights, <md the greatest range, during 
each of the above nineteen years. 



Tew, 


Mean Height. 


Greatest 
Obierved 


Least 
Observed 


^ -* - ^ 

Bufe. 


1831. 


29-853 


30-570 


28-852 


1-718 


1832. 


29-979 


30-535 


29-138 


1-397 


i8sa 


29*900 


80*754 


28*7B0 


1*974 


1834. 


29-900 


30-682 


29-017 


1*665 


18.^5. 


2D 939 


30-880 


28-805 


2075 


1836. 


29-839 


30-726 


28 ■724 


2-002 


1837. 


29-952 


3()-718 


28-900 


1-818 


18.3^S. 


2^)-846 


30-554 


28-592 


1-902 


1839. 


29-867 


30-568 




1-713 


1840. 


29*911 


80-722 


28*510 


2-212 


1841. 


29*769 


30*530 


28*818 


1*712 


1842. 


29-950 


30-r)87 


28-770 


1-817 


1843. 


29-885 


30-550 


28-143 


2-407 


1844. 


29-826 


30-414 


28-665 


1-749 


1845. 


29-857 


30-551 


28-727 


1-824 


1846. 


29-841 


30-672 


28-739 


1-933 


1847. 


29-906 


30-551 


28-388 


2163 


1848. 


29*812 


30*613 


28*625 


1*888 


1849. 


29*895 


30^ 


28*987 


1-879 


Mmil • • 


29-885 


30-628 


28*739 


1-890 
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(167.) The mean height of the barometer at Swaff- 
htm Bulbeck for the nineteen yeara in qneation ia aeea 
by the above Table to be 29*885. This nu an, however, 
as already stated^ is deduced from observations made at 
the homonymous honn q£ 10 a.m. and 10 p.m.^ whieh 
are near the times at which the barometer, on an ave- 
rage^ stands highest during the twenty-four hours. It 
ia neoeasaiy, therefore, to make a slight eonectioii, in 
oirder to approximate it more nearly to the true mean, 
which, according to Kamts, takes place about mid-day> 
generally between mid-day and one o'eloek. It ia well 
known that the barometer ia subject to horary oacilla^ 
tions arising from the influence of the sun, and quite 
independent of those due to other causes. These ho* 
rary oseillations vary with the latitude and the season^. 
In our own country they have been well demonstrated 
by some obsenrers!, espeeially by Mr* Snow Harris, in 
a Beport to the British Association in 1889t> giving 
the results of hourly observations of the barometer at 
Plymouth for a period of three years. From these ob- 
servations it appears that the barometer is sobject to 
two maxima and two minima during the twenty-four 
hours, the former occurring at a little before 10 a^m., 
and at 10 p.m.^ the latter at a little after 4 am., and a 
little after S p.m. The amount of the oscillation during 

* Uiuler the tropicfl^ where the TsnationB of the barometer 
firam other causes are extremely slight, Humboldt observes that 

the regularity of the horary variatioiis ^is such, that, in the 

daytime especially, we may infer the lioiir from the height of 
the column of mercury, without being in error on an average 
more than fifteen, or seventeen minutes.'' — Coamoa (Sabine's 
TransL), vol. i. p. 308. 
t Itep. of Brie. A$90e. 1889^ p. 148. 
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each of the four periods is, approximately, as fol- 
lows: — 

Eise fsom 4 A.M. to 10 *014 inch. 

Fall „ 10 a.m. to 3p.1I. 017 „ 

Biae „ 3 p.!!. to 10 -021 „ 

Fall „ 10p.m. to 4a.m. 018 „ 

To reduce^ therefor^ the mean height of the baro- 
meter at Swaffham Bnlbeck as given above to the trae 

mean, it would probably require about one-hundredth 
of an ineh to be subtracted from it. It would then 
stand at 29*876 inches ; and it is remarkable how httie 
this differs from the mean height of the barometer for 
noon at Greenwich, which, according to Mr. Belville^ is 
29*872 inches, on an average of thirty years^. The 
mean height of the barometer at the Cambridge Obser- 
vatory, from 10 years^ observations, commencing with 
1837, and ending with 1849 (the years 1844, 1845, 
and 1846 being omitted), is 29' 906 inches. 

(168.) The highest mean during the above series of 
yean ia 29*990 inches in 1834; the lowest is 29*769 
inches in 1841. The difference between the two is 
'221 inch, showing the range of the mean during the 
same period. The above two years in which the highest 
and the lowest mean occurred were also respectively 
the driest and the wettest years in the whole series, 
tlins showing the connexion which exists between the 
height of the barometer and the qtumtity of rain, when 
taken on a long average. 

(169.) The greatest observed height was on January 
2nd, 1835, when the barometer rose to 80*880 inehes, 
correctedt i but it was nearly as high in February 1841^, 

* Manual of the Barometer, p. 18. 

t The hsTomdter of the late Rev. J. Hailstone stood this same 
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riamg then to 80*866 inches. The mean annual greatest 
preaaore ia 80*628 inchea ; and there is only om yeeat 

in the series (1844) when it was below thirty iuclies and 
ft half; but it aeldom gets to thirty inches and seven- 
tenths, and very rarely indeed to thirty inchea and 
right-tenths. The least observed height was 28'148 
incheSj which occurred in January 1843. It was also 
as low aa 28*888 inchea in Deoemb^ 1847, and theae 
are the only two instances in the whole series^ in winch 
the barometer fell lower than twenty-eight inches and a 
half, the mean annual lowest depresaion being 28*789 
inches. The difference between the irrcatest and least 
observed heights, or the entire range of the mercurial 
column during the whole period, ia 2*737 inehea, the 
mean annual range being 1*890 inch. 

(170.) The above extremes are a little within those 
that have been observed at Greenwich* In 1825^ 
Belville records the barometer to have stood there at 
80*89 mches, being one-hundredth higher than it was 
at SwaflPham Bulbeck in 1835 j and in 1821 to have 
fallen to 27*99 inches: these extremes, however, are 
those of a period reaching over 38 years. The greatest 
height of the barometer 1 can find on record ia that 
mentioned by Thomson in hia '^Introduction to Me- 
teorology*/^ who states that, at 9 a.m., on the 9th of 
January 1820^ it stood at Leith, 60 feet above the sea,, 
at 80*999 inches ; consequently, at the sea^level, it naust 
have been above thirty-one inches ; but it is not said 
whether this was the observed or the corrected height. 
Sur George Shuckburgh ia recorded to have observed 

day at Trumpington, near Cambridge, at d0*913 inches, but t 
b^eve this observation to have hem unconected. 

• IntrocL to Meteoroloyyj p. 29. 
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the barometer in London^ in 1776, at 80*935 inches*. 
With regard to the greatest depression ever noticed; 
perhaps that recorded also by Thomson is the most 
remarkable : he states that on the morning of the 7th 
of January 1839> between 5 and 6 o'clock^ the barometer 
was depressed at Edinburgh to 27'6inche8t. There 
was also a very great depression of the barometer, 
and one that was very generally noticed thronghoiit 
the kingdom, on the 25th of December 1821. A 
Troughton^s mountain-barometer at the Royal Obser- 
vatory^ Greenwich^ is said to have sunk on that day 
as low as 27*89 inches Howard records a still lower 
observation of 27'88 inches^ about 5 a.m. on the same 
day, at Tottenham, with a portable barometer of Sir 
H. Englefield-'s construction §. At Trumpington, near 
Cambridge, this great depression was noticed by the 
late £ev. J. Hailstone, who made it the subject of a 
communication to the Cambridge Philosophical Society ; 
but the baromdter did not fall there he\o\\ 28 inches ||. 
ABsuming that the above instances of extreme; elevation 
and depression of the barometer mentioned by Thomson 
art; cuncet, they widen the whole range within which 
the oscillations of the mercurial column in this country 
take place to considerably more than 8 incheslf. 

(171.) One thing is observable, with respect to the 
extremes of the barometer as compared with the mean 
height, very different from what takes place in the ther- 

• Belt, Man, of Jhir. p. ID. 

t Inf rod. to Met, p. 31. % Bdv* Man, of Bar* p. 20. 

§ Climate of Lmifhn, vol. iii. p. 69. 

II Cofmbridge Fkik Ihow. vol. i. p. 453. 

% Since writing the above, X find a record of the barometer 
baring fallen at Kingussie in BiTemess-shire to 27*20 inches. 
This most extraordiuarj^ dupres&ion took place duiing veiy 
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mometer ; and that is^ that the greatest elevations of 
the mercurial column riie to acaicely more than half as 
much above the meaxii as the greatest depressionB nnik 
below it. The wliole range of the column in my series 
of years being 2*737 inchesi it will be found that only 
*995 inch is the difference between the mean and the 
greatest observed height, while the difiereiice between 
* the mean and the lowest obsenred height is 1*742 inches. 
Taking the wide extremes already alluded to as having 
occurred at London and Greenwich, and comparing 
them with the mean height of the barometer at the 
latter place, these two portions of the entire range 
are 1*063 inches and 1*982 inches respectively^ the result 
being nearly the same here also. In the case of the 
thermometer, on the contrary, the mean of the highest 
and lowest temperatures occurring at any place over a 
considerable number of years makes a very close ap* 
pi oxiiiiation to the true mean, if it be not found almost 
comcident with it. • 

(172.) Very great elevations of the barometer^ as well 
as \ (ji Y great depressions, never occur but in the winter 
hali-year. Nearly half the maxima in the preceding 
Ttible took place in the month of January; the remain- 
der in some one or other of the six winter months. Of 
the minima a larger number occurred in December than 
in any other months but, on the whok, these are more 
equally spread over the different winter months than 
the maxima. 

stonny weather, on the 29th of November 1838, at 3 poc The 
elevation, however, of Kingussie ahove the sea ia, I believe^ very 
considerable. — (See Bep» BrU. AtBoe, 1889, p. 28.) 
The barometer at Swaffham Bulbeck ^at same day was 

depressed to 28-692 (corrected) ; this occurred at 7^^** a.m. 
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The circumstances under which the two extreme 
heights of the mercurial column take place are, aa 
might be expected, very diffierait* 

(173.) The greatest elevations occur during fine 
settled weatho: with northerly or easterly winds; but 
they are not always attended by frost, or more frost 

than is due simply to terrestrial radiation at night 
under a clear sky in winter. The rise of the mercury 
at these times is generally very gradual. On the ooca* 
sion of the great elevation in January 1835, when the 
barometer rose to 80'880 inches, the instrument, except 
on one or two days, had stood at considerably above 
30 inches for a month previous, and did not fall 
materially for a week afterwards. In that, Ukewise, 
which oeenned on February 11th, 1849, the barometer 
had been gradually rising for several days previous, and 
had not been below 30 inches from the end of January* 
After it had attained its maximum of 80*866, it fell as 
gradually as it had risen, and did not sink below 80 in- 
dies again till eight days aftmrards, having continued 
at or above that height very nearly three weeks. 

(174.) A very high barometer may occur with a 
west or south«west wind, though ordinarily these winds 
have the effeet of depressing the mercurial column. But 
whenever this is the case, there is probably an upper 
corxent in an opposite direction from some point in the 
nortbmi hemisphere. Thus for several days during the 
hist week m December 1843, the barometer ranged from 
80*400 inches to 80*665 inches, with westerly winds, 
and much mistiness in the atmosphere, such as would 
result from the partial mixing of two currents of un- 
equal temperature. The mean temperature of the air 
during this time was 44^ On the 81st, however, the 
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barometer fell rapidly, and by 10 a.m. on the following 
day was as low as 29*588 inches : heavy ram had fallen 
in the night from the Bouth-west, and die great body of 
the air was then probably flowing from that quarter. 

(176.) The greatest depressions of the barometer 
mostly oecur during stormy and nnsetded weather, or 
are coincident with a sadden transition from frost to 
thaw. Like great elevations^ they generally, but not 
always, come on gradually. The day previous to the 
great depression of the 13th of January 1843, the weather 
had been fine, and the air perfectly cahn, with sharp 
frost, and the wind N.W. But the state of the baro* 
meter, which was very low even then, indicated the 
near approach of some change, and in the night foUow- 
ing the wind suddenly shifted to S.W., blowing at the 
same time very fresh, and attended by hard rain, and a 
rise of temperature. The barometer continued falling 
all the next morning, and on to 2 p.m. ; but for some 
hours previous to attaining its lowest point, both wind 
and rain partially subsided. The former, however, 
sprung up again mth increased violence about sunset, 
and blew almost a hurricane till 7^ the next morning, 
at which time it was observed to be During 
the prevalence of this heavy gale, the barometer rose 
about seven-tenths. 

(176.) As in the above instance, so in most others, I 
have noticed that, though a &II of the barometer, when 
considerable, is generally attended by much wind, the 
gale is not at its height till after the mercurial column 
has reached its greatest depression, and has begun to 
rise again. This appears due to the circumstance of 
its being the S.W. wind, which causes the barometer to 
fall, and the sudden shifting of the wind again to 
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which causes the gale^ at the same time malting the 
barometer rise. Great fidls of the barometer, however, 
sometimes occur without any wind at all. 

(177.) Durmg heavy gales, especially if the wind 
blow in gasts, the mercury in the barometer (at least 
in all good instruments having a perfect vacuum in the 
upper part of the tube) may be seen to heave up and 
down with considerable force. In one instance, on 

March Bth^ 1827, during one of the strongest gales I 
ever remember^ that blew with unabated violence for 
more than twelve hours, the oscillations of the baro- 
meter at Swaffluim Bulbeck were most distinctly visible, 
the mercury rising and failing alternately through a 
space equalling *02 inch, its surface first becoming 
convex^ and then uistantly changing to concave. Os- 
cillations under one-hundredth of an inch, arismg from 
this cause, are by no means unfreqnent^. 

(178.) As considerable elevations of the barometer 
may occur with a W. or S.W. wind^ so in like manner 
the barometer may be very low with E. or N.E. winds. 
But as in the former instance there may be presumed 
to be an upper current from the N., which keeps the 
mercury high, so in the latter we may infer there is an 
upper current from the S.W., which keeps it low. 
llius, for the first three days in November 1844*, the 
mean height of the barometer was only 29*400 inches, 
with Easterly winds the whole time. During the last 
week in October, the wind had bera nearly in the same 
quarter, with the barometer much higher and standing, 

* Professor J. D. Porbes^ during a huiricane which blew on 

the 7th of December, 1827, observed an oscillation of the mer- 
curial column to the amount of at least '03 inch. See Edinb, 
Joum. of iSbt. ¥oL iz. p. 139. 
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until the last two days, above 30 inches. But it was 
evident that the upper current had been gradually 
working round to the S.W., through the N. and N.W., 
from the time the barometer began to tail, the lower, 
after a few days^ following in its torn, and, till also 
had revolved, causing the barometer to be very low, 
notwithstanding the vane still pointed £. In one in- 
stance I observed the barometer as low as 28*789 indiee, 
the wind, i. e, the current next the earthy nevertheless 
being Easterly. 

(170,) It is worth noting that the two greatest ele- 
vations of the barometer I ever observed occurred botli 
at the honr of 10 p.m., which is coincident with the 
period at which the semi-dinraai oscillations take moit 
effect. The two greatest depressions were at the hours 
of 1 A.M. and 2 p.k. respectively. 

(180.) Great rises, as well as great falls, of the baro- 
meter are not generally conhned to a few near-adjoin- 
ing localities, but occur contemporaneously in very 
distant countries, extending over a wide region of the 
earth of several hundred miles. At the same time it is 
clear that, as the whole weight of the air remains the 
i»amc, every elevation in one region must be accom- 
panied by an equivalent depression somewhere else. 
Hence the fluctuations in the pressure give rise to what 
may be considered as atmospheric waves, more or less 
extensive in their operation, and which are transmitted 
from place to place at intervals of different lengths in 

different instances, thougli the intervals are the same, 
or nearly so, m the case of any particular wave. If la 
a given locality there occur an elevation of the atmo- 
sphere above our heads, it is followed sooner or later by 
a corresponding depression. It will be generally found 
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that^ after the barometer has stood high for a few weeks^ 
accompanied by fine settled weather^ an qiposite state 

of tilings is brought about to restore the balance^ the 
barometer remaining low for a considerable period^ and 
the weather changeable. It is not so mnch, however^ 

in the ordinary^ as in the more unusual and greater 
diBtnrbances of the atmospheric eqnilibriam, that these 
waves can be distinctly traced. In these latter the 
fluctuations of pressure^ as shown by the barometer, 
are not only more marked, but seem to follow with 
more regularity. It has been often noticed that a high 
extreme of the mercurial column is succeeded by a low 
extreme about a fortnight or so afterwards, though this 
may not invariably follow. Dalton, many years ago, at- 
tempted an explanation of this circumstance, from which 
he was led to conclude that we ought never to expect 
an extraordinary fall of the barometer, unless when an 
extraordmary rise has preceded, or at least a long and 
severe frost*/^ More recently the subject of atmo- 
spheric waves has been ably investigated by Mr. Birt, 
in several communications made at different meetings 
of the British Association, and he has, in certain in- 
stances of great disturbance of the at mospheric pressure, 
traced the extent and progress, as well as the rate of 
progress, of these waves, by comparing registers of the 
barometer kept in various and distant localities, and 
noting down the several lines of contemporaneous ele- 
vation and depression, as also the actual heights of the 

mercurial column in each case. It is remarkable in 
some of these instances in how similar a manner the 
barometer has been affected over a widely extended 
region^ and how between the times of greatest elevation 
* See his Meteorohgieal Obaerva^iam and £uay9f p. 113. 

h2 
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and depression, marking the " crest " and " trough " of 
the wave respectively, there has been nearly the same 
interval at each of the places which the wave has sue- 
Muvely passed over*. 

(181.) It has been stated above (173) that great 
derations as well as great depressions generally take 
place very gradually. This, however, is not always the 
case, and sometimes the rise of the mercury after heavy 
storms is very rapid. In one instance that I observed, 
it rose a whole inch in the course of a single night. 
When the barometer keeps rising and falling alternately 
iu this rapid manner, it shows that there are great dis- 
turbances of the air over different regions of the globe, 
arising from the conflicts of opposite currents, and we 
have reason to expect very variable weather for a con- 
siderable time. 

(182.) Sometimes, on the other hand, during certain 
states of weather, the barometer hardly varies one way 
or the other for days together. The most remarkable 
instance of this kind that ever came under my observa- 
tion was one in which the mercury remained perfectly 
stationary at the height of 30*01 inches, from 6*^ p.m. 
on the 23rd of August, to 9^ a.m. on the 27th, a period 
of 87 hours. The weather all this time was fine and 
settled, the wind steady in the E., but the air by no 
means calm, as might have been expected, and occa- 
sionally a stiff breeze blowing. Howard also has re- 
corded an instance in which the barometer remained 
stationary for 60 hours f. • 

^183.) The mean annual range of the barometer at 

« t^ee Re]wrt8 of the Brit. Assoc. (1844), p. 267 ; (1846), 
; (1846), p. 119; (1847), p. 351; (1848), p. 36. 
^/Jlimate of Londotty vol. iii. p. 217. 
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S waff ham Bulbeck is 1*890 inches. The greatest an- 
nual range occurred in 1843, and amounted to 2*407 
inches ; the least, in 1832, being 1*397 inches. 

(184.) From considering the results of the barometer 
for each year, I pass on to those obtained for each 
month in the year. 

Table II. — Showing the mean height of the barometer 
at Swaffham Bulbeck, during each month of the year, 
together with the greatest and average extremes, and 
the greatest and average range. 



Blonth. 


Mean 
Height. 


Average of 
maxima. 


Average of 
minima. 


Difference or 
Mean Range. 


Greatest 

Elevation in 
ig years. 


Greatest 
Depression 
in 19 years. 


Difference or 
Full Range. 


January ... 


*29-899 


30-533 


29-049 


1-484 


30-880 


28- 143 


2-737 


February . 


29-874 


30-4.33 


29-088 


1-.345 


30-8()(> 


28r>48 


2-218 


March 


29-905 


30-485 


29-222 


1 -263 


;U)-704 


28-625 


2079 


April 


29-842 


30-344 


29-28:3 


1-OGl 


;iO-.32() 


28-9(>5 


1-561 


May 


29-958 


30-341 


29-444 


•897 


;X)-572 


-mm 


1-516 




29-902 


30-289 


29-458 


-831 


30-510 


29-141 


l-;i69 


July 


29-934 


30-276 


29-524 


-752 


;30-4a) 


29-205 


1195 


August . . . 


29-872 


;30-267 


29-404 


•863 


30-371 


29-106 


1-265 


September . 


29-899 


30-291 


29-399 


•892 


30-;341 


28-990 


1-551 


October ... 


29-847 


30-411 


29 076 


1-335 


;30-718 


28-770 


1-948 


November . 


29-803 


30-408 


29-059 


1.349 


30-.587 


28-510 


2-077 


December . 


29-924 


30-482 


29137 


1-345 


30-722| 28-388 


2-334 



(185.) From the above Table, May would seem to 
be the month in which the barometric mean rises the 
highest, and November that in which it is lowest ; and 
it is worth noting that these are two corresponding 
months, the first being the month before that of the 
summer solstice, the last the month before that of the 
winter one. The difference between the two, or the 
amount of variation of the mean in different months, is 
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'155 inch; and in no month does the mean height <^ 
the barometer rise to 80 inches. 

(186.) No regularity, however^ can be traced in the 
variatioiis of the mean atmospheric pressure from month 
to month, perhapa in eonaeqnence of the results being 
more correct in some months than in others ; but if we 
take each of the reasons separately, there would seem to 
be a slight increase of the pressure firom antomn, in 
which it is lowest, to summer, in which it is highest. 

The mean height of the barometer for Spring is 29*901. 
„ „ „ Summer is 29*902. 

^1 „ Autumn is 29*849* 

„ „ „ Winter is 29-899. 

The difference between winter^ spring, and summer 
is scarcely appreciable, but between suumier and au- 
tumn it amounts to *053 inch. Howard found, on a 
careful examination of daily observations carried on for 
a period of ten years^ that the Mrinter quarter, begin- 
ning with the solstice, had gauied upon the automnal 
quarter, l)e^nning with the equinox, *021 inch,— that 
the sprmg quarter had gained upon the winter *030 
inch,— that the summer had gained upon the spring 
*045 inch. But in the autunm, the whole increase 
went off again, the barometer averaging in this quarter 
*096 (or nearly a tenth of an inch) below the summer. 
The column, then (he adds), stands highest in the latter 
part of summer, and lowest at the beginning of winter 
This difference in the barometer between these two sea* 
sons, Howard attributes, and perhaps rightly, to the 
increase of vapour in the air during the summer, in 
consequence of the heat. This, of course, added to the 

* Lectures m Mtteorohgy^ 2ud Edit. p. 77. 
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weight of the air itself^ inereases the preware of the 
whole atmosphere. In the autumn, howeverj the great 
exeeaa of vapoor is depoiited in lain, and the preaauie 

diminishes. 

(187.) The moiitli in the above Table in which the 
mean height of the barometer approaches most nearly 
to the Tnean annual height is Febnmry, but this result, 
in the present instance, may be merely accidental^ and 
consequently unimportant. 

(188.) It has been aheady stated (172) that the 
greatest elevations of the barometer, as weU as the 
greatest depressbns^ all occur during the winter months ; 
sad it mH he seen that this is true, as wdl in respect 
of the average maximum and minimum of each month, 
n of the two widest extremes during the whole period 
for which the ohserrations were continued. The deva^ 
tions are most considerable in January, from which 
moDth they fall oif with very little ii regularity to the 
month of August, in which they are lowest ; and the 
difference between the average maxima of these two 
months is rather morp than a quarter uf an inch. From 
August to January they again gradually rise. The 
depressions, too, are most considerable in January, from 
whence they gradually decrease to July ; and the differ- 
ence between the average minima of these two months 
u nearly equal to half an inch. It necessarily follows, 
^ both the mem and the fitU monthly range will be 
also greatest in winter, and least in summer, as is evi* 
dent at a glance of the contents of the above Table. 

(189.) Height of the Barometer in connexion with 
the direction of the Wind. — The height of the barometer 
varies with the direction of the wind. It lias been 
already stated that Northerly and Easterly winds have 
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a tendency to raise the mercurial column (163), while 
Southerly and Westerly winds tend to depress it (162). 
Bat if we take the average of a large number of obser- 
vations of the barometer, under the mducnce of each of 
the winds in succession, contining ourselves for this 
purpose to the eight chief points of the compasa, we 
shall find a regular fall or rise of tlic mean result each 
way, according as we pass from N.E. to S.W., or, 
contrariwise, from S.W. to N.£. Even the observations 

of a few months will serve to show an approxnnation 
to this regularity, though a much larger number are 
required to determine the exact mean height of the 
barometer corrcs])ouding to each particular wind. There 
are no doubt some anomalies; and many places, at 
least in other countries, if not in our own, in whieh 
greater or less deviations from this rule will be found 
to occur. And where the rule may generally hold 
good, the particular mean for each wind will doubtless 
be somewhat different in different locaUties. But ob- 
servations, upon which to ground any comparison of 
this kind, do not appear to have been very frequ«EitIy 
made in this country, though the subject has received 
more attention abroad. The results of some of those 
made on the Continent have been collected by Kamtz, 
who has given the mean pressure of the barometer at 
fifteen places in Europe, with the eight principal winds. 
One of these places is London, the results for which are 
given below, in order to compare them with my own, 
with which they do not exactly agree. The difference 
between the two may be due in part to my own obser- 
vations not having been sufficiently numerous, in part 
also, perhaps, to difference of locality. 

"A 
N 
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London. Si 


wffhMtt Bnlbflck. 










inches. 


inches. 


With the wind N. barometer 


ayenges 


29-89 


30 041 










29-95 


800^5 


n 


E. 






29-88 


29-876 


» 


S.E. 


n 


9f 






n 


S. 


It 


ft 


29-69 


29-744 


It 


S.W. 


n 


ff 


29-73 


29-727 


» 


W. 


n 


ff 


29-81 


29-926 




N.W. 


tt 


ft 


»U 


29-M6 



Kamts infers from all the results he has ohtamed, 
that the barometer stands highest when the wind blows 
from between the E. and the N. j and lowest when it 
comes from a point eomprised between the S. and the 

W. This agrees with the above as regards the maximum 
height, which, both at Loudon and Swaiilium Bulbeck, 
occurs with the wind N.E. ; and the circumstance of the 
minimum height oecurring apparently with a S. wind 
at the former place and with a S.W. wind at the latter, 
indicates no very great discrejMincy^ if the real minimum 
lies^ as it probably does^ somewhere between these two 
points. The differences between the several heights in 
the above Table taken consecutively, are not uniform in 
the two esses, but many locsl influences, independent 
of other causes, may tend to bring this about. It is of 
great importance, however, for judging of the weather, 
to know, in a general way, what the mean height of the 
barometer for each wind is, as a height wliich would 
indicate a tolerably settled state of the weather with the 
wind S. or S. W., would not be an equal security against 
rain, if the wind were in a quarter directly opposite. 
To afiurd such indication, the barometer should be above 
the mem correspondiiuji to the particular wind blowing at 
the time, 

h5 
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(190.) With the knowledge of the above rule, it is 
eztfemely mterestint^^ to watch the variationa of the 
barometer, mdicatiiig, as they do, the different shiffcings 
of the wind in the upper regions^ often before there is 
any appearance of change in the vane below. Thus if 
the wind be S. or S.W., and the barometer stand about 
the mean height corresponding to those windsj and we 
shortly afterwards observe a rise in the mercury^ we may 
be pretty sure that the upper current is inehning more 
or less to the N.W. Or if, being S.W.^ it pass through 
the S. to the S.E., we may expect that it is not about 
to remain there, but to proceed on to E. or N.E. In 
like manner, when the wind is £• or N«£., a slight fall 
in the barometer below the mean for those winds, indi* 
cates a tendency towards the S, or N. ; and if the fall 
continue, the wind will eventually work round and 
settle in the S.W. If the barometer be very low when 
the wind is Easterly, or very high when in the S.W., 
as it sometimes is for days together, we may judge that 
there is an upper current all the while setting steadily 
in from the opposite direction in each case ; and so long 
as this continues, the weather will probably be yerj wet 
in the former instance, and very fine in the latter. A 
gradual rise of the barometer in the first case, and a 
gradual faU in the second, speak to the upper current 
working slowly back to fall into the same direction as the 
lower, which latter may not have varied during the whde 
time» Again, as the movement of the barometer tells 
us of the movement of the upper current, while the 
lower remains stationary, so, on the other hand, the 
barometer remaining stationary, or varying but very 
little^ teDs us that the great body of the atmosphere up 
above is either at rest, or moving steadily in one direc- 
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tion, notwithstanding the current next the earth, as 
indicated by the vane^ may oscillate greatly, or even go 
completely round the compass. Uence, too, we may 
generally infer that, if the wind shift from the S.W. to 
the N. and N.E., or, contrariwise, from N.E. to S.W., 
without affectiug the barometer to any considerable 
extent^ it is a mere local transfer of the lower current, 
wliichf althoagh it may for a time cause the sky to be- 
come overcast, or brum; about some little alteration of 
weadieri will not last long, the vane soon retaming to 
ita fonner direction. 

(191.) Another circimiatanoe worthy of observation 
is thaty as the barometer stands highest with N.E. winds 
and lowest with S.W., and as these are the two winds 
wlucb c a tendency to prc^'ail over the rest, it ib u hcn 
the Wind IS in one or other of these two quarters that 
the barometer is steadiest, being generally in a fluctuating 
state at other times. The wind, if we may so speak, is 
always more or less striving after one of these two points ; 
when N., it is striving to get on to consequently 
the barometer almost always rises on those days on 
which it blows from the quarter first mentioned. When 
the wind reaches the N.E.> the pressure is at its maxi- 
mum, and the barometer varies but little during the 
In like manner, when the wind has quitted the 
NJf.« and is about to pass to S.W., through E., S.E. 
and S., which is the direction it generally takes, it may 
remain, lor a short time, during its passage, in each of 
the last three quarters in succeissioii, but the barometer 
is in a falling state, and continues so, until the wind 
has arrived at the S.W.^ when the pressure attains its 
minimum, and the mercury is again comparatively steady. 
It must be rememberedi howeverj that these results will 
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be often masked by the diurnal oscillations of the baro- 
meter, which tend to make the mercurial colmnn lower 
in the middle of the day than in the morning and 
evenings and which, being due to the calorilic influence 
of the sun, are quite independent of any variations of 
the instrument from the al)ovt; causes. It is only when 
we compare the height of the barometer at different 
times of the day, under the influence of each wind, in a 
large number of instances, that we can perceive its ten- 
dency to remain stationary for a time with certam wmda, 
and to rise or fall with others. 

(192.) State of the Barometer during ram, — We are 
led to inter from what has been said above (189), that 
as the barometer must be above the mean correspond- 
ing to the particular wind blowing at any time to ensure 
fine weather, so it must be below that mean to bring 
about continuous wet. And this in a general way is 
true. Rain may fall in the form of light showers, or even 
heavily for a short time, under any conditions of the 
barometer. In one exceptional instance, on the 28th 
of May 1849, it continued falling for several hours, 
with a rising barometer, never lower during any part of 
the day than 30*20 inches. I have even known a case, 
in which there was some rain, the baiometer standing 
all the while as high as 80*62 inches. In this last in* 
stance, as in many similar instances of rain with a high 
barometer, the rain was of a light mizzlmg character, 
and appeared due to the great body of the atmo- 
sphere working very gradually round from 8.W. to N.£.^ 
whilst the air was in an extremely humid state. Ordi- 
narily, however, these anomalies are mere local occur* 
fences, of too limited extent to exercise any material 
influence upon the mercury, and consequently not last- 
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ing in their effects. As a general rulej the barometer 
wiU be found standing at or near a certain given height^ 
during what may be called " regular wet days"; and also 
gradually falling to that pointy previous to wet or 
changeable weather of many days^ continuance set- 
ting in. 

(193.} Before proceeding to point out what that 
hdght is, it may be observed that most of the rainy 

weather which occurs in this climate is either the result 
of a S.W* wind, loaded with vapours, blowing next the 
earth, or of a S.W. current overlying one from the 
or N.E. In either case the barometer would stand 
lower than the general mean. In the latter instance, 
cold and wet occur together, giving rise to very dis- 
agreeable weather: the barometer, however, would stand 
rather higher in this than in the former case, in conse- 
quence of the colder current below being heavier than 
the one above it. To whichever state of things the ram 
is due, many days often elapse before the air at the 
place of observation becomes so thoroughly saturated, 
or the two currents so thoroughly mixed, as to cause the 
rain actually to descend. Daring this interval the sky 
keeps getting more and more overcast, and the baro- 
meter keeps sinking. Sometimes the latter will con- 
tinne to fall for a whole week or more, previous to any 
ram taking place, though followed by wet in the end ; 
and when, at last, the rain does come, it will often be 
found that the barometer begins to rise again, in con« 
sequence of the S.W. wind bemg gradually o])posed 
and borne back by a current from the opposite quarter. 
So long as the 8.W. wind prevails, the barometer will 

fall ; but the rain iiiay not cusue till the N.E. wind 
mixes with it, causing, by its lower temperature, both a 
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precipitation of the vapour whick the S.W. wind had 
brought up^ and a rise of the mercurial column. 

(194.) The following Table will now show what, in 
general, the actual height of the barometer is during 
settled wet in this country, or at leasts in that paiti- 
cnlar neighbourhood in which my observations were 
made. The results therein given have been obtained 
by putting together a very large number of instances 
of rainy days, with the corresponding winds, and state 
of the barometer under each wind, and then taking the 
means severally. 

The mean height of the barometer during rainy wea- 
ther, with the wind— 



N. ayemges 29*661, being below the average mesa *38D 

N.E. „ 29-787 „ „ „ -288 

E. „ 29'()82 „ „ „ -lOa 

S.E. „ 29(J21 „ „ „ -129 

S. „ „ „ „ .271 

S.W. „ 29*528 „ „ „ d99 

W. „ 29-608 



» ff n 



•9 



N.W. , „ 29-689 „ „ „ -257 

Mean.... 29-630 Mean.... -255 

The mean of the whole, or the mean height of the 

barometer during wet weather, without reference to any 
particular wind, is seen to be 2d'63 inches (ooindding 
nearly with the mean of the average yearly extremes), 
while the mean fall below the general average is *255 
inch* But as by far the lai^r quantity of the ram 
that fidls in this country comes from the SI and S.W., 
the average state of the barometer during wet will be 
more fairly estimated by taking its mean hdght under 
the prevalence of those winds only, which^ when the 
two are combined, gives a result of 29*50 inches, being 
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'235 inch below the general mean for the same two 
winds. This corresponds with the point at which the 
word Change is niarked on ordiuary barometers, while 
Ram is set at 29 inches^ or half an inch lower. Hence 
it is dear that these words, as at present fixed, mnst be 
understood with great latitude, if they have auy mean- 
ing at all. In fact, settled wet, as above seen, more 
Oiften comes on at that height of the barometer at 
present marked Change, while the first iiidicutious of 
change, or, as it were, the turning-point from dry to 
wet or wet to dry, might more properly be fixed two- 
or tiiree-teuths of an inch higher. And even thus 
determined, the points in question must be considered 
as having reference only to wet coming from the S. or 
S.W., and to localities not muck raised above the level 
of the sea. With any other winds the same quantity 
of rain may be attended by a higher state of the baro- 
meterj as indicated in the above Table : also, if the spot 
in which the observer is situate is much elevated, due 
allowance must be made for such elevation ; the higher 
the place is, the lower of course being the barometer, in 
respect of its average height, as well during dry weather 
as wet. 

(195.) Dalton has made an observation, which agrees 
with what I have often noticed myself, and which, if 
really correct, shows still more forcibly the error of 
setting the word Rain against a height of the baro- 
meter answering to 29 inches, and Much Bain at 
28*5 inches. He states, as the result of a careful ex- 
amination of a register kept at Kendal for several years, 
that, though we may expect rain in proportion as the 
barometer falls below its mean annual height, yet tliis 
only holds true till it descends to a certain point, below 
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wkich^ if the mercury continue to fallj the rain ordi- 
narily diminishes. By taking the mean height of the 
barometer on those days on whieh the greatest quantity 
of rain had fallen^ he found that the heaviest rams 
might be expected when the barometer is about 29'47» 
or in round numbers 29^ inches^ which is a little above 
the mean of two great extremes observed by him in 
January 1789, or 29*44 inches* Taking again the 
average quantity of rain on certain other days when 
the mean state of the barometer was below 29 incheSi 
he found that the fiEdl was much less than in the former 
instance, though there was very little really fair wea- 
ther. Hence he concludes " that when the barometer 
is very low, the probability of its being fair is much 
smaller than at other times ; but that, on the other 
hand, the probabihty of very mucb rain, in 24 hours, is 
not so great as at other times/^ This is quite at variance 
with the common notio]i, that the lower the barouieter 
gets, the more ram there will be; though if we consider 
the fall of the barometer as measuring the probability 
of tciiipestuous weather, in respect of ivmd, rather than 
of any large amount of rain, our expectations wiU gene- 
rally be right. 

(196.) Dalton considers this circumstance of the 
greatest rains occurrmg in connexion with a barometric 
height of about 29^ inches, or the mean of the two 
average extremes, as apparently consistent with the 
theories of the barometer and ram ; and he explains it 
in the following manner. He says, When the baro- 
meter is abovc^ the iiicau hiii:;h extreme for the season of 
the year, the air must, relatively speaking, be extremely 
dry or eoti, or both, for the season ; if it be extremely 
dry, it k m a 8tate for imbibmg vapour; and if it be 
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ertremely cold, no further degree of cold can then be 
expected, and therefore in neither case can there be any 
considerable ci])itatioii : on the contrary, when the 
barometer is very low for the spRson, the air must rela- 
tively be extremely warm or extremely itwist, or both ; 
if it be extremely warm, it is in a similar state to dry 
air for imbibing vapour, and if it be extremely moist, 
there mast be a degree of cold introduced to precipitate 
tlie Ttipotir, which cold, at the same time, raises the 
biiometer. From which it follows, that no very heavy 
and eontinned nuns can be expected to happen whilst 
die barometer actually remains about the low extreme, 
Imt they must rather be the consequence of a junction 
or meeting of extremes, which at the same time eflfects 
a mean state of the barometer*.^' 

It ^m11 be at once seen how exactly the height of the 
barometer during the lit avicst rains, as set by Dalton, 
agrees with the height determined by myself, and stated 
in the remarks which follow the Table above given. 

* Meteoroloffical Obmvatiom and Euaysf p. 151. 
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CILU^ER IV. 

AQUEOUS PHENOMENA OF THE 
ATMOSPH£&E. 

EVAPO&ATION AND THB DeW-FOINT. 

Allusion has been already made to the aqaeous Yapour 

which is constantly mixed, though in ever- varying pro- 
portions^ with the atmosphere of air above our heads. 
It has been further stated that the source of this vapour is 
the water evaporated from the surlace of the earth (IGl). 
The phenomena dependent upon the quantity contained 
in the air at different times^ such as dew^ mists, clouds, 
rain^ &c.^ offer some of the most interesting subjects for 
consideration in the science of Meteorology. 

(1970 is amount of vapour in the at- 

mosphere very variable, but, as is well known, some 
districts and countries are always much more humid 
than others. Such is the case with that part of Cam* 
bridgeshire, bordering upon the fens, in which my own 
observations have been made. It is a great mistakej 
however, to suppose, as some do, that this is owing 
to any excess of rain falling at such places, between 
which and the humidity of a climate there is no 
necessary connexion* It will be seen from the tables 
hereafter given, that as little rain falls at Swaffham 
Bulbeck as, perhaps^ in any other part of England : the 
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dampness of that locality, therefore, must be due to 
some other cause. It arises in fact from its low marshy 

character^ and from the nature of the soil. The latter 
being at bottom a stiff clayj presents the rain £rom 
8oaking-in to any considerable depth : the wet therefore 
accumulates near the surface^ keeping the lower strata 
of the superincumbent atmosphere always in a com- 
paratively moist state. 

(198.) Likewise, it is not the actual, but the relative 
quantity of vapour contained in the air at any time 
that determines its humidity. It is the quantity pre- 
sent in relation to the quantity required to saturate it 
at the existing tmperature. Hence in winter, when 

the temperature is low, the air generally feels damp, 
notwithstandmg a much less amount oi vapour actually 
exists in it at thdt season than in summer, when from 

the higher temperature it feels comparatively dry. 

(199.) Evaporation, by which the supply of vapour 
is kept up, would seem to be always going on, though 
at a rate varyinsr according to the temperature, the 
amount of vapour already existing in the air, and the 
weight of the superincnmbent atmosphere^. Howard 

observes that "it is not always suspended even during 
rain, though the rate is much less on those days in 
which rain fidls, and it is liable to a rapid increase 
immediately afterwardsf.'* The cucumstances which 

It is not^ however^ by its weight, as Dalton has shown, that 
tiie atmospheie obstrocts the division of vapour, for tiiis would 
eflfoctaally preyent any vapour from rising imder the tempera* 
tore of 212^ ; but it is by the m nurtim of the partades of the 
fur. Dalton describes the obstniction as " similar to that which 
a stream of water meets with in descending amongst pebbles.'' 
t Climate of London, r€L I ^. 8b* 
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most favour evaporation are heat^ dry air^ and a dinii- 

nished pressure on the evaporating surface. When, on 
the contrary^ the temperature ia low, the air already 
saturated with moisture^ as during fog^ and the baro- 
meter high, a state of weather whieh often occurs in 
winter, evaporation ia reduced to a r&y low point, 
though perhaps never altogether arrested. 

(200.) It is remarkable that evaporation still goes on 
when water is frozen, the same as when it is liquid^. 
Even the most intense cold is insufficient of itself to 
put a stop to itf.^^ This circumstance often strikes 
persons with astonishment, who witness it in its effects, 
without being aware of the true cause. They see a faU 
of snow gradually waste — if light, wholly disappear, or 
a block of ice sensibly diminish, during the continuance 
of a frost, especially if the wind blow tolerably fredi 
from some point towards the N., without the least 
signs of lique£M5tion on the surface. They wonder 
what is become of it. " Sometimes, also, in deeper snows, 
the surface becomes curiously grooved and channeled 
by the wind acting unequally on it and thus promoting 
unequally the evaporating power. This phenomenon is 
best observed arouud the trunks of trees and near the 
interstices of palings, or wherever a stream of air ac* 
quires an increased force in a particular direction 

* Br. Ptout observes that not cmly ^'is evaporatioa cod- 
stsntly gfoing on fieom snow and iee^ hut thexe is eveiy fesma 
to believe that the quantity of vapoiir thus formed fiom snow 
and* ice is precisely * (jual to what would be evaporated fpom 
water itself, provided water could exist as a fluid below the 
temperature at which it is congealed.'' — BridgeunUer Tteaii»t 
p. 276. 

t Howaid. X Eneyal Mdrcp., art " Meteorology." 
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(IM)1,) .A higli temperatture being one of tlie con- 
ditions necessary for a free evaporation^ this last varies, 
as might be expected, with the season. Eut tho rate of 
its increase and decrease is not always exactly propor- 
tional to the increase and decrease of the temperature, 
in conseqnonce of other causes interfering to influence 
the amount. Thus the evaporation is greatest in sum* 
mer and least in winter* Bat daring the spring it 
exceeds what takes place in autumn^ notwithstanding 
the higher mean temperature of the latter season as com- 
ymd. with the former. This is evidently due to the 
dry Northerly and Easterly winds which usnally pre- 
vdl daring the spring months, and which allow of a 
mneh larger amount of vaponr being taken up. 

(202.) Howard states ''the common rate of evapora- 
tion per day from a suriacc of water exposed to a free 
air" to be, "in winter, from a tenth of an mcli down 
to a hundredth ; in summer, from two to three tenths*/* 
The greatest evaporation in one day he ever observed 
was 0'39 inch. 

(203.) The total annual amount of evaporation was 
fonnd by Howard one year nearly to equal the annual 
average depth of rain about London ; but it is not likely 
that it ordinarily comes up to this markj since if this 
vere everywhere the case, as Dalton has observed, there 
could be no riven f. 

(204.) It 18 the sea of vapour, mixed up with the air 
in greater or less quantity, which, quite as much aa 
temperature, assists in impressing upon climate its 
peculiar character, more especially whuu that climate is, 
like our own, insular. Surrounded on all sides by the 
ocean, constant supplies of vapour are taken up by eva- 

* Leeiuns on Meteorolo^, p. 84. t MeL £8tay$, p. 137. 
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poration^ which, when condensed into clouds, serves to 
moderate both the heat of sammer and the cold ot 
winter in England, compared with other countries in 
the aame latitude in the interior of continents. The 
vapour, likewiae, according as it is in ^ceeas or not, 
greatly determines the effect which each particular 
season exerts upon the human constitution. Combined 
with Weaterly winda and a moderate temperatureii net* 
ther hot enough to oppress nor cold enough to diiD> it 
IS the moisture in the air which renders autumn in gene- 
ral so peculiarly agreeable to the feeUnga of man. Bat 
as the year declines, and winter draws on, the moisture 
becomes superabundant, a precipitation in the form 
either of mist or rain takes place, while the temperataie 
falls; and unless the cold be sufficient to cause frost, 
the excess of humidity communicates to the air that 
raxo feel, as it is termed, which is no less unpleasant 
to the feelings than prejudicial to the health. It is at 
such times that bronchial diseases and rheumatic afiec- 
tions prevail, especially if the temperature continue {or 
any kngtli of time just above ireezmg-point, without 
actually descending to it'*'. 

* This was very mucli the character of the weather at Swaff- 
ham fiulbeck, during the second and third weeks in January 
1837, when the inflaeasa was ao ganeially prevalent thzoughooi 
the kingdoHL After a fortnight of severe frosty aooompanied \si 
a heavy fall of snow, a thaw took place on the 6ih of that 
month, but the rise of temperature, for sever;il days, \s a.^ incon- 
siderable, and dull monotonous weather ensued, with much mist 
and little sun, the thermometer neither descending (or only just 
descending) to tiie fi^ezing-point, nor yet rising much above ii 
All this time the air was in an extremely humid state, fiom the 
paitiaBy melted snow, and sleety rains occasionally. The baro- 
meter was for the moat part high : tlie wind variable. For some 
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(205.) Again^ we all know the effect upon the human 
frame of the sharp cutting Easterly vvmds of spring; 
but the chilling sensations which they produce are not 
due mainly to their temperature (for wc often have a 
temperature quite low at other periods of the year, 
without experiencing tlie same discomfort from it), but 
to their dryness : in consequence of this, they readily 
take up moisture wherever they can find it, the human 
hodj being made to yield its share, whereby the skin 
becomes parched and chapped, as well as colder than it 
ironld otherwise be rendered, owing to the evaporation 
that takes plaee from its sor&ee. 

(SK)6.) When, again, the moisture in the air is in 
great excess, combined with a high tempmtnre and 
Southerly winds, as frequently happens in the hot 
months of suiimif r, the skin becomes covered with per- 
spiration, while the evaporation is checked. This causes 
a feeling of lassitude, wliich prostrates the strength end 
energies of many persons, and ahnost forhids any exer- 
tion. It is in this sultry state of the air that we often 
apect thunder; and though the prognostic may some- 
times fail, no condition of the atmosphere is a more 
general precnrsor of thunder-storms in hot weather, 
than a rapid increase of the vapour contained in it, as 
shown by a greatly diminished evaporation from wet or 
damp smrfoces. 

(207.) The aqueous vapour in the air thus playing 
80 important a part, it is very desirable to have some 
means of measuring its amount from time to time. On 
the nature and structure of the iostruments used for 
this purpose it is not my intention to dwell. There 

account of tlii5? ppirlprnk*, and the weather accompanying it^ see 
Dl Holland's Medical NotM and Me/ledwns, p. 186. 
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can be little doubt tbat the moat eonvemeiit and moit 

readily observed is the wet- and dry -bulb thermometer. 
But at the time that I commenced my observatioDSy 
this instrument had not been constructed in the same 

perfect and careful manner in which it is now, nor the 
same accurate tables published, which have been since^j 
for estimating^ from the indications it afibrds, the true 
dew-pouit, and other data connected with the humidity 
of the air. I was led, therefore, to employ Darnell's 
hygrometer^ with which I made observations nearly 
every day for a few years at 10 a.m. This instrument, 
however, though valuable in many ways, is but ill- 
adapted for constant use, owing to several practical 
difficulties in the management of it. The large quan- 
tity of sether which it requires, and the difficulty of 
obtaining the aether good, together witk the imposat- 
bility of getting a dew-point, even with the best and 
strongest aether, in very dry weather, combine to make 
this kind of hygrometer both troublesome and objee- 
tionable. To which may be added, that it reqxures a 
well-practised eye to note the exact moment at whkh 
the ring of condensed vapour forms on the darkened 
bulb, and, at the same time, the height of the thermo- 
meter within* It has been sometimes recommendedt | 
with the view of obviating this last difficulty, to observe, 
not merely the first appearance, but also the moment 
of disappearance, of the rmg of vapour, and to take the 
mean of the two temperatures as a more correct indica- 
tion of the true dew-point. But it will be seen from 
the following experiments which I made, that the mo- 
ment of disappearance is not always the same, being 
sometimes above and sometimes below the temperature 
* See eapecially Glaisher^s Mffprametrieal Tablu, 1847. 
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at which the dew first forms on the bulb, and depend- 
ent, it would seem, upon the amount of dew formed, 
and the quantity of aether used. The experiments were 
made on a fine summer day at 2 p.m«^ in the middle of 
an exposed grass-plot, the sun being partially concealed 
bydouds^ and the temperature of the air being 74°. 
Th^were repeated five times, allowing only a snffieient 
imerval between to enable the instmment after being 
Died to return to its original state. The temperature 
It which the ring of vapour first showed itself was 
finrnd to be 53^ in all the experiments^ but that at 
whi^ it finally disappeared was difierent in four out of 
the five, as seen below : — 

(Kx. 1.) Not much depoBition of dew: ring of vapour disap* 

peared at 51°. 

(Ex. 2.) Bather more deposition : ring of vapour disappeared 

it o2^-5. 

(Ex. 3.) Not much deposition : rinj^ of \ apour disappeared at 
52°. KB. The thermometer in the bulb remiuned at 52^ seve- 
ral secoud^ free from vapour, and tkeii gradually rose again, 
nHhout any fisziher deposition. 

(Ex. 4.) The circnmatances exacdy the Bame as in the last 
€iperiment : ring of vapour dlsappesnng at 

(Es. &) Rather more nther poured m, which caused a more 
copious depositioii of vapour: ring did not wholly disappesr 
tiU the thermometer had risen to 56^*5. 

On another occasion of repeating this experiment, 
after a dew-point had been obtained at the temperature 
of 55°, that of the air being 67°, I found tliitt by con- 
tinuing tlie application of oether until the thermometer 
in the bulb was depressed to 45^, being then 22° below 
tlie temperature of the air, the increased deposition of 
vapour 80 produced did noi disappear till the tbermo* 
loeter had again risen to 60°. 

I 
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(208.) These experiments, in connexion with what 
vfwi previously observedj show the caution required in 
using this instrument. When the dew*point, or the 
teriijicrature at which the existing vapour can no longer 
maintain its aeriform state, has been correctly ascer- 
tainedy we learn thereby the hygrometric condition of 
the atmosphere. The greater the difference between 
that temperature and the temperature of the air, the 
drier the air is, and the less chance of rain. It most 
be remembered, however, that this indication is quite 
independent of the absoliUe quantity of vapour existing 
in the atmosphere^ which last, as before stated (198), 
varying with the season, may be more considerable at 
one time^ when the air is very dry, than at another, 
when it is very moist. The general character of sny 
climate in respect of humidity, would be determiiied by 
the mean dew-point as compared with the mean teiu* 
perature* I much regret that my own observatioQB 
with the hygrometer at Swaffham Bulbeck have not 
been sufficient to afford all the results that might be 
desired on this subject* The mean annual dew-point I 
believe to be 4}5°'5, or rather more; but as in certain 
months of the year the observations were not conducted 
with the same regularity with which they were in others, 
I am not able to speaic with confidence as to the mean 
dew-point of each month and each season in particular. 
The mean temperature of Swaffham Bulbeck being set 
at 49^, the difference between that and the dew-point, 
equalling 8^«5> will be the mean dryness for that loca- 
lity. This is \\ degree less than at London, according 
to Darnell, who gives the mean temperature there as 
49^*5, and the mean dew-point as 44^'5, the diffierenoe 
between which is 5°. This circumstance is indicative 
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of the greater humidity of the climate in that part of 
Cambridgeshire than in the metropolitan district. 

Though unable to fix with precision the mean dew- 
point of each separate month at Swaffham Bulbeck, 
the collected obserrationB I have made in reference to 

it lead to the inference that the dew-point is lowest in 
January^ and highest in August^ gradually advancing 
from the minimmn to the maximnm, and then gradually' 
declining from the maximum to the minimum, though 
in each case by unequal steps in the different months. 
This is much in accordance with what takes place in 
the neighbourhood of London; and it may not be 
without interest to give the mean temperature and the 
mean dew-point of each month in that neighbourhood^ 
as determined by Danielle together with the mean dry- 
ness^ which, in its relative variations ficom month to 
month, does not perhaps differ very materially from 
what it is in Cambridgeshire. The data upon which 
the fpUowing Table is constructed are to be found in 
his Essay on the Clbnate of London^^ 





ll«an Tempe- 


Mean Dew> 


Difference, or 


latufe. 


point. 


Mean Dryness. 


January 






f-8 


February 


88 


34*9 


31 


March 


43-9 


39 


4-9 


Uaj 


48^ 


43-5 


6-4 


54 


46-1 


7*9 




58-7 


50-7 


8 




61 


64-5 


6-5 




61-6 


55-3 


6-3 




57-8 


52-3 


bo 


October 


48-9 


44-8 


41 


NoTember 


42-9 


40-5 


2-4 




39*3 


37-6 


1-7 



* JUrieorologieal Ettaj/*, pp. 263-S06. 
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(209.) The relative advances of the temperature and 
the dew-point during the first half of the year are 
brought dibtiiicLly mto view in the above Table ; and 
Daniel! has well observed how admirably Naturc^s order 
is adapted for securing a right state of the earth just at 
that period of the spring-, m which the operations of 
the farmer are so actively called iorth. March and 
'April are two of the most important months to him; 
and the preparing of the boil, and the subsequent sow- 
ing of the seed^ upon which his harvest is to depend, 
could hardly be conducted with any success under other 
couditionss than those whicli ordinaiily exiist at that par- 
ticular season* It is just then^ when the superfluous 
moisture is being more and more exhaled each da)^ 
that a dry state of the earth is most needed. During 
the two winter months of December and January^ the 
atmosphere and ground are alike nearly saturated with 
moisture, the quantity of rain greatly exceeding the 
amount of evaporation. In f ebruary^ the wet of winter 
begins to dry up ; the temperature slightly rising, while 
the dew-point continues much as in the preceding 
months and the quantity of rain and the amount of 
evaporation are brought nearly to an equality. But 
after this a great step is somewhat suddenly made 
towards lessening the humidity : the mean dryness^ or 
the difference between the temperature and the dew- 
pointy advances in March by nearly 2 degrees^ and 
keeps continually on the increase till the month of 
June, in which it attains its maximum. 

(210.) While the dry state of the air in spring thus 
favours the operations of husbandry, it leads us to see 
the impropriety of choosing that season for planting, 
v/hich, though sometimes deferred till after winter, 
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should be always done in autumn, when the humidity 
is in excess. It is scarcely less important, after shrubs 

and trees have been transplanted, that they should have 
a humid atmosphere about their branches, than a humid 
soil about their roots. Now both these advantages are 
secured to them when moved towards the end of the 
year ; while there is then sufficieut time to allow of 
their getting well-rooted before being exposed to the 
dry cutting winds of March and April. And this will 
further appear, when we take into account the intensity 
of the sun's rays in spring, owing to the very circum- 
stance of there being so little o\ydkii vapour to intercept 
Uiem in their passage to the earth. Daniell has noticed 
an extremely dry state of the air, which sometimes pre- 
vails for a few hours of the day, in the months of April, 
May, and June, especially under south walls, which 
become very much heated from the above cause, while 
the dew-point is yet comparatively very low. He men- 
tions having seen in the month of May the thermo- 
meter in the sun at 101°, while the dew-point was only 
34^"^. It may be imagined what must be the parching 
effect of such an extreme state of dryness on vegetation 
in general, and how prejudicial it must be, in particular, 
to the tender shoots of fresh transplanted shrubs, which 
have not suffident vigour to resist its influence. 

(211.) There is a close analogy, in the diurnal ^vo- 
gress of the dew- point, and the variations in the amount 
6t vapour in the atmosphere, to what takes place in the 
annual. In this latter the course is as follows : — The 
dew-pomt is lowest at the coldest period of the year : 
the quantity of vapour is also least then ; though, from 
the low state of the tcinpcrature, the humidity of the 
* Meteorological JSssaySf voL ii. p. 516. 
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air is greatest. As the year advanees^ the dew-point 
and the temperature both rise ; the quantity of vapour 
also increases^ owing to evaporation becoming more 
active from the increased heat ; nevertheless^ from the 
temperature rising so much faster than the dew-pointy 
the au* keeps getting contmually drier till June> in 
which month the advances made by the temperatue 
and the dew-point are nearly equal. In July, the 
quantity of vapour and the temperature both attain 
liieir maximum ; but^ from the dew-point being likewise 
very high, as well in this month as in August^ the dry- 
nessj or relative humidity^ begins to fall off, and an in- 
verse order of things gradually takes place, until they 
are brouirht round, at the end of tlie year, to the pumt 
from which they set out. 

(212.) It is much the same in the dkimal progress. 
The dew-point and the quantity of vapour are both at 
their minimnm in the coldest period of the nighty pro- 
bably a little before sunrise, but the humidity is then 
at its maximum. As the sun rises, and gets continually 
higher, the au:, with the increase of temperature, is 
continually receiving fresh accessions of vapour, while 
the relative hunnditv, or the difference between the 
dew-point and the temperature, keeps diminishing. 
This state of things goes on until the latter has attained 
its maximum at some period of the afternoon, depend- 
ent upon the season. It is then to a certain extent 
reversed, as in the former case. There is a difference, 
however, in this respect in wmter and summer. In 
the former season, it is much as described above. In 
summer, the quantity of vapour has a ifotefife fmurimtim: 
the first occurs before mid-day, sooner or later accord- 
ing to the particular month ; after which the absolute 
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quantity of vapour diminishes uDtil the time of the 
highest temperature of the day, without^ however, at^ 
taiuiug a miiiimuin so low as that of the moriuDg." 
This is not due to any check given to the evaporatioD, 
for this last is most active when the temperature is 
highest; but to the ascending current drawing off to 
the upper parts of the atmosphere a great portion of 
the vapour raised from the soil, causing a diminution 
at the surface, where, at an earlier hour, it had accunm- 
lated^ by virtue of the resistance of the air. Towards 
evening, when the temperature begins to fall, the as- 
cending current diminishes in forcei or even ceases alto- 
gether ; then, not only does the vapour accumulate in 
the lower parts, but it even descends from the higher 
regions; giving rise to a second maximum, which, how- 
ever, is not sustained, because, during the night, a por- 
tion of the vapour is precipitated in the form of dew*. 

(213.) A close connexion, amounting almost to a 
complete coincidence, has been found to exist between 
the mean dew-point and the mean minimum tempera- 
ture, the knowledge of which may be often of service to 
persons possessed of a selfHregistering thermometer, but 
without an hygrometer, in respect of estimating the 
relative quantity of vapour in the air, and the chance 
of its precipitation in the form of rain. This connexion 
was first pointed out by Dr. Anderson in a memoir 
published in 1824ti in which he has shown that the 

* Much of the above account of the dmmal variations in the 
quantity of vapour is tsken from-Kamtx. It is probably appli- 
cable to most places in our own latitudes situate inland, and at no 

great elevation above the sea. See his Meteorology (by Walker), 

pp. 85 niid 88. 

t On the Influence of the Hygrometric State of the Atmo- 
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uuniiiiuni temperature of the night is, in fact^ depend- 
ent upoQ| and regulated by, the constituent temperature 
of the aqueouB atmoapliere. The thermometer ordi- 
narily falls at night until it has reached that degree of 
cold at which the exi^sting vapoui* can no longer be 
maintained in the aeriform state. The air, indeed, 
may be so dry in certain states of weather^ that the 
temperature may cease fallmg before it has quite sunk 
to that point ; and it is under soch circumstances that 
wc have those brilliant starry nights (during frost espe- 
cially, which is always most sevcri^ when the air is thus 
dry) that are the admiration of the beholder. But 
more frequently, at an earlier or a later hour, the dew- 
sphere upon the Minimum Temperaturd of the Nighty*' — in the 
EdM. FhiL Jaum. vol zi. p* 161. 

In a subsequent communication to the British Association, 
Dr. Anderson has pointed out "the exact coincidence which 
hold< between the dew-point and the minimum nocturnal tem- 
perature." — Ilep' Brit, Assoc, 1840 (Trans, of Sects.), p. 41. 

This subject has been since investigated bv others. See, 
especially, Br. Martin's work on J%e Underekf 86), in which 
he has given several compaiatiTe Tables illustrative of it. He 
expresses his belief ''that the minimum temperature of the 
twenty-four hours, and the mean d» -|)()int derived from ttro 
observations taken at appropriate hourij, approximate very 
closely." At the same time he observes, that under certain 
conditions of the atmoflphere the dew-point is many degrees 
higher than the minimum temperature; and this espedally 
happens when severe weather is about to break up. The reverse 
is frequently the case duriiif? severe cold, the hygroniet- r at 
such periods indicating a loiver dew-point than the TniniTpnm 
temperature. The direction of the wind also tends to vary the 
relation between the dew-point and the lowest temperature, 
the hygrometer showing a lower degree in northerly and north- 
easterly winds." 
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point is attained^ when immediately a deposition of some 
portion of the vapour takes place^ causing au extrication 
<tf latent heat» which for a time checks all farther 
descent of the temperature. This agreement between 
the minimum temperature and the dew-point, Dr. An- 
derson observes^ is most remarkable from the end of 
July to the end of December, the temperature of the 
year being then on the decline, and rendering the rela- 
tive humidity greater than during the other half of the 

year ; but at no season is the deviation so great as not 
to indicate a mutual connexion between them/' 

(214.) If^ thea, we haye a thermometer that indicates 
what the lowest temperature has been during tlie nierht, 
it indicates with tolerable precision what the dew-point 
has been also ; and the difference between that nunimiun 
temperature and the temperature on the I'oUowin^ morn- 
ing will be no bad guide to the character of the weather 
dmnng the day. Now I find^ on an average^ as stated 
in a fonner part of this work (38), a difference, in line 
settled weather, of about 20^ between the minimum 
temperature at night and the maximum of the ensuing 
day. These two extremes approach nearer to each 
other^ or there is less difference between the tempera- 
tures of night and day^ in proportion as the relative 
humidity of the air increases. During wet, if the wet 
continue for the twenty-four hours^ they are often nearly 
coincident. If, then, we find the thermometer, say at 9 
A«M.j only 2 or 3 degrees above what it has been in the 
night, and especially if the tmnimim itself be high, un- 
less the wind change, causing the moisture to be again 
taken up, there is considerable chance of rain. If, 
on the contrary, the thermometer at 9 a.m. be 10^, or 
nearly 10^, higher than the muiimum of the preceding 

i6 
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night, it will probably rise as mach higher again dariiig 

the day^ and the weather continue fme. 

(215.) But the knowledge of this coincidence between 
the minimum temperature and the dew-point may be 
turned to another account. Jn like manner as we infer 
the quantity of moi&ture in the air from ascertaming 
the minimum temperature, we may^ if we have an 
hygrometer, infer what the minimum temperature will 
be any night by ascertaining the dew-point the pre* 
ceding evening. I need scarcely mention the import* 
uiiee, to gardeners especially, of being able thus to deter- 
mine beforehand how cold the night is likely to be^ — 
or allude to the many instances in which, by taking 
timely ]>recautions against frost, they might save their 
more tender fruits and vegetables from being killed. 

(216.) It must be remembered, in all cases of making 
observations with the hygrometer, that this instrument 
simply indicates the degree of humidity of the air at the 
spot where the observer is situate. A very different 
state of things may prevail at a certain elevation above 
him, which renders it necessary that other considera- 
tions be taken into the account, before judging of the 
weather from the hygrometer alone. What the exact 
law is, which regulates the variation of the quantity of 
vapour in the air at different heights, is perhaps doubt- 
ful. It is conceived by most meteorologists, that the 
upper regions of the atmosphere are in a state of ex- 
treme dryness, out the law of decrease is thought not 
to be a regular progression. Professor Forbes considers 
it probable from many circumstances, that the dry- 
ness is pretty constant for a certain height, and then 
rapidly diminishes.^^ He adds, that there is certainly 
a stratum of air at the height of from one mile to four 
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miles, which is more frequently saturated with vapour 
than any other, and which constitutes the region of the 
clouds*/^ 

(217*) This circumstance of the quantity of vapour 
being very different at different heights in the atmo- 
sphere, serves to explain many anomalies in the weather, 
while it shows the necessity of attending to the baro- 
meter as well as the hygrometer^ in ail our determina- 
tioiis respecting it. Thus, it often happens that the sky 
is clouded; and even rain falls, notwithstanding a low 
dew-point where the obserirer is situate. In summer^ 
especially, thunder-storms frequently come up, while the 
air below, heated by the soil with which it is in contact, 
is comparatively dry. I have even known an instance, 
in which rain came on at 9*^ 80"* a.m., and continued 
hard and steady, with scarce any intermission, the whole 
day, notwithstanding the dew-point, when it commenced 
raining, was 18® below the temperature of the air : the 
two previous days had been very fine, but the baro- 
meter fiilling; and it was a sudden change of the wind. 
With a consequent mixing of currents, which so com- 
pletely, and m a very short time, altered the vapui us 
condition of the atmosphere above, before the effect 
could be communicated to the air below. 

(218.) Sometimes, on the other hand, the early part 
of the day will be much clouded, with a very high dew- 
point, but by reason of a drier air prevailing at tlie 
elevation of a few hundred feet, the excess of vapour, 

* BqHni of BriL Auoe. 1882, p. 344.— Mr. Welsh, in each 
of the four bfdloon ascents, slluded to in a former part of this 

wfjilv (p. 09, nutL'), found the humidity of the air '' to increase 
till reaching the hiat stratum of clouds, afterwriids to vary irre- 
gularly."— See his paper in J^iL Tram. 1853, p. 311. 
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aa the temperatare of the day adwices, is taken up by 

the a^udiug current and dissipated, and instead of rain 
enanmgj the sim breaks oat and the afternoon i& very 
fine. — *' In winter/' also^ oeearionaHy^ the air is very 
moist tor a considerable tuncj wiUiaut rain ; chiefly 
daring the prevalenee €i foggy days and firosty nights, 
with a high barometer*." And it is this lart instm- 
ment, which, in most instances, will speak to the true 
character of the weather, when the hygrometer gives 
a doubtful indication. 

Dbw. 

(219.) The researches of Wells on dew have left little 

to be determined by future observersf. His theory, 
indeed, has been disputed by some tew meteorologists, 
but it has more generally been accepted, as, on the 
whole, better explaining all the facts connected with 
this phenomenon than any other that has been offered. 
Wells has clearly shown that dew is owing to the gra* 
d\vd\ coiuknsation of moisture on the surfaces of bodies 
on or near the ground, cooled down by radiation at 
night below the temperature of the air. If the tempe- 
rature dcseciid to the freezing- point, the dew" appears 
as Jwar 'Jrast %. The conditions necessary lor the 

* iiowaid, Climatf o f Londonj voL i. p. 91. 
t Essay on Dew, 1818. 

X Dr. Davy lias observ^ed that the temperature of dew some- 
limes fslls to or below the freezing-pointy without being firasen. 
He witnessed this on three occasions, when the thermometer on 

the grass wa.s 20% 32°, 30°, respectively. " In the first instance, 
it was observ ed at 12 at nijrht, when the air was very calm as 
well as clear ; observed an hour lateri the thermometer on the 
grass had faUen to 21^, and the dew was frozen.'' It was ^'coii^ 
jeotured that the dew in thia and the like instances was pieci- 
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formation of dew iu any quantity^ are a humid aud 
still atmosphere^ and a clear sky fovonrable for radia^ 
tion ; the situation, also, must be tolerably open to the 
sky, and not sheltered by trees or other surrounding 
objects. If the air is not to a certain degree moist^ 
there will be no condensation, and consequently no 
dew. If it is not still, or at least if there is much wind, 
the dew^ as fast as formed, will be taken up again by 
currents passing over the spot, in like manner as agita- 
tion of the air prumotes evaporation under any other 
dicamstances. If the sky is not dearj the clouds in 
proportion to their density, as an interposing barrier, 
check the radiation of heat upwards from terrestrial 
bodies, while they tbemsdves radiate a certain amount 
of heat downwards to the earth : thus bodies on the 
ground are prevented from being cooled below the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air. 

(220.) Other conditions remaining the same, dew 
will be most plentiful on those evenmgs when the air is 
most humid. Heavy dews, therefore, in general fore* 
bode rain ; since they indicate an amoxmt of vapour in 
the air approaching saturation. 

(221.) Occasionally, circumstances may favour the 
continued deposition of dew throughout the night; but 
amce radiation exerts its greatest power about sunset 
and sunrise (85), it is at such times that the dew will 

pitated at a t<iinpenit ;ire a Kttle above freezing-point, and that 
it remained unfrozen, owing to the great stillness of the air, after 
its temperature had been reduced below the point of coiigeIa> 
tion, much after the manner of water confined in amall tabes at 
rest, on which, without freedng, the temperature has been 
brought as low as 2(P and VIV^^Edinb, New FhU, Juurn. vol. 
xxzix. p. 15. 
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collect in the largest quantities^. Wlien the sky is 
changeable^ it may form and be dissipated^ aud re-form 
several times in snoeeasion. 

(2.22.) Dew first forms at the roots of crrass, or on 
those portions of the stem and blade which are nearest 
the ground. If, in the afternoon, when the sun is 
getting low, and the temperature beginning to decline 
(supposing the weather favourable for the formation of 
dew)^ we examine with a lens the fine grass on a mown 
lawn in shaded places^ it is easy to trace this pheno- 
menon from its commencement. We shall first see 
extremely minute globules of water, not visible to the 
naked eye, and even when magnified scarcely amount- 
ing to more than a dull film, collecting at the bottom 
of the herbage, the upper portions still remaining bright 
and dry* As the process goes on, the dull film spreads 
upwards, while the minute globules at bottom become 
larger, and the sise of the drops keeps continually in- 
creasing, as the evening advances, and the temperature 
gets lower, until the whole stem and leaves are bedewed 
alike. 

(223.) This circumstance of the dew appearing first 
towards the roots of grass, is owing, not to the cold 

mdiiccd by radiation commencing there, but to the 
greater humidity of the stratum of air in immediate 
contact with the soil. The cooling process commences 

at the extremities of the blades, which, from being more 
exposed, are the first to radiate out the heat they have 
received during the day. Prom them the cold is 

speedily communicated to that portion of the atmo- 

* According to Harvey, dew sometunes continues to be de- 
podted till near two hour$ afler sunrise* — See Quart Joum, of 

ScL vol. ivi. p. 41, 
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splifife by wbieh they are Biimunded : more gradually 
it IB extended downwards to the earth. If a thenno- 
meter be placed at the roots of grass, the temperature 
of the ground will often be found higher than that of 

the air a few inclies above it, for some time after the 
dew has begun to form ; and so long, at least, as this 
is the case, the earth continues to emit a vaporous ex- 
halation, as during the day, thoug'h in less quantity. 
The lowermost stratum of air receiving more of this 
vapour than the strata above it, is sooner brought to a 
state of saturation^ and ready to have some part of its 
moistare condensed upon the grass at a higher tempe- 
latnie than the latter. It is probable that a consider^ 
able portion of the dew first formed, arises £rom this 
eond^sation of the earth's vapour ; while later in the 
evening, as the oold increases, the exhalation from the 
earth being much diminished, if not wholly dieeked, 
the dew is then chicjly caused by a condensation of 
the watery vapour contained in the atmosphere itself. 
Wells thinks that on cloudy nights, " all the dew that 
appears upon grass may sometimes be attributed to a 
condensation of the earth's vapour but that on nights 
favourable to the production of dew, this is not gene- 
raUv the case*. 

(224.) It must be remembered that cold is the 
eease, not the effe^ of dew. Cold dewy nights/' — 
such as often occur in spring and autumn^ when the 
temperature at night fedls considerably below what it 
has been in the day, — is an expression often used by 
agriculturists and gardeners; but the nights are not 
cold because dewy, as these persons suppose, but the 
reverse, dewy because cold, the atmosphere at the 

* Essay on Dew, p. 243. 
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same time being humid^ and favouring a deposition 
of moisture. 

(226.) Dew is not deposited alike^ or in equal quan- 
tities, on all bodies : it depends upon their radiating 
properties* Those which are the worst conductors 
of heat^ are the best radiators; and it is on these 

lastj such as grass, cotton, wool, and other lilamentous 
substances, that dew is deposited m the greatest abun* 
dance; while on the good eondncting surfaces of 

metals, as also upon the naked soil, it is rarely if ever 
produced. 

(226.) ''In remarking/^ however, ''that dew is 

never formed upon metals, it is necessary to distinguish 
a secondary effect, which often causes a deposition ot 
moisture upon every kind of surface indiscriminately. 
The cold which is produced upon tlic surface of the 
radiating body, is communicated by slow degrees to 
the surrounding atmosphere ; and if the effect be great 

and of sufficient continuance, moisture is not only de- 
posited upon the solid body, but is precipitated in the 
air itself, from which it slowly subsides, and settles 
upon everything within its range 

(227.) Sometimes we hear persons speak of dew as 
"nsing,'^ while others speak of it as "falling;'' but 
neither of these expressions is quite correct. If we 
restrict the word dew to the actual globules of water 
as they appear on the leaves of plants and other bodies, 
these globules do not exist until they are deposited by 
condensation of the aqueous vapour in that stratum 
of air in immediate contact with the surfaces of those 
bodies : thus they neither rise nor fall. ' But if we 
speak of the dew collectively, and in reference to the 

• DaxdeD, JUiBUoroloffy, yoL ii. p. 520. 
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successive appearance of these globules at a continually 
inereasing distance from the earth, as above described^ 
the expression of the dew rising'' would not be so very 
inappropriate. We then simply mean that the dew is 
extending more and more upwards, though no indivi- 
dual globule rise higher than the point at which it was 
first formed, 

(228.) Again, by ''falling dew^' a phenomenon is 
sometimes meant to which the name of dew is scarcely 

applicable, though it might perhaps be called a falling 
misL I allude to that cold damp state of the atmo> 
sphere, which at certain seasons of the year is due to 
the descendmg cumulus, or day-cloud, towards evenmg. 
When the vapours, to which these clouds owe their 
origin^ cease to be supplied from the earth, by reason of 
the deeiinmg heat, evaporation begins to take place at 
their lower surface, and they are gradually absorbed. 
Bat this evaporation causes cold, in consequence of 
which that portion of the air in which it is going on 
becomes heavier, and sinks to a lower level. ''As eva* 
poration of the cloud proceeds^ greater cold is produced, 
and by the time that the whole of the cloud is evapo- 
rated, the mass of air is so much cooled, as frequently 
to become heavy enough to sink to the surface of the 
earth, where it constitutes the cold air that is often felt 
in the evenings succeeding warm days in the summer 
and autumn. When the day-cloud is very large, the 
atmospheric mass is sometimes suffieieutly cooled to 
cause it to descend to the surface of the earth, before 
the globules of the water constituting the cloud are all 
evaporated. These globules are then found floating m 
the lower air, and any object passing through them is 
soon wetted by them, as if by rain, though they do not. 
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like drops of rain, fall freely to the ground*/' It is 

this vaporous state of the atmosphere, which, in the 
above Idnd of weather, dims the lastre of the deelining 
sun, causing it to appear of a dark purplish red, the 
tint deepening as the sun approaches the horizon. 

(229.) Several phenomena analogous to dewj and 
capable of a similar explanation, may be observed in 
houaeSi where they are familiar to most persons, though 
not always traced to their right cause. Such is 
dew on windows, when the temperatures in- and out-of- 
doors are very <]Uflferent, and which is usually spoken of 
as the windows being steamed/' The " steam/' or 
dew, is sometimes on the inside of the panes, and 
sometimes on the outside. The former is the case oa 
cold autumnal mornings, and all other occasions, when 

the temperature of tlic outer air is much below what it 
is in the house ; the glass is then cooled down partly 
by radiation, and partly by being in contact with the 
external air^ an d the moisture contained in the warmer 
air oi the rooms is condensed upon the panes. If the 
temperature out-of-doors fall bdow the freeaing-pomt, 

* See Hopkins on " TheForumtiun ui" i)ew/" in his work On 
the Atmot^^wric Changes which produce Main and Windy tuidthe 
FhiduatioM of the I^aromder, 2nd Edit. 1864, p. 199. 

The sboye kmd of falling dew/' if we choose to give it that 
name, is slluded to by White, and not incorrectly described 
b} li im as follows : — *^ After a bright night and yast dew, the sky 
iisuallv bcconiPB cloudv by eleven or twelve o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and clear again towards the decline of the day. The reason 
seems to be, that the dew, drawn up by evaporaAioiiy oceasioDS 
the cbuds; which, towards eveniiig, being no longer rendered 
bttoyant by the warmth of the sun, melt away, and faU dom 
again in dews. IS clouds are watched in a still, wanu eveuiniJ. 
they will be seen to melt away, and disappear." — NaturaUsU 
Calendar (by Aikin), p. 145. 
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the moisture is congealed^ and we say " the windows 
are frozen/^ 

(230.) Sometimes the moisture on the inside of 
windows is caused by a sudden storm of hail, or cold 
rain from the Norths in summer^ rapidly lowering the 
temperature of the external air ; or it may be produced 
by an apartment being oyer*heated^ as when a number 
of persons are collected within it, their united breaths 
at the same time making the air of the apartment very 
humid, 

(231.) When the moisture is on the outside of the 

wmdow, it is due to the outer air being warmer than 
the inner,— the conyerse of the above. This often hap* 
pens in winter, on the occasion of a sudden thaw after a 
protracted frost, whereby the rooms of a house have been 
considerably cooled down. The thaw bemg attended 
by humid Westerly or South-westerly winds, so soon 
as these last come into contact with the cold panes of 
glass, the vapour which they contain is condensed upon 
tiicui. On the same occasions, we sometimes see the 
condensed vapour standing in drops upon the cold walls 
of a house, or even running down in streams, if the 
outer door has been left open for any time, allowing the 
warm air to enter* This occurrence is often described 
as '^the damp coming out of the walls — ^but it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that the moisture cxi^^tL cl in 
the walls previously ; it exists in the air, and is simply 
condensed upon the surface of the walls, just as the 
d( \s is condensed upon the grass and other bodies out- 
oi-doors, cooled down below the temperature of the 
surrounding aur, or as we cause a dew to appear on a 
mirror when we breathe on it. 

(232.) There is another phenomenon which may be 
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mentioned here, tlioucli not so immediatelv cornice t id 
with the subject. We must oiten have observed the 
slipperiness af roadB, on the first approach of a thaw, 

beyond what occurs during the uninterrupted continu- 
ance of the irost. This is especially the case when there 
has been previously a moderate fall of snow, which after 
much traffic upon the luads, becomes beaten and dusty, 
and is travelled over by men and horses with little in* 
convenience ; but so soon as the thaw comes, the sur- 
face of the snow, instead of liquefyinp: and giving way 
in the first instanc e, becomes smooth and glassy, and 
BO slippery, that it is difficult to walk, or in some places 
even to stand upon it with safety. In fact the surface 
is like that of a regular glacier. This circumstance is 
sometimes due to the thaw being accompanied by light 
rain, which is frozen into ice on coming mto contact 
with the snow lying upon the road. But the same 
thing occasionally takes place without rain; and it is 
then caused by the vapours, \nth which the compara- 
tively warm South-westerly winds are charged^ being 
condensed upon the surface of the cold road, and the 
latter thereby covered with a coat of ice. 

Clouds. 

(233.) When the quantity of vapour in the air ex- 
ceeds what can be maintained in a transparent state at 
the existing temperature, a portion of it is precipitated. 
The precipitation may take the form of dew, cloudy mist^ 
rain» hail or snow, according to eurcumstances. Dew^ 
which has been already spoken of^ is a precipitation of 
vapour from that stratum of air in immediate contact 
with the earth, and with the surfaces of those bodies 
upon which the dew is deposited. The doud is a 
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visible ag^ egate of very minute aqueous partidesi pre^ 
cipitated in the air itfldf^ and suspended at a oertain 

elevation above the earth. It assumes different forms 

dependent upuu the particular conditions under which 
it exists; these comlitions being probably electrical*. 
If the precipitated vapour, instead of being collected 
into masses, is generally diflfused throui:;li the air^ we 
call it a mist or fog ; which may vary \n density from 
a slight haadness, to a fog so thick as to allow of only 
very near objects being seen through it. In the case 
of both cloud and mist, " the humidity that is in the 
air is slowly parted with ; whoi it is more copiously 
detached/' and in drops sufficiently large to overeome 
by their weight the resistance of iAne m, and to gravi- 
tate to the earth, ''it forms rain or hailf/' 

(234.) The aqueous particles, of which douds and 
niiits consist, have been thought by Halley and others 
to be lioilow vesicles, ^' the water only serving as an 
envelope." Kiiratz, however, regards these vesicles as 
''probably mixed with r ^reat quantity of drops of 
vtatexi" The size of the vesicles of fog is very vari- 

* Of the cause of the fonastum of doudsi there seems no 
theoiy more pxobsUe than that whieh refeis them to the union 
of atmoapherio stasia of di&ient tompentures, imeqtiisUy 
chsiged with moisture. At the timoi howeveri in which this 
unioEii takes plsoe, electridty is erolTed^ disporiog the wstezy 
pa*iiJiM to SBsmne a vencnhur fbnn. The Tencnlar atoHu, 
ihar^d witJi the same I'ifid of electricity, cauae a general repul- 
flion among all the vesidesy imparting, probably, to clouds their 
peculiar fcvms, and preventing them from descending in the 
shape of rain." — Encyckp, 2£etrop^y9xU Meteoiology." 

t Les>lie. 

\ See a paper, in connexion vdih this subject, by Br. Waller, 
who thinks that the so-called vesicles of fog and cloud (ur 
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able, and dependent upon season. "In winter, when 
the air is very moist, their diameter is twice as gi'eat as 
in summer, when the air is dry." Their size also varies 
in the same month, according to the degree of the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. 

(jiS5.) Each kind of cloud seems to have its fixed 
limits ol elevation, within which it ordinarily keeps. 
The highest clouds are the 6ne white streaks, which 
appear on the &ce of the sky in serene weather, and 
which Dahon found, by several careful observations, to 
be from 3 to 5 miles high. As the temperature of the 
air at tliat great elevation must necessarily be many 
degrees below the freezing-point, it is probable that 
these higher clouds are composed of frozen particles : 
Kamtz thinks that they are composed of flakes of snow*. 
The other forms of cloud take a much lower range ; 
most of them, in the opinion of Gay-Lussac, floating at 
an altitude averaging i^m 1500 to 2000 yards. Thun- 

veaieular vapour) conast entirely ''of minute globules and 
flphonileB of water."— PAO. Tram. 1847, p. SIS. 

* Kamtz infers this firom the circiimstance of haloe and par* 
helia beinp; foTOied among these lofty clouds, whifsh ^enomena 

being due to tlie refraction of li^''ht in frozen particles," he , 
concludes that the clouds in question "are themselves com- 
posed of flakes of snow ilontinp- at n ^eat lieiji-ht in the atmo- 
sphere." He adds, " Obsen^ations, continued for t^-n years, have 
convinced me of the truth of this assertion ; and I know of no 
observation tending to prove that these clouds are composed of 
vesicles of water. We may feel astoxuahed no doubt, that in 
sammer, when the tempeiatnie finquently attains 28^ (77^ 
\ Fahr.), the donde^ "Meh float above our heads^ ne composed 
of ice; but the doubt will disappesr -when ^ reflect on the de- 
^ oiesae of tempemtme with height Dining one d thoso hoi 
^^jB, when xain fUls on ths pibdasy this rain is anow on the 
\iBimitB of tiie Alps."— JfcCeoroXa^ (by Walker), p. 119. 
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der-clouds otcasKjimlly are seen very low : when very 
heavy and black, t in y ^onietimes appear almost to touch 
the earth at their lower portion. 

(236.) It is hardly possible in all cases to refer the 
douds to any definite fonna; nevertheless the system 
and nomenclature proposed by Howard, and adopted 
by most meteordogista, serve well to dbaraeteiise cer- 
tain principal format of which all othera iqppear to be 
modiificatidna. And ihoogh theae forma may be de- 
pendent upon changes going on in the doud itaelf, 
which we do not thoroughly understand, and the system 
80 far fall short of conveying to us aU the knowledge 
we could desire^ yet the several forms themselves at 
least assist in indicating weather-changes, when com- 
pared with anterior states of the sky and atmosphere. 

(237.) Howard enumerates seven principal kinds of 
clouds, to which he gives the following names: — 
1. Cirrus; 2. Cumulus; 3. Stratus; 4. CirrocumuhiB } 
5. Ciirostraius ; 6. CwmlmtTatus ; 7. Nimbus, Aa these 
douds, with their several varieties, have been ao c^ten 
deacrihed in meteorological worka, I ahall not do more 
than make a f&w remarks ifinatrative of their reapective 
appearancea* 

(288.) The Cirrus is a name given to those light 
streaky clouds of a thread-like texture, already alluded 
to (235), which exist at a gicat elevation, and are often 
the first clouds that make their appearance at the ap- 
proach of change, after a long run of fine weather. 
They are very changeable, and assume various forms, 
the iibres of which they are composed being sometimes 
straight, sometimes flexuous or curling, aometimea diver- 
gent from a nucleus in all directions. 

(289«) The C^ffmi^ is so called from the large denae 
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masses mto which it collects^ the heap increasing up- 
wards from a borixontal base. It is essentially a day- 
cloudy foniung gradually in the morning a few hours 
after sunrise^ attaining its largest size in the hottest 
part of the afternoon, dedining after that period as 
gradually as it formed, and finally disappearing about 
sunset. This cloud, in its most perfect form, is the 
usual attendant on fair summer weather^ and is sddom 
seen after October. It seems dependent upon tempe- 
rature ; and is evidently due to the vapours drawn up- 
wards from the earth by the action of the sun, in in- 
creasing quantity as the temperature advances. When 
the cumulus becomes very large and of irregular shape, 
or is about to pass into the form of cumulostratosi 
mentioned below, it is indicative of showers. 

(240.) The Siraius is that sheet-like mist, which is 
seen reposing on or near the ground, in valleys and 
damp meadows, towards evening, and sometimes through- 
out the night. In this respect, it is the direct opposite 
of the cumulus, or day-cloud, which last frequently 
takes its origin from the stratus gradually ascending 
into the atmosphere after sunrise, at the same time 
altering its form. More will be said of the stratus 
further on, under the head of Mists. 

(241.) The Cirroeumtdus, as its name implies, is 
somewhat intermediate in form to the cirrus and cu- 
mulus, deriving its origin from the former, of which it 
may be considered a modification. It comprises those 
small patches of fleecy clouds, which arc ofteu seen in 
great numbers in summer at a cousiderable elevation, 
though not 80 high as the cirrus itself, and which aie 

generally the ])recursors of heat as well as of rain : they 
are, however, sometimes seen in winter, and in the 
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intervals of showers. The dappled form of sky called 
mackerel-backed brloTicrs to this formation. 

(242.) The Cirrostraius is one of the most variable 
of clouds, assuming almost every possible form, and 
only conitant in respeet of its greater density and less 
elevation^ generally, than either the cirrus or the cirro- 
eomnlns. It conadtntes the dark cloudy sky which 
precedes a change to wet, and, when seen in any great 
abundancej is always indicative of nnsettled weather. 
Or it 18 more thinly difiused over the heavens, like a 
fine sheet, through which the sun is scarcely able to 
make its way. It is also seen in the intervals of storms > 
accompanied by cirrocumnlus and other modifications. 
Sometimes it takes the I'orm of bars and streaks, having 
the appearance of a shoal of fish. It is generally this 
cloud through wliich the moon is seen, when the latter 
is surrounded with a burr or halo, and it is on this 
account that the halo is rightly considered as a prog- 
nostic of wet. 

The Cumulostraitu is a modification of the 
comulus, and is due to the rapid enlargement of this 
latter at top, where it passes into the form of drro- 
stratus. Mountain-masses of this ckmd may he seen 
sometimes, of such siae, and so closely compacted, as 
almost to cover the sky ; attesting to the rapid accu- 
muktion of vapour set free in the air, and to the pro- 
bable occurrence of showers, or hard storms. Belville ob- 
serves that " the cumulostratus forms the basis of great 
thunder-stonns, its electrical character attracting clouds 
and scud from all quarters of the heavens, which, uni- 
ting confusedly, constitute that indescribable black mass 
always antecedent to storms of thunder and lightning*." 
* Manual ofihe Sarmeier, p. 80. 
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Such storms come on most frequently about 2 or 3 
o'clock in the afternoon^ that being the hottest time 
of the day^ wheu the quantity ci the ascending vapour 
k at its maximnm. The cumubstcatos is most often 
ohsenred in spring and sommer. 

(244.) Mmdttf. — ^The doud so called is one in the 
act of being precipitated in the form of rain, and is tlie 
oiily uac ill which the rainbow is seen. It may be con- 
sidered as a distiri( t modification, so far as it arises, not 
merely from the mi ion of two or more of the preceding 
modifications, but from the clouds so united going 
through certain changes, due probably to a disturbance 
of their electrical condition^ and causing the peculiar 
appearances that may be observed on the first coming 
on of rain^ as seen in profile in a shower in the distance. 
Until these changes commenee, no rain talcea plac^ 
notwithstanding the sky may he completely eoYered 
with donds of difibrent kinds^ and of the most thread 
ening aspect. The following extract from my Meteoro- 
logical Journal affords an instance of the appearanoea 
presented by the clouds before rain, which appearances, 
however, cannot be distinctly noticed, when the sky is 
completely overcast for some time previous to the rain 
actually commencing. 

Nov. 2L — fine at sunrise, but, soon aft^, the al^ began to 
exhibit very curious features of cirrocumulus. In some places 
this formation displayed itself in modorate-sized, and rery 
closely compacted, yet quite distinct masses of cloud. In other 
parts of the hcavcms these masses gradually decreased in size, 
as -well as density, till they resembled mere spcicks, occasionally 
somewhat tufted, and gave the sky n peppered appearance. The 
whole of these were at a pT-eat jtltitude, and almost stationary; 
but beneath, there occasioually floated along, in a brisk current 
ef air, thin sheets of ciixoetratus, vazyiug, however, in density. 
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Towards 9 am., tliese last liad much increased ; aud^ shortly 
after; they mosculated with the upper stratum of cinocumulua, 
and nimbus enmied, the rain continuing^ at times veiy heavy, 
aU day. Barometer (when the rain commenced) 29*70. Tem- 

perature of the air 64^. Wind S.W. 

(245.) The character of the clouds, and the exact 
circumatances under which they pass into the form of 
nimbnBy may not always be the same as in the above 
instance. There are many other modifications of this 
phenomenon. But in all cases of settled rain, — no leas 
than in the case of passing showers, in which the pro* 
cess (when the shower is forming in the distancx) may 
be more easily observed, — there appear to exist these 
two strata of douds, one above the other, with a con- 
siderable interval between ; which strata, by their inos- 
culation, constitute the nimbus ; the upper one consist- 
ing either of cirri, or cirroeomnli, — the lower one either 
of cumulus passing into cumulostratus, or cirrostratus. 
further^ these two strata continue to maintain their 
idative position after the several forms themselves 
have been blended and lost. So long as th(^ rain con- 
tinues, the upper one is mostly concealed; but when 
tbe lower stratum breaks, previously to the original 
forms of cloud reappearing, the upper one comes into 
view. When the upper stratum breaks as well as the 
lower, letting in the son and blue sky, we judge that 
the weather is about to clear^ and that the rain will 
soon ceased. 

* The above two superimposed strata of clouds during ram 
bave been described by Howard and others. Mr. Monck Mason, 

m particular, lias recorded several details ascertained by bal- 
loon a^centSy relating to the euuditiou of the sky above the 

douds, from which rain is liaUing. lie aay% whenever from a 

k2 
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(24G.) If the rain from a nimbus fall into a stratum 
of air drier than that in which the cloud is formed, it 
may be taken up again in the act of descent^ and not 
reach the earth at all. This may be often observed in 
the case of light showers in the distance at a certain 
elevation^ while the sky nearer ihe horizon is quite 
clear. 

(247.) Showers of rain^ when seen some way off m 
profile, have the appearance of being stationary^ from 
our not being able to distinguish the individual drops^ 
the constant succession of which in a downward direction 
looks like so many parallel dark lines in a fixed posi- 
tion: it is not until the ram reaches the spot where 
the observer is situate, that tl|is appearance goes off. 
Somewhat similar to this^ is the apparent stationary 
character of clouds on the summits of mountains, not- 
withstanding a strong wind may be blowing at the 
time, a circumstance which often surprises travellers 
who are not familiar with the occurrence. In this case, 
however, the deception arises from the precipitated 
vapour, which is really borne along in a horizontal 

slrv' completely overcast with clouds rain is falling, a sinular 
range of clouds invariably exists in a certain elevation above, 
whereby the rays of the sun are intercepted from the layer 
below; aad^ on the contraiy, whenever^ with the same appaxeat 
condition of the sky below^ rain is altogether or generaUv ab- 
sent, a cliiar expanse ol' iirmament, with a miu imobstiucted by 
clouds, is the prevailing" charactor of the space immediately 
above: thus leaving it a determinate fact, that when rain 
pouring from clouds overspreading the earthy the rays of the 
sun are not operating upon the douda in question; while, on 
the other hand, ndn does not fiEdl from such clouds when the 
rays of the sun are unobstructedly falling upon the upper sur- 
. face." — Itq>, Brit, Assoc. 1841, p. 56, 
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dureetion, continually forming on one side of the moan- 
tain as fast as it is dissolved on the other. The vapour 

comes, from the warmer stratum below^ which is forced 
up along the flanks of the mountain^ by the resistance 
this latter offers to the horizontal current^ and is con- 
densed at the top ; but no sooner has it been carried by 
the wind a short distance from the summit on the other 
side, than it falls again into the warmer stratum, and 
is dissipated. 

(248.) In addition to the above seven principal forms 
of clouds^ scud may be mentioned, — a name given to 
those dark shapeless masses of cloud, which are hurried 
rapidly along before the wind^ at a less elevation than 
any other clouds except the stratus, more especially 
after rain, and during unsettled weather in winter. In 
many cases they appear to be as it were the broken*up 
fragments of some storm, which has nearly spent itself, 
and previous to its entire dispersion'*'. 

Mists. 

(249.) The terms mist and fog are often used indis- 
criminately to signify the same ])lienomcnoii. it may 
be convement, however, to restrict the former name to 
those low creeping mists, which rise but a few feet 

above th(i earth, and to apply the latter to mists reach- 
ing to a greater elevation^ and generally diffused through- 
out the atmosphere. The former, however, which mostly 

occur at night, and are the same as the at/ aim cloud 

* Those who deshe farther infonnation about douds, are 

referred to Howard's Climate of London, Snd Edit. vdL i. Introd. 
pp. xxxix-lxxii. ; and to Forster's Researches about Aifnospheric 
Fhenomena^ 2iid Edit. Chapters I. and II. In this last work will 
be fbmid representatioiis of the different forms they assume. 
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before apokeu of (2430), often pass into the latter towards 
morning, and occasionally prevail throughout the soc- 

cccdm*; day. 

(250,) Mists, taking the term in the above restricted 
aense, assume a different character, according to the 
cucumstaiices under which they are formed. In flat 
countries, their appearance is like that of an expanded 
sheet of water, spread equably oyer the meadows, where 
these are low and marshy, the trees and other high ob- 
jects standing out of the mist, while everything near 
the ground is concealed by the dense veil drawn over 
it. When the coimti-y is undulated or hilly, it is in 
the valleys alone that the mist forms at sunset ; and 
these are seen filled with mist the following morning, 
which keeps rismg higher as the day advances, until, in 
fine weather, it is dispersed, and taken up by the warmth 
of the sun. Occasionally, again, the mist, instead of 
covering the nicadov. follows the course of some river 
or stream, over which it hangs to the height of a lew 
feet, marking out its course in the most distinct manner 
to the eye of the observer, when otherwise, perhaps, its 
vrindings would not be within sight. 

(251.) These three different cases of mist require to 
be explained in different ways ; at least they cannot be 
traced directly to the same cause. The mist over the 
low meadows is primarily due to radiation, or the same 
cause which produces dew. The grassy surface is first 
cooled down as the heat of the day declLnes ; this cold 
is communicated to the stratum of air in immediate 
contact with the earth ; from thence it is propagated 
to the next stratum above, and so on upwards, until 
each stratum in its turn, beginning with the lowermost^ 
is cold enough to cause a precipitation of the vapour 
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which it contains : the mist then begins^ and rises up- 
wards in proportion as the cold increases. Hence dew 
and mists often appear together: but they are not 
necessarily connected. A dew, indeed, must always 
precede the formation of mists; and will be most 
copious^ as Wells has observed^ '^on those dear and 
calm nights, which are followed by misty or foggy 
mornings/' But the converse does not hold true: a 
mist does not always follow dew. On many evenings 
dew will be deposited, notwithstanding the air is trans- 
parent even to the earth's surface. This arises from the 
herbage and other bodies, upon which the dew is depo- 
sited, being cooled down by radiation to a greater de- 
gree, or more rapidly, than the air, generally, is cooled 
down in the manner above described : the temperature 
of this latter, therefore, does not fall to the point of 
saturation, except where it comes into immediate con- 
tact with the surfaces of those bodies. Whether the 
mist follow or not, depends upon the quantity of vapour 
which the air contains. Hence a mist will oiten appear 
in damp places, while in others, where dews are of 
constant occurrence, a mist, i,e. stratus, may be a 
rare thing. It must be remembered, however, that 
there are two distinct sources whence the lower strata 
of tlie atmosphere derive their liunndity as the day 
declines. The locality itself may be naturally damp, 
from its proximity to a river or a marsh, or from its 

low position combined with an excessive p^rowth of trees 
in the neighbourhood; or, though ordinarily dry at 
other times, it may be damp at sunset (as most open 
places are to a certain extent during clear weather), 
from the descent of the cuniuUis, or day-cloud, before 
spoken of when treating of faUing dew (228). Of 
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course^ when these two eauses combine^ a mist will 

much more frequently supervene upon dew, than when 
there is only the latter eause to bring it about. 

(252.) The kind of mist I am now referring to is, as 
might be expected, common in Cambridgeshire^ at least 
in those parts of it bordering upon the fen& At 
Swaffham Bulbeck it is of very frequent occurrence; 
and it has been a matter of much interest to ma to 
watch the first forming and gradual spreading of the 
stratus, on the evenings of such days as were favourable 
for its appearance^ in the meadows adjoining the iieid 
in which the vicarage house stands. One year in par- 
ticular, each time this mist occurred, I noted down all 
the attendant circumstances of weather, and other con- 
ditions under which the mist first showed itself^ as well 
as of the changes this last occasionally underwent^ 
apparently from some slight alteration of those con- 
ditions. It is from these notes that the following re- 
marks are taken in illustration of this phenomenon. 

(253.) Stratus generally occurs at or a little alter 
sunset: sometimes it does not come on till late at 
night, disappearing a considerable time before sunrise ; 
at other times it only shows itself a httle before sun- 
rise, disappearing soon afterwards. Though more fre- 
quent in tlic autumn, it is occasionally seen on the 
evenings of the hottest days in summer. I have known 
a thick one at sunset, on the 14th of July, after a max- 
imum temperature of 83°. Its occurrence is either 
during hue weather, being preceded as well as followed 
by a fine day, or during changeable weather, when a 
bright clear evening follows a wet morning. In the 
former case, the barometer is generally high, the ther- 
mometer, at the time of the stratus coming on, low. 
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compared with the maximum of the day, and the wind 
somewhere to the N. of East and West ; and the mist is 
mainly due to the difference between the temperatures 
of day and night. In the latter case, the barometer is 
often low, and the thermometer comparatively high, the 
wind in no particular direetion, but the air very damp ; 
and it is the excess of niuisture in the air, rather than 
any considerable fedl of the temperature, which evidently 
causes the mist in this instance. Sometimes the baro* 
meter and thermometer are both high, but then the 
mist seldom comes on till near midnight. The con^ 
ditions necessary for the forming of stratus are the 
same as those requisite for the forming of dew, viz. a 
humid atmosphere, a clear sky, and a still air; the im* 
mediate cause being cold induced by terrestrial radia- 
tion. 

(254.) Stratus is generally bounded upwards by a 
well-defined line, above which the atmosphere is clear. 

When it appears at sunset, if the conditions under 
which it forms continue unchanged, it goes on increa* 
sing and rising higher, as the night advances ; and if the 
air be very humid, or the season of the year late, it often 
leads the next morning to a regular fog uniformly dif> 
fused through the air. The way in which stratus gradu- 
ally spreads itself sheet-like over a meadow, or at other 
times extends in lines and bands from one meadow to 
another, is very striking. If the meadow be equally low 
and marshy everywhere, the stratus will appeal' snnulta- 
neously over all parts of it alike, resembling at first a 
thin layer of cotton wool, or a light smoke rising from 
the ground and just level with the top of the grass, but 
quickly becoming denser and rising higher as the cold 
increases. But if one spot in the meadow be damper 

k5 
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than the rest, or one meadow more marshy than another 
adjoimug, tiie mist is sure to show itself Urst in such 
isituationBj whence it travels to other spots or other fields^ 
having the appearance of being borne along by the 
wind, the direction of which it often takes. Thi% 
however^ is a mere deception : the mist once formed is 
everywhere nearly stationary^ and the contrary appear- 
ance arises simply from different portions of the air 
being successively cooled down to the point of conden- 
sation, according to the quantity of vapour they contain ; 
the least humid^ or those most distant from the spot 
where the mist begins^ requiring the cooling process^ 
through tlic iii tlucncc of terrestrial radiation, to be con- 
tinued the longest beibre that pomt is attained. The 
deception is, in fact^ analogous to that of the apparent 
risinp: of dew before alluded to (227), or to tlie rising of 
the stratus itself from the earth when first forming ; the 
only difference is, that, in the two last instances, the 
condensation takes place at successive intervals in an 
upward direction, — in the instance above spoken oi, in 
a horisontal one. 

(255.) It is also remarkal}le how, after stratus has 
formed in the usual way, and risen gradually upwards 
to the height it may be of eight or ten feet from the 
grouTul^ it will occasionally change its place very rapidly, 
appearing suddenly in spots where it had not been 
seen before, and disappearing in others, where but a few 
minutes previously it was quite dense. Sometimes it 
will be suddenly dissipated near the ground, the upper 
pari of the sheet still remaining unaltered; or it will 
appear in long streaks and bands, stretched horizontally 
across the field, and elevated at different heights above 
the ground ; or it will go through other changes and 
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assume other forms. Tliis capriciousness in its appa- 
rent moveiueiits must be evidently due to slight fluctu- 
ations either in the temperatore or the humidity of the 
air at the spots where it occurs. If the temperature of 
a given stratum of air suddenly raised^ having pre- 
viously been coincident with the dew-point, the vapour 

which had been precipitated, foriiiiiiLr the mist, will be 
aa suddenly taken up, and the air become clear. If the 
temperature afterwards £aU back again to what it was 
before, the mist will immediately reappear. If the tem- 
perature ot the air, havuig been coincident with the 
dew-point, vary but little, while the moisture in the air 
be first lessened, and then restored to its original quan- 
tity, the dew-point, in accordance with these changes^ 
will first fall below, and then again rise up to that tem- 
perature, and cause first a disappearance, and then a 
reappearance of the mist. And these changes may 
succeed each other several times over. Are there, then, 
any causes at hand liable to bring about such fluctua- 
tions in the temperature and humidity of the air ? I 
eoncdve they are dependent upon the state of the sky, 
or due to very slight currents m the atmosphere. There 
is also a third cause, to which some of the chauges ob- 
servable in this kind of mist may be attributed, and to 
which I shall refer after speaking of the two causes flist 
mentioned. 

(256.) It has been already stated, that one of the 

conditions necessary for producing stratus is a clear 
sky. It never forms when the sky is clouded. And 
if, after Hae stratus has appeared, clouds come over, 
they,* by immediately putting a check to terrestrial 
ladiationj while themselves radiate a certain amount of 
heat downwards to the earthy tend to raise the tempe- 
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rature of the lower strata of the air, and to disperse the 
mist. The stratus may be either totally dissipated m 
this way, or only })artially broken up^ aocording as the 
sky becomes entirely overcast, or merely a few clouds 
pass over it. In the former caae^ the mist will be iirst 
dissipated nearest the ground (where the eold was first 
induced by radiation), and gradually disappear from 
below upwards^ in the same manner as it came on at 
the beginning. In the latt^ case, when the donds are 
light and scattered, the mist may be often seen playing 
about from one spot to another, as the former pass 
overhead^ so immediate is their effect upon the tempe- 
ratui'C; by now coucealing, and now iettmg in again to 
view, the expanse of the sky. 

(257.) But the stratus will sometimes vary in situa- 
tion and density, notwitlistanding the sky contmue 
uniformly dear the whole time. The changes which 
it undergoes in this case must, therefore, be referred te 
some other cause. As an instance, I may copy the 
following entry in my Meteorological Journal, under 
the date of August 5, 1881* 

" Dense stratus this evening after sun?et, var}-ing iu chai-acter 
repeatedly. One meadow iu particular, a quarter of an hour 
after it had heen completely oyerspread by the mist, was again 
clear and ft&e horn it; and after another ahort interval, the 
stratus once more showed itself as thick as ever. Sky uuifonuly 
ciear^ aud the air calni; dui'iug these obaervutions.'' 

Though the air is described above as calm^ 1 believe 
such changes in the stratus, when there are no clouds 
to milueiice it, to arise, nevertheless, from slight agita- 
tions of the air, due to currents so gentle as to be im- 
perceptible except by their effects in tins way. The 
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atmosphere is seldom so still everywhere arouud as to 
be entirely free from sueh cnrrents. The mere altera- 
tions of temperature in the lower strata of the air re- 
sulting from terrestrial radiation, would of themselves 
lead to alight loeal displacements of the air itself. If 
one piece of ^ound be more open and exposed than 
aaother piece in the immediate neighbourhoodj radia- 
tion would first begin in the former, and the moment 
the temperature of the superincumbent air were lowered 
from this cause, its density would be increased, and the 
eqoilibrimn between it and the other adjoining portions 
of the atmosphere disturbed. Or some trifling shift of 
the wind itself may take place soon after the mist has 
fmned. The slight currents generated in either of 
these ways would cause a frequent mixing of a us of 
different temperatures, and^ accordmg to their relative 
degrees of humidity, might lead to the forming of a 

mist, or to the disappearing of one that already ex- 
isted If a current just below the point of saturation 
set in towards a spot where a mist is already formed, 

but be confined to a stratum of air somewhat higher 
than the upper boundary line of the mist, it would, 
on mixing with the air of that spot, if itself were of a 

sh^htly higher teiuperaturc than the hitter, give rise to 
another thin line of mist^ having a cleai* space between 
it and the one first formed. No doubt, also, in some 

cases, a mist may be dispersed near the ground by the 
settmg m of drier currents, causmg evaporation at its 
lower surface, while it still keeps increasing above, from 

a continued precipitation of moisture from higher re- 

* Baniell has observed that the agitation of merely waUdng 

through the condensed vapour forming ^he mist, is frequently 
authcieut to disperse or melt it." — Meteor, Essaya^ \oL IL p. 624 
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gions of the atmosphere. It is obvious such changes 
might be irideimitely varied. 

(258«) It may seem father paradoxical to affirm whaty 

iic\ ci tlieless, is in a certain sense true, that the ah* is 
dritir during a mist thau immediately before the mist 
oomes on or after it diaappears. But we mnaty in tlik 
case, distinguish between the air itself and the con- 
densed vapour forming the mist. Previous to conden- 
aation, the vapomr itself is in the aeriform atate^ and 

intimately, though still only mechanically, mixed with 
the air. After precipitation^ the air is freed, aa it were^ 
of so much vapour as has assumed the aqueous form, 

though more remains in it, which may still be condeuscd 
by a greater degree of cold. Accordingly, if we take 
the temperature of the vapour in the air by a Daniell's , 

hygroTn(^ter, before, Junni::^ :ind after a mist, we shall j 
find tliat it is lower durmg the prevalence of the mist^ ■ 
compared with the temperature of the air, than it is at 
either of the other times; or in other words, tlic dew- 
point is lower^ which is equivalent to the air being drier. 
Such at least appears to be the result of observatioiia 

made by myself on several different occasious during 
the occurrence of stratus^ some of which^ in confirma- 
tion of this point , it may be desirable to record, just as 

they were noted down at the time. 

(Obs. L) July 14 — ^Thick stratus over some of the low mea- 
dows at 8^ S0« p.k. Weather for some days beforochangeaUa 

Close and sultry in a.m., with heavy rocking clouds and some 
rain. Wind S.W. Barometer at 10 a.m. 29'975. Temperature 
of air 66°. Dew-point 63°. In p.m. wind shifted to N^, and it ' 
became very fine and dear for some hours previous to stratus . 
ooDuog on. Barometer rose rapidly after the change of the 
wind, standing at 10 p.ic at 90*220. 
At 9 when Ihe stratos was in the adjohiing meadow, 
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but not yet aniyed at the field in which ike ohaeiration was 

made, temperature of air wavS 55°, and that of the vapoiu* the 
same, or coincident with it: radiating- thermometer ou the «2:round 
52°. About a quarter of an hour after, when the mist had be- 
come general, the temperatuie of the air m ^ siratm (the samd 
spot where the first obserrotion was made) had &llen to 53P| 
and that of yapour to 51® ; no longer coincideniy but showing 
a difference of 2° : radial inp: thermometer 5CP. 

(Obs. IL) Oct. 1*J. — Tiiiek f tratus over the adjoininf^ meadow 
at 6 P.M. Weather for some days previous settled and mode- 
lately fine, with high barometer, and wind S. W. A little rain, 
notwithstanding! fell yesterday eyening, after which wind 
shifted to N. This morning rather oyercast and cooL Baro- 
meter at 10 A.M. 30*257° j temperature of air 63^3 dew-poinL 49^. 
Sky cleared before sunset. 

Exactly at 6 p.m., when, as before, the stratus was near at 
hand, but not yet at the place of obserration, temperature of air 
was 4fP, while the thermometer in the blackened bulb of the 
hygrometer stood at 39°, the black bulb itself being coyered witii 
a copious dew. The exact point at which the vapour had been 
first condensed upon the glass was not noticed, as the hygro- 
meter had been left out to acquire the temperatui'e of the air, 
and unfortunately not sufficiently watched. The bulb was then 
wiped dry, and its temperature raised by the warmth of the 
hand, after which it was again left to itsel£ At 6^ 16», the 
stiatu.^ was everywhere diffused about the place of observatiou, 
and temperature of the air had fallen to 39° : the thermometer 
in the black bulb was at the same tempemture, but the bulb 
itself was dry, and had evidently remained so since the wiping. 
A little »ther was then employed to depress the tempemture, 
and a ring of dew appeared at 37% but the temperature fell to 
SS^ before there was as copious a deposit of dew aa there had 
beeu before at the temperature of 39°. Radiating thermometer 
on ground 36°. 

At 6^ 30°*, the stratus was entirely gone off again from the 
place of observation, though still ^^^"g'^g oyer tihe adjoining 
meadows. At tibis time the temperature of the air was 880, and 

the black bulb of the hy^iuuititei' cuvtiied with dew : wiped the 
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biilb^ and ndsed its temperftture, after whicli snflfered iSlie latter 

gradually to fiUl siLi iiu, iind a sensible dew reappeared at 3£P-5. 
At 3iP (the same temperature ajj the air) the deposition wns 
oopiouA. At 7^, on again going to the hygrometer, found the 
temperature of the air 36^, and the thermometer in the black 
bulb 87^, with a copious deposition of dew : wiped the bulb as 
befofOy raised its temperature^ and then sufisied it to &31 again. 
The dew reappeai*ed at 37° exactly. 

(Obs. m.) Oct 25. — ^Dense stratus rising in the adjoining 
meadows immediately after sunset. At a quarter before 6, when 
the air was clear at the place of obeervalaon, but the mist veiy 
thick in the next field, temperature of air was 45^, and that of 
the vapour the same, or exactly coincident. The stratus after- 
wards varied very much in density at diflereut times ; one minute 
thick over a given spot, at another wholly dissipated ; — ne\ er 
appeared at the place of observation at aUL At a qurjrter after 
6, the temperature of both air and Tapour was 41^ i still coin* 
ddenty but both Mien 4P : stratus stall thick in some places^ but 
none where the observations were made* 

(259.) So far aa the above observatioiiB go^ which 

were conducted with great care to ensure correctness, 
they oier the following results, l^'rom the hrst and 
second caaea^ it would seem that just before the appear- 
ance of the mist, the dew-point is coincident with, if 
not higher than, the temperature of the aur"^^ and from 

* Since the above observations were made^ 1 Md that Daniell 
has mentioned the circumstance of the dew-point beings at such 
times^ occasionally higher than the temperature of the air. He 
says, In the most cloudless nights of the whole year, when 
the stars are bright, and the disc of the moon perfectly sharp 
and well defined, by bringing the hygrometer out of a warm 
room, it will be found that the point of deposition is often three 
or four degrees above the existing temperature of the air : pro- 
ving thereby that partidee of water, though invisible, are floating 
in tiie atmosphere."— XofMi Jcum. ofSeLf 1822, p. 100. Also 
iu his Meteorological Easays, he observes that if the hygro- 
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the second it would seem that this is also the case after 
the mist has gone off; but that in the mist itselfj or at 
least for a short time after its first appearance, the dew- 
point is lower than the temperature of the air by (in 
each of these instances) two degrees. In the third case, 
in which the mist never arrived at the place of observa- 
tion, though thick everywhere about, the temperatures 
of the air and vapour remained coincident for at least 
an hour and a half, though during that time both fell 4^. 

(260.) I would now suggest whether the circum- 
stance of the dew-point rising agam unmediately after 
the disappearance of the mist^ is not to be taken in 
connexion with that disappearance, and both explained 
by the giving-out of the latent heat consequent upon 
the condensation of the vapour in the first instance. 

Such condensation would tend to rai^^c the tcni|)erature 
of the air at that spot^ and enable it to take up some 
portion of the mist again. That the mist is not always 
wholly dissipated immediately from this cause, may 
arise from an alteration of some other of the attending 
dicumstaneeSj such as the continued increase of the 
cold, from the efiects of terrestrial radiation^ which may 
exert a greater miluence than the heat generated by the 
condensation of the aqueous vapour^ or the setting-in 
of slight currents which may impart to the air at that 
place an increased humidity. But though the mist 
sometimes hangs for hours together over a given spot^ 
altering very little in character^ or^ it may be^ in- 
creasing in density from one (quarter of an hour to 

meter be brought from an atmosphere of a higher teinperature 
into ODP of a lower degree, in which condensed aqueous parti- 
cles are floating, the mist will begin to form at a temperature 
8e?enl degrees higher than that of the air." — ^F. 15L 
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another^ nothing ib more common than to see it at other 
times (especially soon after its first forming) repeatedly 

appearing and disappearing at the same place^ and st 
the same height from the ground^ without any alteration 
in the fiace of the sky; and whenever this is the csseyift 
seems not improbable that the liberating of latent heat 
in the above way, may, m conjunction with the other ' 
causes before alinded to (256) (257), play its part in ! 
]ji iiiiiring about those fixquent cliaiiges m the pheno- 
menon in question. 

(261.) Mist in Fii%«.— What has been said hith<9!to 
on the subject of str.itus, is in reference to those mists 
which appear ia the marshy parts of flat districts. The i 
mist that is sometimes seen filling the yalle3rs of sn 
uneven country, leaving the tops and sicks of the hills 
clear, is to be explained by the circumstance of the air 
in valleys being not only more humid, but colder than 
on the hills, on those nights winch are favourable to 
radiation. This at least is the ease when the hills are 
^' insulated, and of inconsiderable lateral extent/^ Ba* 
diation to a certain extent takes place on the hills as 
well as in the valleys; but in consequence of the air on 
the hill-tops being more agitated than that lower dora, 
no portion of it rests sufficiently long in one place to 
become much colder^ by contact with the grass on the 
hill, than the general mass of the atmosphere at the 
same height/' On the sides of the hills, again, the an 
is no sooner ^'cooled by contact with them,^' than, 

from its increased gravity, it slides down their decli- 
vity, making room for the application of new and warm 
parcels to the same surface. The motion too, thua 
excited in the air, near to the sides of the hills, mmt 
occasion a motion in that upon the summit, which ma), 
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i in some measure^ account for'' the greater agitation of 
: the atmosphere there ahoTe spoken of^. From these 

causes combined, the valleys get more and more filled 
; with cold air as the night advances, causing at the same 
time an increased condensation of the moisture which 
the air contains, in the form of mist. 

(262.) It is due to the above circumstance of the air 
in valleys being colder at night than on the hills, that 
the effects of autumnal frost arc first visible in the 
former situations^ potatoes, dahlias^ &c. being often 
blackened or killed there on cold nights, while the 
same vegetables in gardens higher up are found un- 
touched. This is a matter of sui'prise to many persons ; 
and even gardeners, who are aware of the fact, seldom 

trace it to the right cause. As these frosts are iie- 
quently accompanied by mist, there is often the same 
mistake here, as in the case of dew before alluded to 
(224). Persons think that the mist is the cause of the 
cold, mstcad of the cold being the cause of the mist. 
Whereas the mist rather tends to check the cold than 
otherwise, by inipcdiui;' radiation, and by the vaj)our in 
the air giving out latent heat, while in the act of bemg 
condensed. 

(203.) Mist over Water. — When a mist appears over 
a nver or stream, or- above a wide sheet of water, it is 
due not simply to radiation, which, nevertheless, is the 
primary cause in thi^ case also, but tu the slow inter- 
mixing of two airs of unequal temperatures. These 
mists are most prevalent during the autumnal months, 
at which season the radiutiuu of heat from the ground 

* Wells: to whom the reader is referred for further details 

in explanation of the circumstance of valleys being colder, on 
clear uiglits, than hills. — E^my on Dew^ pp. 223-226. 
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and from tlic water is \'crv difFcrcnt, owin^j^ to the dif- 
ierence of tkeir temperatures being then greatest. In 
aatumn the temperature of the water is both by day 
and night nearly uniform at 10°, its point of maximum 
density; while the temperature of the ground is during 
the day mach higher than 4Sff and during the night 
often much under that temperature. The water m must 
cases occupying the lowest situations, — whenever, from 
the inequalitieB of the surface of the ground, or from 
any other cause^ the colder air produced by radiation 
over the ground, is made to mix itself with the warmer 
air over the water, the moisture in the wanner air is 
condensed, so as to become mist*". 

(264.) This same explanation will serve to account 
for the mists that are so often observed over the sea 
in certain states of weather, in the colder months. 
Here also there is an intermixture of air of different 
temperatures. The air over the sea being warmer, as 
well as more humid, than the air over the land, if the 
hitter be carried seawards by the wind blowing in that 
direction, it will, on mixing with the former, cause a 
precipitation of the moisture in this last, and bring on 
a mist. 

(265.) In sunmier, after heavy rains, we may occa- 
sionally observe a mist, exactly similar to the stratus 
that forms at night, hanging over the ground during 
the day. This is due, however, to an opposite state 
of things to what occurs in nocturnal mists. In the 
case of the stratus over land at night, the surface of 
the ground is colder than the air. In that of the day 

* J^xout, Sru^^ewater 2Vi»^«,p.m See slso SirH.Davy's 
paper ''On tiie Formation of Mists in particular sitoatioW— 
FML Ihms., 1819, p. 138. 
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stratus^ the soil having been previonaly much heated, 

causes, after the rain, an ascent of vapour, which imme- 
diately becomes condensed from the air being colder 
than the aoil^* Thia kind of miat ia analogona to, and 
well illustrated by, the steam which rises from the backs 
of horses^ when heated by work in cold weather; or 
that whieh aacenda from a veaeel of wann water. In 
like manner, also, the moisture contained in the human 
breath ia rendered visible^ by condenaationi in winter. 

Fogs. 

(266.) Foga are due to different canaea, according 

to the circumstances under which they occur. These 
cansea are mainly the aame aa those which occasion 
Btrataa, or the nocturnal miat, only in the eaae of fog 
a larger body of the atmosphere is acted upon, so as to 
be obscured to a greater height above the ground. 
(267.) Foga are either the reault of the atratua of the 

* From pome experimental inquiries rolatinjr to mists, cuu- 
ducted apparently with great care, 1>\ the hite Mr. liarvey of 
Plymouth, it would fieem that durijig midts at night also, the 
air is sometimes colder than the ground, and that the quan- 
tity and density of the mist increase in proportion to the exem 
of the temperatnie of the ground atom that of the air." Prox- 
imity to the sea had probably some iDfliiLucc m tlie causes of 
which he speaks, the mists arising from an intermixtm*e oi' airs 
of different temperatures, much as iu the case of mists oyer 
rivers. Be howerer this as it may, I feel confident that in all 
the instances of eyening mist I have observed at Swaffham 
Bulbeck, the surface of the ground^ at least at the eommene^ 
vwnt of the mist, is colder than the air immediately above it. 
Those who are interested in the subject, are reteiTed to Mr. 
Har\^ey*s papers in the Jjond» Jmm, of Sci,, vol. xv. p. 65, and 
in the JEdinb. i%t2. Jaunu, voL ix. p. 255. 
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preceding evening i^^radually diffusiiiii: itself through the 
night in an upward direction, and arc then due (like 
the stratns itself) to the eondensation of the vapour in 

tlie air by cold acting locally on a damp and still atmo- 
sphere ; or they are caused by the mixing of two cur- 
rents of air of unequal temperatures; or they arise fiom 
an excess of vapour flowing into the air at a given spot, 
where it is condensed by the cold of that place without 
any manifest ehange in the direction of the wind. Some* 
times^ in w inter, a fug is occasioned by a double current, 
the colder one from the N. or N.E. being uppermost, 
and continually falling by its greater weight into the 
warmer one from the W. or S.W. below^ and condensing 
the moisture contained in this latter. Such a fog may 
prevail several days, in fact so long as the wind remain 

micliangcd. 

(268.) The morning fog^ which has its origin in the 
stratus of the preceding evening, occurs at all times of 

the year, but more especially in autumn^ when, if the 
barometer be moderately high at the time, it is usually 
dissipated at or before noon, and is followed by one of 
those b( antifnl days, which are so characteristic of the 
above season. In winter, however, the temperature is 
often insufficient entirely to disperse the fog, and it 
continues tli rough the day, increasing perhaps in den- 
sity as the night approaches. Whenever this is the 
case, it will generally be found that the barometer has 
risen higher than it was in the morning, indicating that 
the wind has worked more to the N.Jbi.^ and that a 
larger body of cold air is flowing in from that quarter 
to condense more and more of the atmospheric vapour. 
It is often observable, indeed^ at such times, that the 
higher the barometer gets, the thicker the fog ; and it 
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seems not improbable that in some instances tke increase 
of pressure^ in addition to condensation from a decrease 
of temperature, may serve to bring about this eflFect*. 
When the fog cleais off^ as the day advanceSj we see it 
first rising from the ground, and getting continually 
higher above our heads with the increase of the sun^s 
heat, then breaking up into large and ill-dehned masses, 
and ultimately, when it has risen to a certain elevation, 
forming the regular cumulus cloud, if the temperature 
be sufficient, or melting away altogether, the whole sky 
beooming bright and cloudless. 

(269.) Fogs more or less thick often coiae on very 
suddenly m consequence of the wind shifting firom a 
colder to a warmer quarter, or vke vend, and are evi- 
dently due in that case to the mixing of two currents 
of unequal temperatures. The change of wmd may 
originate either in the current next the earth, or in a 
higher one ; if the latter, the du'ection of the wind will 
for a time remain unaltered, as shown by the vane, 
though the lower current will probably in the end follow 
the higher onej but what lias taken place above will he 
immediately manifested, not merely by the fog, but by 
the ftlling or rising of the barometer, according as the 
change of the upper current is towards the S., or away 
from it. 

(270.) On the occasion of one of these sudden fogs 

at Swaffham Bnlbeck, one summer's evening, after a 
fine day and a high barometer, I found the temperature 

• Daniell has observed that ^^the condensatum of vapour 
may be effected, not only by decrease of temperature, but by 

increase of pressure." — Meteorological JEssays, p. 68. In the 
second part of his woil. he remarks that "fogs frequently ac- 
compauy a veij hi^h degree of atmospheric pressure " (p. 505). 
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of the air, at 8^^ 20°* p.m., 6P'5, and the dew-point 55^ 
This was at the moment when the fog^ which a short 
time previous had been aeen advancing in the distanee 
from tlic S.W., had reached the place of observation. 
Later m the evening, at 10 p.m., the temperature of the 
air had risen to 68^, and the wind, whieh had been N.W. 
all the day, was found next mornmg S.W. The CSUtt 
of the fog was therefore obvious. 

(271.) If fogs, ooeasioned by a shifting of the wind, 
are attended by a low barometer (say not above 291 
inches), they are hkely to torn to rain very shortly* 
When they occur suddenly during clear frost, they in- 
dicate a tendency to change, and milder weather. Bur 
if there has been previously much snow and cloud as 
well as froat, the fog is a sign of the wind working 
more to Northerly, and is likely to be followed by 
severer cold. Long frosts are often ushered in by fogs i 
in this way. That of the winter of 1829-80 was pre- 
ceded by a dense fog of four days^ duration, thicker at 
times than any I ever witnessed out of London. This 
fog came on very suddenly in the morning, after a cleir 
night and bright sunrise, attended by a change of the ; 
wind from S.W. to though it was inferred, bom \ 
the state of the barometer, that a S.W. current still | 
prevailed in the upper part of the atmosphere. And it 
was apparently due to this latter circumstance that the 
fog was succeeded by a heavy &11 of snow, after whidi 
the sky cleared, the barometer rose^ and the tempera- 
ture fell considerably. 

(272.) If, during the prevalence of a thick fog andt 
Northerly or Easterly wind, the wind change to the S. i 
or S.W.; the fog will speedily disappear below^ though 
the sky may remain clouded overhead. 
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(273.) Thick drenching fogs often prevail for days 

together (I have known them last nearly a whole week), 
in autumn more especially, after a long run of wet 
weather with Westerly and S^Westerly winds. Such 
fogs I have noticed to be attended by a change of the 
wind to N.E., acting as a condenser on a very damp 
atmosphere^ but the barometer too high to aUow of any 
further precipitation in the form of rain, beyond a light 
miule, into which the fog occasionally resolves itself. 
After the fog has entirely passed off^ the weather usually 
becomes fine and settled. 

(274.) Kamtz has observed, that though " the form- 
ation of fogs is often determined by the sudden lower- 
ing of temperature in the same place where the vapour 
of water is raised from the soil, this vapour may,*' 
notwithstanding! transported by the winds into 
colder countries, and be transformed into fog at a nota- 
ble distance from its place of origin*.^' This seems to 
account for a thick fog, such as I have known to occur 
in winter for two whole days, after a period of unusually 
mild and dry w eather, and previous to the setting-in of 
much wet, but unattended by any change of the wind 
(which had been S.W. or Westerly for a long time 
before), either at the time of the fog coming on, or fur 
some days after. The temperature also remained nearly 
the same diuring the continuance of the fog, and for 
many days after the fog had gone off, rose higher than 
it had been before, notwithstanding the weather was 
still wet and unsettled. These circamstances would 
leem to indicate that the fog on this occasion was not 
caused, as in so many other instances, by the mixing of 
two currents^ or by any general depression of the tem- 

• Meteorology (by Walker), p. 115. 

L 
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perature of the air, but by an excess of vapour broughi 
up by the long-prevailing S^Weaterly winds, and be* 

yond what could be maintained in a transparent state 
at the temperature of the place. A precipitation^ there- 
fore, aaeoming first the form of fog, and then of rain, 

occurred^ after an interval, ''fhis is furtlier sliowu to 1 
have been the case by the state of the barometer^ which 
fell nearly six-tenths of an inch daring the fog, and | 
was scarcely hii;lu r than 29 inches ou the morning of 
the (lav after it cleared off, and when the rain fell 
heavily for a great many hours without ceasing. 

(275.) Fo^^s, and thick ones too, sometimes, after a 
brief continuance, disappear as suddenly as they came 
on, in a manner not easy to be explained. As an ex- 
ample of this, I copy the following entry in niy Mete- 
orological Journal, under the date of November 16, 
1828:— 

Rather a WTigwIar phenomenon occurFed today. After a VD- 
markably fine momuig for the time of year, with a bright aim 
and a Westerly wmd^ about 1 RX. a dark patch was diBcermbM 

m the horizon, approaching in the direction of the wind, and 
wearing the appearance of a heavy storm in the distance. As 
it came up, which it did with great rapidity, considering tliere 
was little or no breeze at the timOi it turned out to be only s 
dense fog, which in the course of a few seconds enveloped tbe 
atmosphere to such a degfiee as completely to obscure the son, 
that had till then been shining brightly, and to render indistinct 
all objects that were not very near. After this sudden darkness 
had prevailed for a few minutes, it began gradually to clear 
and in less than aquarter of an hour the fog had entirely passed 
oTer, and the sun shone again as brightly as before." 

At the time of this fog coming on, the barometer 
was very high (nearly 80^ inches), but fell slightly in 
the evenings >vhen the fog reappeared, followed by a 
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little rain. For several days after, the weather was 
doudyj but the barometer still high, and no more rain 
ensned for a considerable period. 

(276.) I have at ditferent times, during the occurrence 
of those thick fogs that are so frequent on autumnal 
mornings, made observations on the temperatures of the 
air and vapour similar to those I have already recorded 
when speaking of stratus. The results seem to indicate, 
that at or about sunrise, and for a short time after- 
wards, the dew-point is coincident with the temperature 
of the air; but that, as the sun gets higher, a difference 
between the two appears, and slowly increases, until, 
about the time of the fog clearing off (if it clear off at 
all), and the sun coming out, it has amounted to from 
3 to 5 degrees, according to circumstances. The fact 
therefore before mentioned, of the dew-point being 
lower in the evening stratus than it is just before the 
mist comes on, is probably confined to a very short 
period after its iirst appearance : if the mist is not dis* 
sipated by any of the causes which sometimes interfere 
to check its continuance, but go on increasing daring 
the night, so as to form the fog on the following morn- 
ing, it would seem from other observations of my own 
that the moisture in the air soon fills up again to the 
point of saturation, at which point it remains till the 
temperature of the air is once more raised by the return- 

ing influence of the suu above the liorizou. Tlie fol- 
lowing extracts from my Meteorological Journal show 
some of the observations I have made with a view to 
these inquiiies ; — 

(Obs. I.) Sept 4-— Thick fog ilus morning at sunrise, lasting 

till 10 a.m:. Two preceding days fine and settled, after a week's 
wet weather. At 7** 30°^ a«m.| on exposing a Dauieil's hjgro- 

l2 
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meter in an open part of the crarden, the temperature of the air 
wa8 I'uuud to be 51°, but to csciliate very remarkably, being Mir- 
cessively, in the course of a few seconds, 5P, 62°, 49° 5, 50^. 
By two observations on the temperature of the yapour, this last 
was found to be 48^. At the time of the first, that of the aur 
was 60° ; at tiie time of the second, 5P ; in neiUier case, thete* 
fore, were the two coincident. 

At 8** .*iO'", temperature of the air o 4^ ; tliat of the vapour 52°. 

At 9" 30", temperature of the air 58^ ; that of the vapour o^*'. 
Fog now somewhat breaking up ; disc of the sun just Yisible : 
a few minutes htter, fog in large floating masses, Uue sl^ Tib- 
bie, and sun out at intervals. 

At 10^, temperature of air 59°; that of \ apour 55**. Baro- 
meter 80-271 inches. Wind W., a little variable. Fog gone, 
and cumuli forming OYer-head, with a bright suu^ fine for the 
rest of the day. 

(Obe. n.) Oct 21.— Thick fog, preceded by dense stratus the 
evening before. At 7* 16" a.m., when the fog was everywhere 

very thick, the dew-point and temperature of the air, iu an ex- 
posed part of the garden, were exactly coincident, bolli being 39^. 

At 8^, in another part of the garden nearer the house, the 
tempesatare of the air was 42^; dew-point 41°: fog as thick as 
before. 

(Obs. m.) Oct 26. — Thick fog at sunrise, preceded by dense 

stratua the evening before. At 7^ a.m., when the fog was very 
thick, and a hedge at the bottom of the garden barely visible, 
the dew-point and temperatiire of the air were exactly coinci- 
denty both being 42°*6. 

At 7^ 46", fog not so thick, and some distant trees beyond 
the hedge just coming in viewj temperature of the air 43*; 
dew-point 42°-5. 

At SO*", fog very much cleared off ; distance distinctly 
visible, though misty; temperature of air 46^*5; dew-point 
440*6. 

At 10^, fog nearly disdpated, sun partially out ^ tempemtore 

of air 50° ; dew-point 48°. 

(277.) From the above observations, it is evident 
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that after a fog has once fonned^ whatever may be the 
case when it is first forming, it may continue for a time 
more or less thick, without a continued saturation of 

the air with vapour. The aqueous vesicles, when once 
precipitated, float about, or are borne along in the 
breeee, and are only gradually taken up again as the 
temperature increases, or as they may be wafted into a 
drier atmosphere. And in this way there may exist for a 
time every intermediate amount of visible moisture 
between the thickest fog and the merest haze only just 
dimming the transparency of the air. 

(278.) I have already mentioned the instance of a 
thickish fog coming on suddenly one suinmer^s evening, 
in which the dew*point, at the time of the fog reach- 
ing the place of observation, was as much as degrees 
below the temperature of the air (270), — thus attest- 
ing to a considerable dryness in the air in the middle 
of the fog. This, however, tells us nothing as to the 
exact conditions under which the fog was first formed ; 
and which had been simply borne along by currents to 
the place in question from a distant region, where the 
air may have been in a very diflerent hygrometric state. 
The point which it would be so desirable to ascertain 
is — the exact relation in which the dew-point lands to 
other kinds of fogs than those which arise from the 
lowering of the temperature at the spot in which they 
first appear (I mean the relation at the moment of their 
forming), — as also what amount of density of fog can 
coexist, for a time afterwards, with a dew*point still 
several degrees below the temperature of the air*. 

* Humboldt, when surrounded by a thick doud, at the sum* 

mit of the Silla of Caraccas, found the nir drier than when the 
aky was serene 3 and he was much struck with the appaxent 
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(279.) The solving of these questions would throw 
much light espedally upon what have been called dry 
fojfs, or fogs that ooear principally during veej hot dry 
weather^ and which have been thought by some to owe 
their origin to peat smoke, or to clouds of dustj or to 
some other foreign bodies^ in a state of ertieme sub* 
division, present in the air, though still mixed up with 
a certain amount of precipitated vapour, and giving to 
this last that peculiar appearance (along with a peculiar 
* Bmcll)^ which has sometimes obtained for this kind of 
fog the name also of blue mist. 

(280.) Records of these dry fogs, which in certain 
seasons have been extremely prevalent, and which have 
extended over vast regions at once, are to be found in 
most meteorological works* A notable one occurred in 
the year 1783, which lasted several weeks in tlie niontlis 
of June and July, in this country, as well as in several 
parts of the Continent. Probably, however, in this in- 
stance, the fog was really occasioned by clouds of dust, 
having a volcanic origin, as earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions are said to have occurred about that time in 
Iceland, Calabria, Sicily, and other places^. Also the 

dryness of the air seeming to increase as the fog augmented. 
For further remarks by him on this circumstance, see Ilia Per-- 
tonal Narrative (£iigL TransL), vol* iii. p* 518. 

* The following is an. account of this fopr^ with some of its 
attendant dicnmstsncea, as narrated by White in his JMural 
SSsUyry of Sdbcmei — 

The summer of the year 1783 was an amazing and porten* 
tous one, and full of horrible phenomena ; for, besides the alarm- 
ing meteors and tremendous thunder-storms that afirighted and 
distressed the different counties of this kingdom^ the peculiar 
hase, or smoky fog, that prevailed for many weeks in this 
island^ and in every part of Eoiope, and even beyond its liadta^ 

■ 
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coexistence of similar dry fogs with such phenomena 
had previously^ as it has since, been often observed. 
(281.) In some other caaesi this kind of fog may be 

was a most ezttaoidmary appeanmcey imlike anything known 
within the memoiy of man. By my Journal I find that I had 
noticed this sbange occnrvsEice from Jane 28 to July 20 indu- 

sive, during wWch period the wind varied to every quarter, 
without making any alteration in the air. The sun, at noon, 
looked as blank as a clouded moon, and shed a rust-coloured 
ferruginous light on the ground and floors of rooms j but was 
particularly lurid aad Uood-eoloured at rising and settmg. All 
the time the heat was so mtense that butdiers' meat could 
hardly be eaten on the day after it was kSled ; and the flies 
swarmod so in the lanes and hedges, that they rendered the 
horses half frantic, and riding irksome. The country people 
began to look with a superstitious awe at the red lowering 
aspect of the smi; and indeed there was reason for the most 
enlightened person to be apprehensive ; for all the while Cala^ 
bria and part of the Isle of Sicily were tom and convulsed with 
earthquakes ; and about that juncture a volcano sprung out of 
the sea on the coast of Norway." — Letter LXV, to JJainesBar- 
ritigton, 

Mrs. Somerville; in her Ikysical Oeofp'aphy, traces the origin 
of this fog to a volcanie eniptiim in loeland. She says, After 
the eruption of Skaptar (one of the volcanoes in Iceland)^ which 
hiolce oat May 8th, 1788^ and continued till August, the sun 

was hid many days by dense clouds of vapour, ^vllich extended 
tf\ End and and Holland."- — ^\''ol. i. p. 11)4. Dr. JJaubeiiy, also, 
in his work On Volcanos, speaking of this same eruption, says, 
^The atmosphere throughout the whole of the island (IcelRnd) 
was obscuredi for montiis after the eruption had taken plaoei by 
tiie enormous qnantities of fine dust suspended in it, and traces 
of the same were percmved even so for off as Holland.*'— * 
2nd Edit. p. 308. 

Thomson, in his Introduction to Meteorologi/f mentions an 
iastance in which volcanic dust was carried a distance of about 
athoiisand miles (p. 1^). 
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caused, not by volcanic Ami, but by the presence of 
▼arioufl other particles, extremely small as wdl as nume- 
rous, of both mineral and animal origin, which always 
exist to a greater or a less amount in the atmosphere, in 
hot dry weather, and which would abound the more, in 
proportion to the lensrth of time the heat and drought 
bad prevailed*. If, under such circumstances, any 
precipitation of vapour take place from the intermix- 
ing of different currents of air, causing haziness, the 
density of such a fog would be greatly increased by the 
presence of the above particles, and be quite dispropor- 
tionate to its humidity, so as in some measure to war- 
rant the appellation of dry fog. 

(282.) I conceive, however, that many of the fogs 

• See some remarks ou Atmospheric Dust by Professor C. 
Piazzi Smyth, in an article entitled " Meteorological and Astro- 
nomical Notices/' published in the JEdinb* Mew FhiL J<mriw 
VoL li. p. SSL He says that the air is never altogether fi»e 
from some of these floating particles ; but he gives reasons for 
believing ''that this atmospheric dust is chiefly confined to a 
height, according to the season of the year, of from 3000 to 
0000 feet abo\ e the surface of the earth, often preserving a very 
distinct upper surface to the stratum.'' 

Amongst the particles of oigaoic matter which go to make 
up this atmospheric diis^ are comprised probably, at certain 
times of the year, immense multitudes of the spores of Fongi, 
which some have tlioug'ht may be the source of epidemic 
diseases, especially of cholera. See an article by Dr. Daubeny, 
in the Edmb. New l*hiL Joum. for July 1866, entitled, '*Qn 
the Influence of the Lower Vegetable Organisms in the pro-* 
duction of Epidemic Diseases." When heavy rains and tiran* 
der-stonns occur after much drought and heat, they have the 
eflect of washing to the crround all these extraneous particles in 
the atmosphere, or, as the expression is, of clearing the aw* j and 
the thick mistiness immediately passes aSL 
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to which have been gi^en the names of dry fog and blue 

mist, those especicilly which are of short continuance, 
though occasionally much increased by the circumstance 
hist mentioned, are hardly distinguishable from that 
thick haze^ which has been ah-eady spoken of in a for- 
mer part of this work (57)^ as often attending the first 
settmg-in of hot weather, and which also not unfre- 
quently comes on rather suddenly during hot dry 
summer weather, being in each case, as I feel assured, 
the result of a shift of the wind, generally from Easterly 
towards the S. and S.W., but sometimes in the opposite 
direction, the shift, however, not always originating in 
the current next the earth, and therefore not always 
witnessed to immediately by the vane* 

(283.) So far as my observations go, previous to these 
mists coming on, the sky is always cloudless, though by 
no means clear, and the air in a very dry state. After 
the mist has lasted a longer or a shorter time, it either 
passes off, without any marked alteration of weather, if 
the wind have only shifted a few points, or the ^ect 
of it be very local ; or else clouds soon begin to show 
themselves, first curus and cirrocumulus, the cumulus, 
followed perhaps by rain within a day or two after, if 
the change of the wind be more decided. 

(284.) If, at the time of the wind shifting in this 
way, during hot summer weather, clouds already exist, 
these latter undergo some modificatinii consequent upon 
the change, perhaps become^ larger and more threatening 
or more generally diffiised, but no mist occurs like what 
has been described above. 

(285.) These blue mists, even when due to nothing 
more tlmn a mere change of wind after long drought, 
sometimes reach over a wide extent of country at the 

l5 
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same tune. Dr. Martin, in his work on the Under- 

cliff^/^ has mentioned two or three striking occasions 
on whieh he obamred them at Ventnor in the Isle of 
Wight ; and I find, on looking into my own Meteoro- 
logical Joomals, that the same mists were noticed by 
myself at Swaffham Bnlbeck, presenting jnat the cha« 
racter he describes, and occurring during exactly similar 
weather, the only difference being, that in one instance 
the mist was seen in Cambridgeshiie the dmf before that 
on whicli it was observed in the Isle of Wight. In this 
last case^ was it that the mist took a certain time to 
travel over the intervening distance ? or were there loesl 

variations of tlie wind, by whick it was caused at the 
two places mdependentiy of each other ? This blue mist, 
whicli was one of the most remarkable I ever witnessed, 

objects even at a short distaucc appearing quite mdi- 
stinct, occurred at Swafiham Bulbeck on the 12th of 
June^ 1845. It was noticed early in the moming of 
that day, and prevailed throughont the forenoon, the 
wind being E.S,£.^ the barometer standing at 10 a.m. 
at 80'194 inches, and the thermometer at the same 
hour at 72° : in the afternoon the mist gradually cleared 
off^ cumulus clouds formed, and the temperature rose 
to 80^. The weather had been extremely fine, and 
without any rain, since the 8th. On the 1 1th, the day 
previous to the mist, the wind was N.£.j the barom^er 
as high as 80*251 inehes, the temperature never above 
74% though the sky was bright and cloudless : in the 
evening, a very deep red mmset led to the auapidon of 
some change of the wind being at hand ; and the in- 
creased heat^ with a slightly falling barometer on the 

« « Underd^'' of ^ JMe of WigU; iU OmaUf Ek- 
tory, and Natural Froductiom, 1849, p. lOo. 
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following day, independent of the mist, was at once an 
indication of the quarter to which it had shifted during 
the night. The weather still continued fine for a few 
days after, but the barometer kept falling, the wind on 
the 16th worked through the S« to S«W«j and on the 
17th the fair weather was broken up for a time by rain 
and tliunder-storms. 

(286.) I have entered into the above detailsi because 
Z could clearly trace the origin of the blue mist in this 
instance, to the first intermixing of two currents of air 
of different temperatures^ after some days of previous 
drought, the warmer one from the S.E. flowing in upon 
that from theN.E., which had prevailed the day before the 
mist came on. I doubt not but in most other instances 
of mists of a similar charactCTj if all the circumstances 
of the weather before and after were closely watched^ 
they would be found to arise from the same cause. Dr. 
Murtin, indeed, expresses an opinion in his book, that 
the blue mists which he observed in the Isle of Wight, 
and which I have mentioned as identical^ in respect of 
the period of their occurrence^ with some noticed by 
myseli in Cambridgeshire, might possibly be due to the 
lunmg of peai, an operation known to be carried on 
extensively at certain seasons in Holland and Germany 
(as it also is, sometimes, in England), to render the 
soil more fit for agricultund produce, and that the smoke 
caused by this burning was wafted by the wind from 
the coast of Holland to our own shores*. But though 
this peat^buming is often a source of dry fog in the 

* For some acconnt of iSbSA peat^burnmg^ see a paper by M. C. 
Miaitins *^ On the Nature and Origin of different kmds of Dry 
Fogs," m which this whole subject is treated in some detail, m 
the EdM, New Phil, Joum., vol. Ivi. p. 22i>. 
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countries above mentioned^ I feel satisfied that the 
explanation does not apply here; and setting entirely 
aside fogs from such sources^ as well as those cansed 
by volcanic eruptions^ which latter are only of rare oc- 
currence, there can be no doubt that other dry fogs do 
occasionally show themselves in this country in hot 
weather, very distinguishable from the humid fogs of 
autumn and winter, and which are only to be accounted 
for in the manner above alluded to; vis. by a certain 
amount of precipitated aqueous vapour, temporarily dis- 
turbing the transparency of the air, in consequence of 
a change of wind^ under the particular circumstances, 
and at the season in which these fogs are observed. 

(287.) It has been said that ^^fog cannot possibly 
form when the air is very dry and that the expres- 
sion of dry fog contains a contradiction*/^ No doubt 
this is to a certain degree true ; but what amount of 
humidity must be present in the air to form fog, fx how 
far it may fall short of actual saturation^ and yet allow 
of a precipitation of vapour, on the first mixing of two 
currents of different temperatures, is the point which 
does not appear to have been satisfactorily determined, 
and upon which further information is so much needed. 
Assuming, however, that the air cannot be very dry in 
the exact spot, and at the very moment, in which the 
fog forms, it must be remembered that, after it has 
formed, it is often carried by light winds to distant 
parts, or it gradually descends to a lower region of the 
atmosphere than that in which it formed, where the air 
is really dry, comparatively speaking, but where, never- 
theless, the fog can continue to exist for a certain time 
before it is again taken up by evaporation. Observers 
* JESn^s MeUoroloffy (by Walker), p. 115. 
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who Bpeak of it as a dry fog, speak in reference to the 
locality in wliich they are placed^ when the fog^ which 
may have had its origin far off^ reaches them. They 
are seldom^ perhaps^ so circumstanced as to be able to 
determine the exact hygroinetric conditions of that 
stratum of air in which the condensation of vapour first 
began. Another reason^ also^why these fogs are called 
dry, is that, though undoubtedly they consist, like other 
fogs^ of aqueous vesicles, these vesicles^ which are pro* 
bably extremely small, are not deposited upon the per- 

soii or other bodies with which they eome in coDtiict, on 
account of these last having a higher temperature than 
the fog, whereby there is neither any sensation nor ap- 

pearancc of humidity. In the case of the thick drench- 
ing fogs which occur on cold autumn mornings, and 
occasionally throughout the winter, not only are the 
vesicles of condensed vapour much larger, but they de- 
posit a copious moisture on the surfaces of bodies ex- 
posed to them, especiaUy of those which by their nature 
are good radiators, and which consequently are cooled 
down sometimes much below the temperature of the air. 
Every one who has had occasion to be out in one of 
these fogs, must have noticed the readiness with which 
it is deposited upon the hair and eyelashes, as well 
as on woollen garments (which, along with all other 
filamentous substances, radiate freely), the vesicles oon* 
tinually coalescing until they collect in large drops. 
Sometimes this phenomenon is shown more strikingly 
by the condensation of the fog upon the cold leaves and 
twigs of the upper niost branches of trees by road-sides, 
causing the moisture to run down so copiously, as to 
fonn paddles at the foot of the tree, whilst all the road 
lymg beyond the drip t^uite dusty, if the weather have 
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been fine and dry previously*. Wlicn sucli very hunnd 
fogs occur in severe weather, it is the freezing of the 
condensed moisture on the bouglis of trees whidi causes 

rwie'f. 

* See this circumstsooe, which I hare often notioed myself 
MwM to ill Whii^sKaUiralMktary of 80^^ 
to D. Baningtoni ftlso in The Jounud of a NaturaXktp M 

Eiiii. p. 59. 

t The rime on trees often forms a ver}- beautiful object. The 
following ia Howard's description of its appearance on the 4tii 
of Jawuayf 1S14, one of the severest ¥rintei8 that has hitherto 
occurred in the present century* ^ The mists T^ch have pre- 
yailed for seyersl days are probaUy referable to the modificatioo 
stratus. The air has been, in etfect, loaded with particles of 
freezing water, sucli as in a higher ref^iuu would have produced 
snow. These attached themselves to all objects, crystallizing 
in the most regular and beautiful msnner. A blade of grass was 
thus cony erted into a pretty thick gtaiagndie : some of the shmbi^ 
covered with spreading tufts of crystsls, looked as if they were 
in blossom; while others, more finnly incnisted, might hare 
passed for gigantic specimeud of white coral. The leaves of 
evergreens had a tiansparent varnish of ice, with an elegant 
white firinge. Lofly trees, viewed against the blue skj in the 
sunshme, appeared in striking magnificence : the whole &ee of 
nature^ in short, was exquisitely dressed out in frost-woik. 
When the sun, at length, broke through, and loosened the rime, 
it fell unmelted; and lay in heaps under the trees ; after which 
a deep snow, brought by an easterly wind^ reduced the whole 
scenesy to the more ordWry appearances of our winter.'' — CK- 
maie of London, voL ii. p. 225. 

Sometimes, in very severe weather, the aqueous particles of 
the atmosphere, even when not sufficient to constitute a fog, 
become frozen, without first attaching themselves to objects, 
and then present a remarkable appearance as they float 
loosely about A case of this Mnd is mentioned in WlMe * 
S^bomef as follows^ in an account of the frost of December, 
1784:— A circumstance that I must not omif> because it m 
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(288.) The peculiar smell which has heeu noticed by 
numyobfiervers as accompanying dry fogs, I conceive to 

be chiefly due to the precipitated vapour moistening the 
earthy and other particles so abundant in the air in flne 
hot weather, and which has been abeady spoken of under 
the name of atmospheric dust (281). It is of a similar 
nature to the smell that occurs after rain, and which is 
the more striking in proportion to the length of time 
for which a previous drought may have pi cvailcd. It is 
also more or less attendant upon all fogs ; though when 
partaking of a sulphurous diaracter, as in the case of 

some of the dry summer fogs^ it is probably connected 
with electricity, which may hkewise have its influence 
in giving to these fogs some of their other peculiarities, 
not always capable of an easy explanation"^. 

new to US; is^ tbat on Friday, December the lOth, being bright 
simshine; the air was full of icy spicidcBj floating in all directions, 
like atoms in a siinbeam let into a dark room. We thought 
them at first particles of the rime falling £rom very tall hedges i 
bat were soon convinced to the contrazyi by making our observa- 
tions in open places where no rime could reach us. Were they 
watery particles of the air frozen as they floated ; or were they 
evaporations from the snow frozen as they mounted ?" — LftUr 
LXIL to Dames BarrmgUm, The former, probably, is the right 
explanation. 

* Foister seems to tiiink that the smell after rain is likewise 
connected with electricity. He says, The strong and refresh* 

ins? smell, which sometimes results when showers first fall after 
a long dix>u^t, is not an invariable attendant on them, even 
under these circumstances. The highly electi-itied water of 
tmmnflir's thunder-showeis produces this smell the strongest \ 
sad it is weakest with the cold, and perhaps, non^electric laini 
which sometimes falls after the condensatiim of a spreading 
sheet of cirrostratu;-^ into nimbus, with a cold atmosphere." — 
Meseardm about Atmo^h, Fhetmnem, 2ud Edit. p. 226, note. 
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(289.) Some have referred to the class of dry fogs, 
the thick fogs which occnr in London, and many other 

large towns, in the colder part of the year ; but these 
are manifestly due to local causes, and have nothing to 
distinguish them from the regular autumnal and winter 
fogs of the country, excepting their greater density 
and less humidity, arxsmg from the smoke of the chim- 
neys, with which they are mixed up. from the cdd, 
and geueiiilly ;it such times, heavy state of the atmo- 
sphere, the carbonaceous particles are checked in their 
ascent, while at the same time their gravity is increased 
by the moisture ihcy imbibe from the precipitated va- 
pour. That this is the true origin of the thick London 
fogs, is evident, not merely from the circumstance of 
their increased density in the morning, soon after the 
lighting of fires commences, but from that of their so 
rapidly changing colour from white to yellow, and the 
euutrary (as persons in the west end of the town must 
have often noticed)^ when the wind is a little variably 
and according as it happens to blow the City smoke 
either to or from the place of observation 

• WTiite thought that the Loudon smoke was the orij^in of 
the " blue luist" which he occasionally observed at Selbome, 
though he reckons the place about fifty znilea distant from tiie 
metropolis. He says, It has somewhat the smell of coal smoke, 
and as it always comes to us with a N.E. wind, is supposed to 
come from l.undon. It has a strong' smell, and is supposed to 
ocoasioii bli<j^hts; whon siioli iiiists appear they ar^ usuallv fol- 
lowed by dry weather," — Naturalists' Ccdendar (byAikiii),p.l43. 
It is more likely, however, that the Selbome blue mists are only 
instances of the iiryfog above spoken of, consequent upon tiie 
gradual mixing of two eumnts, one from the N.E., the otiier 
from the S.E., and which uuly occur when the air in a very 
dry state. 
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Rain. 

(290.) The general conditions under which rain falls 

have been already noticed (233). ]^ut it is not easy to 
assign the exact cause of it in every particular instance. 
The Uuttonian theory of rain, which refers every kind 
of precipitated vapour to tlie intermixing of strata of 
humid air at different temperatures, is hardly sufficient 
to account for all the phenomena. It is thought by 
most modern observers that the aid of electricity must 
be called in for this purpose ; and this is the more pro- 
bable, from the circumstance of the heavy rains which 
ordinarily accompany thunder-storms, and the increased 
quantity, in particular, that falls immediately after the 
dectric discharge has taken place. 

(291.) Waiving, however, the subject of electrical 
agency, which is but imperfectly understood, the rains 
of this climate appear to originate in two distinct ways. 
Sometimes they are unquestionably due to the collision 
of oppo:$ite currents^ as Hutton supposes; but at other 
times they may be traced to the simple condensation of 
the vapour in the air by cold, without any intermixing 
of strata of different temperatures. This last, Howard 
has observed, happens wh^, either the air, flowing 
constantly from South to North, leaves the influence of 
the sun behind it ; or the sun, declining in autumn and 
retiring to the Southward, leaves the air to cool where 
it remains. In effect, both causes may be in action 
together; as is probably the case during some part of 
every autumn m these latitudes ^.^^ In another part of 
his work, Howard states, ''as matter of experience, that 
the contact and opposition of different currents charged 
with aqueotts vapour, and (by inference from their state 
* CUmaie o/Zotidon, vol. i. p. 117. 
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as they manifest themselves m succession at the surface) 
Hffermg m temperature^ ia largely ooncemed in ihe pro* 

ductioLi of our vernal and jcstival rains/^ But, in the 
decline of the year/^ when ^^the great body of the at- 
mosphere ia naoally moving with some force from 8.W. 
to N.E., while the sun is dcclminf^ to the Southward/* 
he seems to regard the ram as rather originating m the 
way above alluded to*. 

(292.) DanielFs view of the rains of this climate 
would seem, in the mam, to agree with Uoward^s^ though 
he does not associate them, according as they take the 
form of showers, or are of a more lasting character, 
with different periods of the year. Speaking of the 
''two sources/' to which "the supply of vapour, which 
occasions rain, may be traced/^ he says, — One is the 
evaporation of the latitude itself, where it is precipitated; 
and the other, the stream which is perpetually strug- 
ghng to advance from the equatorial zone* These 
causes sometimes act conjointly, and sometimes sepa- 
rately. Rain from the first, is derived from snddoi 
falls of temperature, produced by cold currents, or the 
changes of the seasons, and assumes the form chiefly of 
showers of greater or less continuance. The expenditure 
of vapour is but slowly supplied, and the precipitation 
oecurs at intervals. Bain from this source is always 
accompanied by a declining temperature. When, on 
the contrary, in consequence of diminished pressure, 
the tropical current reaches in succession the colder 
parallels, the supply continues in a perpetual flow ; the 
temperature is raised, the depression of the barometer 
increases, and rain descends with little intermisaonf.'^ 

* Climate of London, vol. i. pp. 127, 128. 
t Meteorological Usaaifs, p. 116. 
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(293.) The quantity of rain that falls in different 
places varies exceedingly ; and^ as before observed (197)^ 
the humidity of a climate is quite independent of that 
quantity. In England^ as a general ruie^ tlie quantity 
inereases from East to West. In some of the midland 
counties, indeed, according to different returns, the 
quantity scarcely exceeds what falls in the Eastern ; but 
on getting furdier West^ it much increases, and in 
Devon and Cornwall is at least two-thirds in excess of, 
in some particular localities nearly double, what falls in 
Cambridgeshire and the neighbourhood of London. 

(294.) The quantity of rain is generally much greater 
m mountamaus than in level couutries. This, no doubt, 
is owing to the impediment which the mountain sides 
present to the free course of horisontal currents charged 
with vapour, forcing them to ascend to an elevation, at 
which, from the diminished temperature due to such 
height, the vapour becomes condensed. The same 
currents passing over a level country, where they meet 
with no such resistance, may flow on for a considerable 
time, withoutlmy precipitation taking place*. Hence 
in the mountainous parts of Cumberland and West- 

• See Dr. Hooker's Flora Indiea, Introductory Essay, p. 76. — 
The quantity of rain that fallw in some parts of India so enor- 
moualy exceeds what falls in Europe^ that, were not the testimony 
upon which the estimate rests derived from the most unimpeach- 
able Bouiceo^ it would hardly obtain belief ]>• Hooker speaks <tf 
the diinate of Ehasia in parfacular, as remarkable for its ezcee- 
sive raia-falL Attention (he says) was first drawn to this 
by Mr. Yule, who stated, that in the month of Annrust, 1841, 
264 inches feU, or 22 feet ; and that during" five successive days, 
SO inchee fell in every 24 hours ! Dr. Thomson and I also re- 
corded dO inches in one day and nightr and during the seven 
months of our stay^ upwiids of 600 inches so that the total 
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niorcland we iBnd that even a larger quantity of rain 
falls than in Devonshire and Cornwall 'i'. 

(295.) But it is a remarkable circumstance, that 
though more ram ialls in the vicinity of mountains than 
at the level of the sea, the amount at stations abruptiy 

elevated above the suiiacc of the earth diminishes as we 
ascend/' This had been long ago suspected to be 

annual fall perhaps greatly exceeded 600 inches, or 60 feet, which 
has been regbtered m succeeding yean ! From April, 1849, 
to April, 1850, 502 inches (42 feet) felL This unparalleled 

amount is attributable to the abruptness of the mountains 
wliicli face the Bay of Renjral, from which thf»y are separated by 
200 miles of Jheels and Sunderbuuds.'' — Mimaktyan JoumaUt 
ToL ii. p. 282. 

• The liake District has long been known to be the wettest 

in England* But the quantity of rain that Mis in certain 

localities there, as measured by Mr. Miller, far exceeds an \ thing 
that had been previously supposed. In a coiiniinnicatiou made 
by him to the British Association, he mentions that at Seath- 
waite, a small hamlet at the head of the Vale of fionowdalV' 
the nun tihat fell m the year 1846 amounted to the astoniRhing 
quantity of 151*87 mehes. On the 26th and 27th of November 
alone there fell nearly 10 inches, " hem^r the greatest quantity 
of rain which has ever been nunisiured iu the same period in 
Great Britain." — (See Rep. Brit, Assoc. 1846, Trans, of Sects., 
p. 18; and £dinb. New FML Joum, toL xhi. p. 48.) 

In the year 1848, the quantity of rain at Seath^te is said 
to have amounted to 160*89 inches t Since then, Mr. Miller has 
discovered a new locality iu the Lake District, wliidi is con- 
ftidered as yielding one-third more rain tlian even Seathwaite. 
At this new station, called *' the Stye," on Sprinkling* FeU, 
about a mile and a half distant from Seathwaite, tiie quantity 
of lain that fell in 1848 was computed to have heen not lees 
than 211*62 inches. See Mr. Miller^s papers ^'On the Meteor- 
ology of the Lake District of Cumberland and Westiuorul&nd," 
in PML IVana. 1849, p. 323, and 1851, p. 623. 
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the ease, but it is of late years that, by carefully con* 

ducted experiments at York, Professor Phillips has not 
only completely established the fact« but been able to 
refer it to the right cause. Having placed three rain* 
gauges, one on the ground^ and the other two at the 
respective heights of 44 and 213 feet, he founds ou 
taking the results of twelve months (1838-84), that 
the quantity of rain collected at the three different sta- 
tions was as follows : — 

Height above gmmd. Bak in indwi. 

Ofeet 25-706 

U „ 19 852 

213 „ 14^ 

'^Tlic diminution was therefore 41*8 per cent, for 
213 feet, and 22 8 per cent, for 44 feet 

(296.) This difference is considered as due to the 
drops of rain enlarging as they descend, in const qiicnce 
of the condensation of fresh vapour upon their cold 
surfaces, while passing through a humid atmosphere. 
Howard had previously suggested another cause for an 
increased quantity of rain on the ground than at greater 
elevations, which may sometimes combine with the one 
just mentioned, and add to the effect. He considers 
''that, when rain takes place with a turbid atmosphere, 
a considerable and variable proportion of the water is 
actually separated from the vaporous medium, at a 
height'^ from the ground which is inconsiderable com- 
pared with those elevated regions from which some 
showers are precipitated. It is probable, however, that 
this occurs principally, if not only, during the winter 
half-year, '^the lower atmosphere in summer being 
generally clear of that misty precipitation, which in the 

* Forbes in Hqtori of Brit. Aatoe, 1840, p. 112. 
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winter months must contribute something considerable 
towards the product at the ground*/* 

(297.) On the same principle that, generally speaking, 
more rain is received into a gauge on the ground, than 
at elevations immediately above it, it must sometimes 
happen that there is less. If the rain descend from a 
great height, and pass, in falling, through a stratum of 
air that is relatively dry, the drops will lose somewhat 
of their size from evaporation before they reach the 
ground. We occasionally see an extreme case of this 
phenomenon, before alluded to (246), viz. when a shower, 
which may be distinctly observed falling in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, is wholly taken up by an 
inferior stratum of dry air through which it descends, 
so that none of it comes to the ground at all* 

(298.) But in any case, and without reference to the 
relative quantities of rain at different heights, the rain- 
gauge gives but an imperfect return of the exact quan- 
tity that falls at a particular spot. Let the gauge be 
placed how it will, and in the most exposed situations, 
away from all trees and buildings^ still much rain that 
strikes against the sides of the funnel must^ in the case 
of hard showers, and still more in that of hail, bound 
out again and be lostf. In the case of snow too, whidi 
collects principally in the upper part of the funnel^ until 
it is melted and runs down into the vessel beneath, it 
is still more difficult to obtain all that falls. 

• Clvnate of Lo?fdon, vol. i. pp. 97 and 104. 

t Whether there is any loss in the case of showers that fall 
slantiiigly, wider the influence of a biisk wind^ has been dif- 
feientLy estimated by different obeerveza See this questioa 
considered in Howard's dimaie of London, vol. L p. 98. A 
thinks not. 
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(299.) My obserrations on the rain at Swaffham 

Bulbeck were made with a gauge for the most part 
aimilar to that described by Uowardj in the Intro- 
dnction to his woA*. The funnel was of brass^ with a 
mouth-piece of six inches diameter. The bottle, — which 
held at least three quarts, to allow for any unusual fall 
of rain, when a previous quantity might not have been 
measured off, — was placed in a box sunk in the earth, 
80 as to bring the mouth of the funnel nearly on a 
level with the turf. The situation chosen was an open 
part of a mown lawn some httle distance irom either 
trees or houses. Two glass measures were used, both 
graduated by Newman in reference to the diameter of 
the funnel : one, capable of containing half an inch of 
lain, divided into 50 parts, or measuring tenths and 
hundredths, — the otlier containing one-tenth of an inch, 
divided into 100 parts, or measuring thousandths. This 
last was employed when the quantity of rain to be 

iiieasurcd off was very small. 

(300.) Mean quarUiiy of Raiii. — ^It requires a great 
number of years' observations in order to get a mean 
value of the quantity of rain that falls in any particular 
place. The fall varies exceedingly, not merely from one 
year to another, but from one series of years to another, 
if the series be not considerable. This is very observable 
in some returns of the quantity of rain fallen at Lyndon 
in Rutlandshire, sent to White by one of his correspon- 
dents, and mentioned by him in his Natural History 
of Selbame-f, From these returns it appears that the 
quantity might be estimated at 16^, 18^, 20|, 25 1, 26, 
or even 32 inches, according to the number oi years, 

* C^huOe of London, YoLtTniaxidasAoiifp 
t Letter Y. to Pennant (note). 
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ud the particular years, of wUch an ayomge was taken, 

the lowest number of yccu s being 3, and the highest 23. 
Even when taking a term of ten years, and setting oue 
decade against another, a difference is found of 7^ 
inches, the mean quantity from 1740 to 1750 being 1B| 
inches, whilst the mean from 1770 to 1780 is 26 inches. 

This is a remarkable discrepancy ; and though it has 
been sometimes thought that there are cycles of wet and 
dry, as well aa of cold and hot seasons, that recur peri- 
odically, one is hardly prepared for any variation in the 
quantity of rain in a given locality to the above amount; 
between two terms of years so considerable as ten each. 

(801.) My own observations on the rain-fall at Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck, were not conducted for more than seveu- 
teen years. The results are given in the following Tables. 

Tablb L — Shawbug the quantity of ram faUen at Smp 
ham Bulbeck durwtff each of 8m>enteen years, e&«h 
mencing 1833, arid ending 1849* 



Tctr. 


B«bi ia ladiat. 




RaiiiiBliMhet. 


1833 


18-750 


1842 


21-598 


1834 


14-980 


1843 


27-758 


1835 


23-310 


1844 


22-231 


1836 


23-920 


1845 


22-()52 


1837 


19-670 


1846 


22-946 


1838 


17-390 


1847 


20-719 


1839 


26S45 


1848 


27711 


1840 


17-412 


18^ 


23*667 


1841 


31*220 




1 





(302.) The mean fall of rain at Swaff ham Bulbeck, 
deduced from the observations of the above seventeen 
years, is 22*486 inches. Allowing for slight occasional 

losses from evaporation, and other causes^ it would pro- 
bably amount to at least 22|f mchesj which may be 
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considered as the mean in round numbers. This differs 
very Utile irom the mean yearly iall at the Cambridge 
Observatory^ which^ according to a letnm kindly sent 
me by Professor Challis, is 22-3 1 niclies, calculated 
from thirteen years^ observations^ viz. 1838 to 1853 
indusiTe, omitting 1844^ 1846, and 1848^ during which 
years the rain-gauge was out of order. 

(803.) Howard sets the mean quantity of rain in the 
London district^ in ronnd numbers, at 25 inches^, 
which is 2i inches more than at S waif ham Bulbeck. 
The mean quantity at Greenwich^ on an average of 
twenty-five years, according to Belville, is nearly similar, 
being Ji5 09 inches f. Whether the Cambridgeshire 
mean would be increaaed by the observations of a longer 
period of years, I cannot say ; but I find no such differ^ 
ence between the above mean and the mean oi any less 
number of years, exceeding three, at all approaching 
that above alluded to in the case of the Lyndon obser- 
vations (300). If we take the mean rain at Swaffham 
Bulbeck, aa deduced from the first ten years in the above 
series, ue» commencing with 1883 and ending with 
1842, it is found to be 21*459 inches. If we take the 
mean of the last ten, commencing with 1840 and end- 
ing with 1849, it is found to be 28*790 inches, being 
a greater quantity than the former by 2*331 inches. 
But neither of these means differs so much as 1^ inch 
from the mean of the entire seventeen years. 

(304.) The wettest year by far in the above series 
was 1841, when the quantity of rain that fell amounted 
to 81*220 inches, which is about inches less than 
the average fall in some parts of Devonshire, accord- 
ing to returns furnished me by a relative in that 

* VoL L p. 131. t Manual of Barometer^ p. 33, 

If 
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county*. The driest year was 1834, when the quantity 
did not exceed 14*980 inches, being actually less than 
one-half the above^ and showing atnkingly how die 
amount of rain varies in different years, when only sms-le 
years are taken ibr comparison, at the same place. If 
we dednet the lowest mean from the highest^ it gives s 
difference of no less than 16*24 inches, as the range, 
within which the annual quantity of rain varied at S widt 
ham Bnlbeek^ daring the above seventeen years. 

(805.) Howard thinks that about one year in five 
attains the maximum of drought, and one in ten the 
maadmnm of wetf. But it is doubtful whether any 
such rule would be found to hold good m a long series 
of years. The only observable result, with respect to 
the recurrenee of wet and dry years^ in my own obsear* 
vations, is — that all the drier years occur during the 
first eight in the series, the quantity of rain in five out I 
of the eight not amauntinff to 20 inches, whereas in the 
last nine, three of the years are the wettest in the whde^ 
and in all of them the quantity exceeds 20 inches. 

(306.) There appears to be no constant relation be- 
tween the yearly mean temperature and the quantity of 
rain. Howard, indeed, in one part of his work ob- 
serves, in reference to a series of years from 1810 to 
1816, 'Hhat the warm years were uniformly dry, or 
below the average in rain, and the cold ones uniformly 

• The Rev. W. ITebprden of Broad lieniljory, near Honiton, ' 
who has measured tlie rain in that loc^iiity for a long term of 
yesKfi was kind enough to send me the lesults of twenty years^ 
obflenratbns, commencuig with the year 1637. Erom th60» | 
results it appoais that the mesn yearly fUl at Brosdhembuiy is 
34*78 inches. The wettest year in the series is 1862, when fte 
qiianlity amounted to 49 GG iuchtiSj the driest 1854, when it 
was reduced to 24*d2 inches. f YoL L p. 101. I 
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wet^ or above the average*/' But this does not appear 



jtm, given by himself subsequentlyf, in which there 
are many exceptions to such a rule. In two of the 
wettest years in this last series, the mean temperatore 
was but one or two-tenths of a degree below the average 
mean^ and the next wettest was one of the warmest of 
aU| the mean temperature being above 61^. Neither 
can I trace any such connexion between the mean tem- 
perature and the quantity of rain, in more than a very 
&w instances, in the years over which my own observa- 

tions extend. At the same time it seems natural that 
there should be a tendency to such a coincidence, which, 
when it is not observable, may be connter-inftnenced by 

other causes in operation. 

Table II. — Showing the average quantity of rain in 
each month of the year at Swaff/um Buideck, deduced 
Jhm seventeen year^ obeervaHom; abo the greatest 

and least quantity in each month during the soine pe- 
riod, — in incites. 




Month. 



IfetniUL 



Greatest 
FalL 



LeartFUL 





iJanuiiry . 
February 
March . 
April .... 



NoTeniber 
December 



SeptrTTiber 
October 



1-452 
1-602 
1-633 
1-470 

1- 768 

2- 035 
2 008 
2475 
2164 
2-575 
1-903 
1-364 




4022 

3-720 
5-765 

3- 926 

4- 383 

2-903 



-360 
•270 
•540 
•210 
•234 
•550 
•680 
-210 
•271 
1020 
•921 
•183 



1- 953 

2- 942 

2- 360 

3- 555 
4*966 
3-472 
3040 
5*555 
3-655 
3-363 
2-724 
2-720 



• Vol L p. 101. 



t Id, p. 129. 

m2 
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(307.) Few persons can have failed to notice that 
■ome mouths of the year are generally wetter than 
others, though there is oft^ a mistake with respect to 
that one which may be called the wettest. It ap])cars 
elearly from the above Table^ that the wettest mouth in 
the year at Swaffham Bulbeck is October, and the driest 
December. After October the next wettest is August; 
then follow June, July, September and November, all 
which months are nearly eqnal in respect of the quantity 
of rain that falls in each, while the remaining months 
in the year are comparatively dry. Thus, in a general 
way, the year may be divided into a wet half and a dry 
one, the former comprehending the seasons of summer 
and autumn, the latter those of winter and spring. 

(808.) The exact way in which the rain is distributed 
through the several months, will of course be subject 
to variation in different locaUties. But it will probably 
be found nearly similar in most of the Eastern and 
South -Eastern counties of England. On comparing 
the above Table with a Table of the monthly fall of 
rain at Greenwich, deduced by BelviUe from the obser- 
vations of twenty -five years*, it so far agrees with this 
latter, as that at Greenwich also October is shown to be 
the wettest month, while likewise there the year is divi- 
sible into six consecutive wet and six consecutive dry 
months, the chief difference being that, in the Greenwi^ 
Table, December falls into the wet half and June into 
the dry, contrary to what occurs at S waff ham Bulbeck. 

(309.) The Table of the quantity of rain in the Lon- 
don district given by Howard t> on an average of tbirty- 
four years, agrees with the Greenwich Table as to the 
wet and dry months, but makes November the wetteat 

• Mcmual of Barometer , p. 33. f VoL i. p. 136. 
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montk in the year uutead of October^ and after No- 
vember^ July. 

(310.) The driest month in the SwaflFham Bulbeck 
senes is December ; but as this docs not accord with 
the mults of other regiatm, I thiuk^ from some 
csnse or other — ^perhaps owing to snow^ which, when 
m any quantity, it is difficult to measure accurately, — 
the quantity for this month may stand below the correct 
average. However, it is not very much less than the 
rain of January and April, the latter of which months 
is aooonnted the driest by some meteorologists. Uowardj 
Gonsiflers Mardi as the driest. In BelviUe's Greenwich' 
Table, February is the driest month*. 

(811.) The gi eat( st quantity of raiu ever registered by, 
me at Swaffham Bulbeck in one month was 5*765 inches*! 
This was in August. The same month shows the great- 
est variation in the quantity, the range of the fall bemg 
6*555 inches^ which exceeds by more than an inch that 
of any other month of the year. This is due, however, 
to the accidental circumstance of the exceedingly heavy ^ 
itorm which occurred in this month in 184B, of which < 
more will be said further on. It is the only instance in. 
which the monthly fall of rain amounted to 5 inches, 
dining ihe seventeen years for which I measured it* A 
quantity exceeding 4 inches, but less than 5, occurred 
once in May^ once in June^ and three tmies in October. 

* Acooiding to Dr. Martiii, ^'the wettest months in the Un- 
derdid m the IbIb of Wight, are October and November, after 
these August ; and April is the driest*' See hu work on I%e 

Undcrdtff, p. 95. 

At Broadliembury, in Devonshire, according to the returns 
before alluded to, the wettest month is November, October 
Mug neady as wet^ and the driest^ March. 
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(312.) Tf the mean yearly quantity of rain at Swaff- 
ham Buibeck were distributed equally through the 
twdye monthsy it would give 1*874 inch as the mean 

monthly fall, a quantity exceeded, on an average, in 
every oue of the summer aud aatumnal monthsi but 
not attained in any of the winter and spring ones. 

Table llh—Shawinff the mem, greatest and least quam" 

iity of ram at Swaffham Bulbeck, in each season of 
the year, eateulatedfrom seventeen years? observations. 





IMean 
quantity 
iniiielicst 


Greatest 


Leut 


Hauge. 




4-871 
0-482 
0*818 
4*216 


8-5^0 
11117 
10-876 

6462 


1- 760 

2- 740 


6-770 
8-377 
6<965 
3*792 





(313.) From this Table it appears that the rain is 
most in excess in autumn^ and least in winter: the 
quantity in sammer^ howey^i fedla short of that of 
autumn by less than half an inch, while the spring 
quantity exceeds that of winter by not much more than 
half an inch*. 

(314.) These results must not lead us to a wrong 
estimation of the seasons in respect of wet^ referring as 
they do to the total quantity of rain in each season, 
without consideration of the manner in which it falls. 
Though so much less rain falls in winter than in 
summer, the number of rainy days, in general, in the 

• Dr. Martin makes out the epriiig- (at Ventnor) to be the 
driest season, and the summer to be drier than the winter, the 
order being as follows Autumn, 9'IS inches; Winter, 6*01 
inches; Sommer, 5*67 inches; Spring, 4*48 mches.— 7^ Un^ 
dereUff, p. 04. 
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fermer season, greatly exceeds tluit of the latter, owing 

to the rain falling more frequently, but without that 
fioknee whieh attends the h^vy stonns of June, Jnly^ 
and Angnst. The same amount of rain that takes 
twelve OS twenty-four hours m falling in winter, will 
sometimeB be precipitated daring a heavy thnnder-storm 
in summer in theconrse of an honr or less. The whole 
quantity, therefore^ that falls in winter, though com- 
paiatively inconsiderable, will be spread over a mneh 
bnger period of time than at other seasonSj and make 
the weather throughout more uncertain* 

(815.) I have not mysdf registered^ with sofficient 
ezsctness to be of much use, the average number of 
rainy and tine days at Swafiham Balbeck, in the year 
or in each month.~^^ According to Captain Portbek, 
the average number of dry days (no rain falling) in 
London^ is 220. The number of days of heavy rain 
varies from sixteen to thirty'*'/' 

(316.) Howard says that "in our climate, on an 
average of years, it rains nearly every other day^ 
more or less/' which gives an impression of its great 
fickleness^ such as in truth characterizes it. On a large 
number of these days, however^ the quantity of rain 
that £alls is quite inconsiderable. It must also be re- 
membered that much of the rain falls during the night, 
the remaining twelve hours, by which persons ordina* 
rily estimate the weather, being left clear. 

(317.) Howard, taking separate measurements of the 
quantity of rain that fell by day, and the quantity by 
nighty for two years, found the latter quantity one*third 
in excess of the former f; but it may be questioned 
* Quo tod by Th(maonmlmln^odt4etimto Meteorology f]^. 138. 
t VoL i. p. 110. 
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whether this proportion would hold on the average of 

a longer term of years. Dr. Martin observes, from ten 
years' measurement! that, in the Undercliff, in the Ue 
of Wight, more rain falls daring the night than in the 
day, but that the relative number of ramy days and 
nights varies with the season*, the nights being oftener 
rainy than the days in summer and autumn, the dAyn 
oftener rainy than the nights m spring, while they are 
nearly equal in winterf* 

(818.) Heavy falls of rain in short periods of time, — 
The quantity of rain that fails during the heavy thun« 
der-storms of summer will sometimes exceed the ave* 
rage fall of a whole month. The occasion on \n Inch I 
registered the greatest quantity I ever remember to 
have fallen at Swaffham Bulbeck in the same period of 
time, was that of a very heavy thunder-storm on the. 
8th of August, 1849. This storm only lasted from 5 
to 7 P.M. ; but during those two hours, the rain, which 
came down in torrents, mixed with hail of the size of 
small marbles, and which was measured immediately 
after the storm was over, amounted to 2*143 inches* 
As much of the hail, however, that impinged upon the 
funnel of the gauge bounded out again, the real quantity 
must have considmtbly exceeded the above measuiement. 
I had once before, on tlie IDth of June, 1811, measured 
upwards of 2 inches of rain after a thunder-storm, but 

* 2^ Uhderdiff, 1^,97. 

t Daniell; also^ states, as ''the result of experiment; that a 
greater amount of rain falls ^\ bile the sun is below, than ^-hile 
it is above the horizon. " — 3Ieteorological EsaaySy p. 126. Forbes, 
on the contrary, speaking of Europe generally, seems to say 
that mors lain fEdls in the day than in the nighty but whether 
he would apply this rule to EngUmd in psrtieuhff does not 
appear.— JZ^wr^ ofBrU. Assoc, 1840, p. 116. 
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this quantity was not quite equal to the above: the 
stomij moreover^ in this latter instance^ lasted several 
hours longer. 

(319.) It rarely rains at Swafi ham Bulbeck the whole 
day^ or £rom sunrise to sunset without stopping. Gene* 
rally speakings either the rain does not come on till 
10 or 11 A.M.J or it commences earlier^ and ceases in 
the afternoon. Exceptions of course occur now and 
then. One of the most remarkable^ so far as my ex- 
perience goes^ was on the last two days of August^ 
1833^ when a storm of wind and rain took placCj almost 
unparalleled^ at that period of the year^ for its violence 
and the length of time it lasted. The weather previously 
had been generally fine from the beginning of the 
months with scarcely any rain at all. On the morning 
of the 50th, a fall commenced from the S. and S.W.^ 
at first steady and irithout wind^ but after the lapse of 
a few hours, accompanied by a furious gale from the 
N.N.W, (the wind having shifted to this point), which 
ran tremendously high all that night, and throughout 
the following day. The rain continued for forty-ei^ht 
hours, and amounted altogether to more than 2 inches. 
It was driven with such force by the wind as to find its 
way into alinost every house, and what is morc^ it quite 
washed away the plaister from the walls of many of the 
cottages, laying them bare to the studs and laths in 
many cases, a circumstance I never witnessed before. 
The gale also occasioned much damage. Many trees were 
uprooted, — others snapped in the middle^ and carried to 
a considerable distance. I was told by a respectable 
farmer, that the stock lu the fens were in some places 
actually blown into the dykes and killed. The storm 
likewise caused great destruction to poultry, and to the 

M 5 
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•mailer birds, which latter were beaten down in eonnder- 

able nuinbors, where they could not obtain shelter*. 

On Michaelmas Day, 1848^ a fall of rain occurred aft 
Swaffham Bulbeck that laated exactly twelve houni 
and amounted to 1*6 mchf* 

* Behrille has noticed this stom in his Mamud of ike Iker^ 
mtmuier, defleribing it as '^one of the heaviest gales on lecoid 

for the month of Au^rust/' He says "mauy trees were blown 
down in Greenwich Vaiky buildings were damaged, and tlie 
hop-gardens and orduurdB in Kent sadly injured; the acooimts 
from the coast were appalling^ fifty-nine reaselfl were reported 
at Lloyd's ; in this fbaifdl gale the Amphitrite eoimct-Bhip ms 
lost, and an on board perished." — P. 43. 

t 111 a recent coiinnunication to the Meteorological Society, 
Mr. Glai slier has recorded some of the more remarkable falls of 
rain that have occurred in London during the last twenty-one 
yean. He states that there have been but four instances, in 
which the ftll has equalled or exceeded 2 inches within twedy* 
four hours. The greatest of these falls took place on the 32nd 
of October last (1857), when there fell in something more than 
twenty-four honrs 2-7^ inches. See Athenmimy No. 1570, p. 1489. 

Dr. Martin mentions an instance in which 2-80 inches of rain 
fell at Newport^ in the Isle of Wight^ during twenly-four houEa 
^The UndereUffy p. 95. 

Mr. Miller says tiiat 6)- inches of ndn sometimes MI in the 
Lake District in twenty-four hum-a^ and iO inches in forty-eight 
hours. — PhU. Trans. 1849, p. 88. 

The heavy falls of rain, however, which occasionally take 
plaoe in this country in short periods of lame aie as nothing 
compared with Mis which have been recorded on the Continent 
Forbes has given some particulars of a Ml of no less than 90 
inches in twenty-foui' lioui^s that occurred at Genoa on the 25th 
of October, 1852. This fact seems well authenticattid. The 
same author has mentioned several other instances of remark- 
able Mis in other places. 8ee Rq^ort of Brk» Ame. 1840^ 
p. 113. — See also Thomson's Jb^irodiueUon to Meteorotogiff p. 146^ 
for a long list of instances in difieient parts of the wvnld. 
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(820.) The heaviest falls of rain ordinarily occurring 
(though such as I am about to speak of seldom last 
above a few minutes) aie those caused by a sudden shift 
of the wind from S. or S.W. to N.W., during a rain 
already of same caniinuance. Most of the settled wet 
in this country comes from the S.W. ; but it will be 
generally found tliat^ after the rain from this quarter 
has continued fallmg more or less steadily for a few 
honrsj the wind either changes to or before 

doing so, passes on to S.^ the barometer, which is 
generally low durmg such weather^ sinking lower, and 
tile rain fedling more copiously^ as the wind approaches 
that point. The wind seldom rcmanis Ions: in the S. 
at such times^ and though, whilst there, the rain may 
fail faster than before, it is on the sudden running back 
of the current next the earth to N.W., — more especially 
if, in this backward movement, it jump at once to that 
point from the S., without stopping in the S.W. a 
second time, — that the great splash of rain, as it may 
be called, to which I would here draw attention, takes 
phce. I have ofken known persons, after the occurrence 
of one of these splashes, describe it as a waterspout, 
but it does not strictly fall under this class of pheno- 
m^a*. It is evidently due to the sudden mixing of 

* Waterspouts and whh*lwinds, which are but the same 
phenomena under diiferent names, are analogous to those gyra- 
toiy movements of the air, which sometinies arise quite suddenly 
in particular spots, when the air around is generally stalls raising 
and carrying along with them dust, leayes^ straws, or any other 
light sub.^tances, which lie in their path. The only difference 
is the scale iipou which these two different phenomena take 
place. — See Kdmi&'iM^teordogy (hj WaLker)| p. 

(Er^»d defines a waterspout as ^'a strongly agitated mass of 
air, which moyes over the suifiuse of the earth, and levolves on 
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two airs of very different temperatures, the warmer one 
from the S. being loaded with vapour, which becomes 
immediately eondeEsed on coming into contact with the 

colder one froju the N.W. While this momentary 
deluge IS about, the barometer rises, and the air becomes 
rapidly colder ; the latter circumstance being indicatedj 

nut unfrequently, by the steam tlint a])pear8 on the 
inside of windows looking Northwards. But the rain 
seldom continues to fall with this violence for more than 
a few iiuuutes ; though on one occasion that I noted, 
the splash lasted for half an hour. After it is over^ the 
sky generally clears, and for a time the rain subsides 
altogether, though the weather may htill pre^rve au 
unsettled character. 

(321 .) As an instance of one of these splashes of rain, 
I insert the following extract from my Meteorological 
Journal, under the date of August 13, 184i6« 

"Wind this momhitr blowing fresh, with much mist- 

iness ill the air, and clouds farming. Fine, however, till atx)ut. 

an axis, of which one extremity is on the earth and the other 
in a cloud. From this cloud a continuation proceeds down- 
wards, which fonns the upper portion of the waterspout ; whilo 
tbe lower portion, besides air, consistB sometimes of water, 
sometimes of solid portions, according as the watefspout pssBei 
over land or over water." — See his paper on " Waterspouts " in 
the Ediiih. New Phil Jotim. 1839, vol. xxvii. p. 52. In aiiother 
part of this paper, he observes that waterspouts take place 
for the most port in still weather, and during unsteady winds.^ 
And agsin, that ^^they take plaoe most firequenily in the midst 
of a serene atmosphere.'* 

I never saw a true waterspout in Cainbridgeshire j and believe 
that all those reported to have uecuiTed were nothing* more 
than exceedingly hard fisdls of rain, under ciicumstaoces auuiltf 
i0 ibose described above. 
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d P.M.) when a driying rain commenced, wMcli kept on and off 

for two lioui's, the wind latterly workini; on to S. At 4 P.M. 
the lower curreuL shifted suddenly, and with much violence, to 
N.W.| cauaiag the rain to descend in torrenus for about a quarter 
of an hour, «o tkickaa to render objects out of doors abnoU inmnble* 
After ihia bunt of lain had subsided, the air cleared, and it 
became yery fine, the wind oontintiing N.W. for the rest of the 
day. The li;irometer, which stood at 29 7o at 10 a.m., continued 
falling tiU the sudden shift of the wind took place, when it 
immediately began to rise again. The temperature of the air, 
which had been 70^*5 when the niin first came on^ was lowered 
to 58^ after it was over." 

Ill another instance (August 2, 1847), after a sadden 
shift of the wind from S.W. to N.W., accompanied by 
a heavy storm, the temperature, which pre?iou8 to the 
shift had been as high as SI"", fell soon after to 6&% 
and by 10 p.m. hud fallen to 56°-5 I 

(322.) It is not easy to estimate the exact quantity 
of rain falling in one of these splashes^ as it comes on 
quite suddenly during rain that may have been already 
falling for some hours. It is hardly possible, therefore, 
to separate it from the whok quantity. Judging^ how- 
ever, from the whole quantity measured on different 
occasions, in connexion with the whole time for which 
the rain had lasted, I conceive that, in some instances, 
it must have come down, during the splash, at the rate 
of from 1^ inch to nearly 2 inches within the hour. 

(828.) Storms and showers are more or less partial, 
though some of long duration pass successively over a 
number of places lying in the line of their course, before 
they are wholly spent. It is otherwise with rains that 
come on more gradually, and which last the greater 
part of the day: these often reach over a ve^ con- 
siderable area, falling everywhere within that area at 
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the same time. Howard mentions an instance in which 
he took some pains to ascertain the exact extent of 
eotmtry over whieh a steady nin^ that eommenoed early 

in the morning and continued till after sunset, had 
fallen. He says, — " The rain of the 4tli of the tenth 
month (October 1818) having pat a period to a fair 
season of some wccks^ continuance, I availed myself uf 
a journey I made immediately after it^ to endeavour to 
ascertain by inquiry how far it had extended. I fonnd 
it had rained on that day iroui morning to night through 
the whole distance from London to York; as likewise 
further Norths qoite to the Tyne, and across the island 
from Cheshire to Northumberland. It having been 
likewise a very wet day on the south coast^ Jhe con- 
clusion seems to be iair, that the whole of England, at 
leasts was on this occasiuu irrigated at once^ by the 
introduction of a current from the Atlantic, which now 
displaced completely the Easterly breese previously de- 
flected from the N.E. to the S.E. ; both currents on 
this occasion probably depositing the excess of water 
with which they were charged*.'' 

(324.) Transparency of the air before rain. — It is a 
common observation^ that before rain there is a peculiar 
transparency of the air, whieh allows of objects being 
seen clearly, which are ordinarily indistinct. Fisher- 
men, and other per^ns who are much abroad, often 
learn practically to prognosticate the approach of wet, 
by such a circumstance. Their judt;ment is determined 
by the sight of some beacon, headland, or mountam, to 

* Climate of London, voL iL p. 217. Tliomson meutious that 
'^on February 3, 1842, it rained in North Americs, from N« to 
S. over 1400 miles : the breadth snd boimdaneB of the distaEiet 
were not ascertained."— Jn^odkc^ to HUteorohgyf p. 140L 
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wluch they are in the habit of looking on snch occasions. 

This state of the air is directly opposed to that haziness^ 
spoken of in a former part of this work (57^ 282)^ which 
seems to pervade thewhole atmosphere in dry hot weather. 

(325.) But the same transparency of tlic air occurs 
after rain^ the cause of which is probably to be found in 
the drops of rain having beaten down, and cleared the 
atmosphere of tliose small particles of dust, &c. which 
are ordinarily doating in it, and to which allusion has 
been before made (281). Neither is it a fact that before 

settled rauis^ especially when tliey follow a long run of 
fine weatheTjthe air is always clear m the manner asserted* 
Generally speaking, for some time previous, there is a 
prevalence of misty cloudiness, which gradually increases, 
rendering the air more and more turbid^ untii the ram 
actually begins to descend. 

(826.) The truth seems rather to be that it is during 
changeable weather, when there is a frequent succession 
of storms and showers^ and between the showers, that 
the atmosphere is characterized by great transparency. 
The dust, and other foreign matter in it, after being 
beaten do?ni by one storm, has not time to collect again 
before another occurs. In general, too, when the air is 
thick, it is not due entirely to such dust, but to a certain 
amount of precipitated vapour, such as occurs in ordi- 
nary mists, mixed up with it. But in showery weather, 
this precipitated vapour is mostly collected into the 
lai^ masses of cloudy — chiefly cumulostratus passing 
into nimbus, — from whcuce the showers come ; instead 
of being diffused through the air more uniformly, as in 
fine settled weather, when no clouds exist, or only a few 
at a great altitude*. 

* Thus Howaxd states that unaettlsd wesQier the n^id 
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(327.) Hence, too, this transparency of the air can 
hardly arise, as is often supposed, from an excesa of 
▼apour in the air, i • of vapour in the aeriform state as 
it exists previous to precipitation. For first, as a late 
writer on Meteorology has observed^ it does not appear 
that the gases (of which the atmosphere is constituted) 
are more transparent when vapour is present than 
when it is absent ; nor is there any reason to presume 
that vapour is more transparent than the gases*/' 
Secondly, ii* the transparency were due to such cause, 
however we might expect to notice it previously to 
the rain coming on^ we could hardly explain its pre- 
vailing to the same degree after the rain has fallen, 
and when a certain amount of the vapour^ to which 
it is thought to owe its origin, must have been pxe> 

cipitatedf* 

formation of large cumuli has been observed to clear the sky uf 
a considerable hazy whiteness ; which on the other band has 
been found to ensue upon their dupemon/*-^CHmate ofZondoHf 
ToL L, Introduction, p. Iziy* 

* HopkinB On Atmotpkerie Changes, p. S67. 

t Humboldt has somewhere made the following observation, 
thouofli I am unable to give the exact reference : — "TbePe^tk of 
1 eucriii'e is seldom seen at a great distance in the warm and diy 
months of July and August^ — and on the contrary is seen at 
very extraoidhuury distances in the months of January and 
February, when the sky is slightly covered, and immediately 
after a heavy rain, or a few hours before it faUs. It appears, 
that the transparency of the air is prodigiously increased when 
a certain quantity of water is uniformly diHused through tha 
atmosphere." 

If by ^ water Humboldt means yapour in the aerifoim state, 
his opinion is at Tarianoe with that of Hopkms aboye stated, 

and it is not for me to reconcile the conflicting authorities^. 
Yet he can hardly mean precipitated vapour, or floating aqueous 
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(328.) Whatever be the cause of this transparency 
of the air^ there is no doubt that^ if combined^ as it 

almost always is, with a low barometer, showing no 
disposition to rise, however fine it may appear overhead^ 
the weather is not to be depended upon. 

(329.) The blue tint of the atmosphere, whicli is so 
far connected with its transparency, as that the sky is 
never blue when the air is thick from precipitated vapour, 
will likewise assist us, sometimes, in forming a judge- 
ment of the weather. The richest blue is most obser- 

vesicles like those of mist, which under no circumstances could 
fen to render the atmosphere thick rather than transparent. 

That a very dry state of the atmosphere is sometimes com- 
bined with great txaoBpaiency, and therefoze not always due to 
the '^quantttjof water diffused through it,*' appears ham m 
obseryation hy Mr. Barwm in the very aeme part of the woild 
to which Humboldt alludes. Speakinp: of the atmosphere at 
St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verde Islands, and after atating 
that " it is generally very hazy, due," as he belieyes, " to an 
impalpable dust^ which is constantly fialling^ even on vessels fer 
oat at sea,'' and thought to be deiiyed ^'firom the wear and tear 
of volcanic rocks/' Mr. Darwin adds the following remark 

One morning the \iew was sing-ularly clear j the distant moun- 
talus being projected with the sharpest outline, on a heavy 
bank of dark blue clouds. Judging firom the appearance, and 
fycan. sunilar cases in England^ I supposed that the air was 
oatiuated with moisture. The fact^ however, tumed out quite 
the contrary. The hygrometer gave a difference of 29*6 degrees, 
between the temperature of the air, and the point at w kich dew 
was precipitated. This difference was nearly double that which 
I had observed on the previous mornings. This unusual degree 
of atmospheric dryness was accompanied by continual flashes 
of lightning. 1b it not an uncommon case^ thus to find aiemark* 
able degree of anial transparency with such a state of weather P " 

— Jounudf (itc. p. 4. 
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vable, in this dimate, between showeni^ in ehangeable 

weather^ such as often occurs in the months of April 
and May^ — period of the year, when, owing to the 
dry Easterly winds, the air is at all times more free from 
vapour than at other seasons. 

(330.) At considerable elevations, when the obsenrer 
gets aboYe the greater part of the vesicular vapour, and 
other opake matter floating: in the air, the blueness <rf 
the sky assumes a depth oi tint approaching to black* 
In like manner, the bine in the neighbourhood of the 
horizon, seen through a greater body of vapour, is less 
intense than at the zenith*. 

(881.) Bain without eIaud8,^Bmi sometimes fedls 
from a cloudless sky, and when it is quite blue at the 
senith; but though the drops may be large on these 
occasions, the quantity is seldom considerable. Ordi- 
narily the fall lasts but a very few minutes. It has 
been explained by supposing that, under certain con- 

• According to Dr. Traill, the azure tint of the atmosphere 
''dept-nds upon tho greater refmngibility of the blue rays of 
light than of those towards the other end of the spectrum. 
When a xay of white or undecomposed light enters our atmo- 
sphere, the red and yellow rays pass with little deTiataon from a 
l«ctilineal course ; hut the blue rays are dispersed in the air, and 
affect the colour of objects beheld throusrh a long coluuin of the 
atmosphere. As we ascend lofty mountains^ the refractive 
power of the air diminiabes with its density, and hence the blue 
tint is lost in the blackneua pxodnoed by the wantof le&action; 
until a trayeller^ on the ridges of the Alps, the Andes^ or ihe 
Himalaya, will perceive the sky to assume a hue approaching 
to deep blue or bla cli'." — PhysicalGeographyj p. 159. But several 
other explanations have been given of this blue tint, as well as 
of other remarkable colours occasionally exhibited by the sky 
and clouds. — See Forbes in R^^of BriL Aatoe, 184fl^ p. ISO. 
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ditionSj the vapour in the air^ which is probably in great 
excess on audi occa0i0ns, is at once condeiiaed into 

water without passing through the intermediate state 
of vesicular vapour*/' 

(882.) A similar oocnnence of large drops of rain 

falling for a short time froDi a sky, not entirely cloud- 
leBS> but when no clouds are visible^ excepting a very 
few inconsiderable patchesi either of cirrocnmolus or 

scud, may be often noticed between sliowers^ or after 
the breaking-up of some heavy storm. If no storm 
occur at the place of observation, snch drops are indi- 
cative of one elsewhere. Thus on the otli of July, 1848, 
a fine and very hot summer's day, drops of rain fell at 
Swaffham Bolbeek at intervals daring the forenoon^ 
though only a few very small fleecy clouds passed over- 
head : in the afternoon^ the sky was overcast for about 
aa hour, withont any rain fialling ; it then cleared, bnt 
much scud floated along from time to time^ at a low 
elevation, all the evening. It appeared afterwards £rom 
the papers tliat an exceedingly heavy thunder-storm 
had passed over the country from S. to N., arriving at 
Nottingham and Derby about 4 o^clock, and thence 
pasiiing on to different parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and the Lake District 

* Kamts's Meteorology, p. 132. See also some renuute on 
fliiB phenomenoii by Aiago^ who otSm a difoent oonjectiize ss 
to the esnse.— .ESIM. New JPML Joum, toL xxi. p. 26. 

t Some account of this storm, and the direction it took, w ill 
be found in Lowe's Atmospheric Phenomena j p. 213. It is there 
stated to have been one of the mostiemaxkable thunder-storms 
perhaps on reooxd; having travetsed a qpaoe of 460 miles in 
length, and VSO mfles m breadth, sad this in the short period 
of five or nz hoois.'' 
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(888.) From the circumstance of these large drops 1 
of noD, withoat any obvioo. doad., occurring mort ! 

frequently in hot sultry weather when storais are about, 
they have sometimes obtained the name of heat'dropt. 
They are not always attended by a low barometer, though 
the dew-point is generally high: I have known the 
former above 80 inches at such times in some instances. 

(884.) Rain in connexion with the different winds,— 
It has been shown in a former part of this work (113, 
127)i thatj notwithstanding the variable character of 
the winds in this climate, there are still certain 
winds, which, on the whole, prevail in different months 
and seasons more than others. It has been further 
shown that there is, on the average, a dry and a wet 
period of the year (307). Hence it seems possible to 
trace a connexion between the rain and the quarter from 
which the wind blows. The driest period of the year 
is spring, during the prevalence of a wind from some 
point between N. and £. ; the wettest is autumn, when 

ihc wind is geuerally between S. and W. But the 
summer is also a wet season, often not much leas so 
than autumn, and during the former season the wind 
averages from some ponit between N. and W. A dif- 
ferent class of winds, therefore, is connected with the 
rains of summer from that which ia connected with 
those of autumn. This circumstance, however, is in 
exact keepmg with the different conditions under which, 
for the most part, the rains of these two seasons reapeet- 
ively occur. Mention has been already made of the 
two distinct causes to which the rains of these latitudes 
are due (291), — one being the collision of opposite 

currents of different temperatures, the other the con- 
densation of the great body of vapour, which is always 
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endeavouring to make its way northwards from the 
tropical regions. Now it is from the former source 

that our summer rains are principally derived, while 
those of autumn have their origin in the latter. If the 
NJBasterly winds of spring always prevailed, there 
would be no rain at all ; for these winds, passing over 
vast tracts of land, are naturally dry, and what vapour 
ihey contain is further and further removed from the 
point of condensation, as they gradually arrive in lati- 
tudes of a higher temperature. On the other hand, 
^'if the S. Westerly winds blew without ceasing, it 
would always rain ; for, as soon as the moist air gets 
cool, the vapour of water is precipitated*.^^ When, 
a{;ain, these winds interchange, or give place to a wind 
temporarily blowing from some intermediate point, we 
might expect an alternation of dry and wet, the rain 
Ming principally in the form of storms and showers. 
Now it is just this changeable weather which charac^ 
terizes an English summer, when judged by the average 
of a long term of years. The wind in that season, if 
not more variable than in the spring and autumn, is 
less conhned either to the N.E. or S.W. Its right 
places 80 to speak, or the quarter from which it ordi- 
narily blows, is some point intermediate between those 
two quarters. The degree to which it inclines towards, 
or deviates from, either of them, is determined by the 
relative advantage which one of these two winds has 
over the other. And it is their frequent collision and 
intermixture at that season, — ^when the S.W. current, 
which brings up the vapour (or the upper trade), 
reaches the earth in the higher latitudes^ —that causes 
most of the summer storms in our climate. As the 

• Eimts (MaUorohgy), p. 1S7. 
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autoniii draws oHi this cumnt arrives oontiniially in 

lower latitudes *j leaving the vapour which it had im- 
parted in summer to be condensed by cold^ wheaky 
arise the more settled rains that occur in the latter 

part of the year. 

(885.) Neither in the instance of the summer rains 
with a N.W. wind^ nor in those instances in which it 
rains with the wind due E, or N.E., — which it not uii£re- 
quently doeS| in winter especially^ — ^must we consider 
these winds as bringing up the rain^ but, in the first 
casc^ as simply condensing the vapour of some warmer 
current opposing them in their course, — and in the 
second^ as exercising the same cooling influence upon a 
generally humid atmosphere into which they flow. 

Hail. 

(336.) Hail is generally regarded as consisting of 
drops of raini more or less suddenly frosen by ezpoaore 
to a temperature bdow 32°. If the degree of cold has 
been very sudden and intense, which is often the cas^ 
the icy nucleus^ from its being of a temperature fior 
below the freezing-point, acquires magnitude as it 
descends, by condensing on its surface the vapour of 
the lower regions of the atmosphere. Hence» even 
under ordinary circumstances, hailstones often become 
of considerable size, are nearly always more or less 
rounded, and when broken, are seen to be composed of 
concentric layersf.'* 

ytToi^r ) the theory of frozen drops of rain will 
hardly app^iy to cases in which large masses of ice have 
fallen to the g - 'omid during severe hail-storms, if credit 

♦ Kamtz, p. 2^ 

t Prout i^ria^ewater 2nd Edit p. SSL 
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is to be given to the several statements on record of 
saeh phenomenay«*-Knr even to those cases in which the 

pieces of ice^ though not so very considerable in size, 
are still shapdess, and presenting no uniformity of 
character. In the accounts given of many heavy 
storms that have occurred even in our own country, 
the stones have been described as more '^like rugged 
pieces of ice'' than resembling what we usually under- 
stand by the term hailstone*. In such cases^ it seems 
not unlikely that the stones^ when falling very tiuckj 
are brought by coUision into close contact^ so as to be* 
come agglutinated, whilst in the act of forming, and 
before the congealing process has advanced so far as to 
prevent their uniting. Thus Howard mentions a fear* 
ful hail- storm in America, in which many of the stones 
were ''thirteen^ fourteen^ and even fifteen inches in 
chreomference, the large pieces appearing to be aggre* 
gated of numerous others^ which were likewise com- 
posed of smaller onesf/' 

(888.) It has been thought probable that in the 
formation of hail, as in that of rain, electricity plays an 
important part; and^ undoubtedlyj the largest hail- 
stones that fidl^ in this country at least, are attendant 

* Howaxdi speakiiig of some veiy large hailstones^ which fall 
during an exceedingly heavy thimdeNstoim m Glouoestenlmey 

July 15th, 1808, says, — " It may be doubted, however, whether 
such a name be applicable ; for tiie masses of ice which fell on 
the places where the tempest most fiercely raged, bore no resem- 
blance to hailstoneB jp, magmtade or formatioiii most of them 
being of a veiy inegolar shape^ broad, flaly and isggedi and 
many measnnng ttom 8 to 9 indi^ in dxcimi£ar6nce.''--CK»tafe 

of London^ vol. ii. p. 50. 

t (Mmate of Lmidonj vol. ii. p. 2d7. 
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upon heavy thunder-storms. Nevertheless the exact 

connexion between these two phenomena has never 
been satisfactorily made out, and some arc disposed to 
doubt that any such connexion exists. Professor Olm- 
sted of America would rather assiirii as the cause of 
hail-storms, " the congelation of the watery vapour of a 
body of warm and humid air, by its suddenly mixing 
with an exceedingly cold wind, in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere'^/' Jl^xceptmg the difference of tem- 

* See a paper by him "On the Phenomena and Oans^^s of 
Hail -storms " {Edinh. New Phil. Joum,), 1830, vol. ix. p. 244. 
See sko sn article in the sanie Journal (1836^ voL xzi p. 280), 
by M. De la Biye; On the Fonnatlon of Hail,'* m which the 
anllior seems to consider that, though electricity always ac- 
companies the formation and fall of hail, these two phenomena 
are not connected as cause and effect," but that they have a com- 
mon origin in altered distributions of the temperature of the 
aiTi firom below upwaidsy throngli the interrention of douds. 
M. De la Blve regards his views as confiiiAed by observations 
made by M. Lecoq, in the very regions in which hall is formed, 
among the mountains of Auvergne. Interesting details are 
giv(!Ti of tho circumstances attending the coming-on of a terrible 
storm^ of which M. Lecoq was a close spectator, especially as 
regards the appearance of the douds, and the structure of the 
hailstoneSi which latter were mostly about the size of a pullet's 
egg, but some as large as a turkey's. M. Lecoq observed that 
there were two strata uf clouds, placed the one over the other, 
and two winds from diffinY nt qua i t ers, both which conditions 
he considers necessary for the production of hail. The exact 
particularB he has narrated as follows : — 

On the 28th of July (1885) the sun rose fiNim an anixe sl^, 
no cloud appeared on the horizon, no vapour floated in the at- 
mosphere, 80 that a beautiful day wa.^ anticipated. At 10 a.m. 
the heat became intense, and at midday it was almost intolera- 
ble, and then some thin flakes of vapour floated in the air at a 
great distance^ the wind was north, but so feeble^ that it in no 
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perature, it is under these same conditions that the 
heaviest falls of rain likewise oeenr, and there seems no 

degtee tempered the heat At one o'clock the wmd had in- 
dexed ; the white and floating clouds had descended consider- 
ably, and half an hour later covered a great part of tlie horizon ; 
they had a tn-eyish tint, which became darker and darker, till 
thej were nearly quite black. At two o'clock they formed an 
immense coverinn: over the whole of AuTeignOi and it was 
then easy to anticipate that a finghtfiil stonn was at hand. We 
waited with anxie^ for the issue of that majestic and teirihle 
scene which was preparing. Silence and consternation every- 
ivhere reigned, speedily flashes of lio-htning illimiinated the 
massive vapours which covered the old Tolcanos of Auvergne, 
while the sun still shone upon a portion of La Limagne. We 
then lieaid a distant and low-muttoring aound^ which leBembled 
a kind of rolling, and almost about the same time we saw a vast 
doud adTsnoe firom the west to the east, pure white in some 
places, but principally on its edges, and of a flet p ^rey colour 
in the centre ; it approached with great rapidity, and seemed to 
be hurried forward by a violent west wind^ which we had not 
preyiously felt at Olermont. This doud was evidently imder* 
aeadi all the othsis; its hordeis were ^astooned and deeply 
dashed, snd protubersncesy In the shape of long nipples, were 
suspended from the lower portion. At a quarter past two, the 
anterior part of this cloud had approuciied very near to ("ler^ 
moot, and the noise which we had long indistinctly heard was 
sow Tery intense ; and I then very cleaiiy distingaished a yeiy 
lipid motion in the edges of the doud; these edges seemed to 
me to he undulating^ hut in the position in which I wasy what 
sppeared to he undulations must have been the product of a 
very violent agitation. I then imagined that I could distinctly 
perceive hail-tones in the edges of the cloud, and I predicted to 
aome persons who were with me the immediate descent of hail. 
Aocoiding^y) two minutes after having seen this whirlwind kind 
of motion, there was a ftU of hailstones, which instantly broke 
ill the tiles of the houses, snd sU the panes of glsss exposed to 
the north and west ; for the hailstones being at the same time 

K 
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reason why ram and hail should not so far have a com- 
mon origin. It is obsenrable that they often pass one 

into the other, either the hail hemg followed by rain, 
or tli{^ contrary. 

(839.) A confdsed noise is heard at the appiosch of 
hail, and, when heavy, for some little time before it 
reaches the place where the observer is. Some think 
this noise is caused by the hailstones being driven by 
the wind one against the other. Others attribute it "to 
the combination of the individual sounds produced by 
each hailstone catting the air with great swiftness/^ 

(340.) iiail in this country generally occurs in 
spring and summer^ accompanying the showers and 

propelled along both by the north and the west wind, neces- 

siirily tnok the mean direction. The first hailstones which feH 
succeeded each other very slowly, then all at once their number 
increased so rapidly that in ten minutes the soil was covered 
with them; some drops of water escaped at the same tune from 
the electrical doud, and then the distant rolling sound whidi 
we had so long heard entirely ceased ; and the dond, freed buB 
its swelling appendages^ was carried away by the wind ; after 
some hours the sun ilhiminated, with its pale and feeble liijht, 
that scene of desolation which night was speedily about to 
enrdope.'* 

M. Lecoq witnessed a few days after, in the same locality, tiie 

formation of another hail-storm^ many of the appearances of 
which were similar to those described above. There were tht 
same two strata of clouds, the lowermost haying indented 
edges, and exhibiting in these edges the same whirlwind kind 
of moyement^ as in the first mstanee, pferious to the desoest 
of the hailstones. The reader is refened to tiie paper itself 
lor f arther details, as well as for M. De la Rive's remarkB on 
these two strata of clouds, in connexion with his "view of 
common origin of hail, and of the electridty which is dwajs 
more or less devdoped during hail-stoims. 
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storms that are so characteristic of those seasons. The 
heavieat falls of hail are always daring hot weather, and 
usually during the hottest part of the day ; though I 
have occasionally known them at night. Hail in winter 
is less frequent, but still by no means of rare occur- 
rence ; what falls, however, at this season seldom con- 
sists of anything more than opake grains^ in size scarcely 
exceeding a pin's head, or a very small pea. 

(341.) Except on the occasion of the very heavy 
thuuder*storm in August lb43, spoken of further on^ 
I have never known any great falls of hail at Swaff- 
ham Bttlbeck, sufficient to do any serious or extensive 
damage. In that instance the largest stones measured 
at least 1^ inch in diameter*: they were not all of 
the same form, some being rounded or elliptic, others 
of a very irregular shape. In general stones falling 
from the same cloud preserve a considerable uniformity 
of character. 

(342.) During a succession of hail-storms at Swaff* 
hamBnlbeck on the 24th of March 1828, one occurred 

* The hailstones that &U in England are seldom of any great 

size compared ^vith those which fall in other countries. The 
South of France, in particular, has long been known as the seat 
of yeiy destructive haii-storma. A Table of some authentic in- 
stances of hailstones of unusual weight and dimensions^ with 
tli^ seTeial dates and localities^ will be found in the Eneyt^* 
podia MetropoUkma (Art Meteorology"), p. 181. A long list 
of sucli instances is al»o given by Thomson {Introductmt to 
Mtleondoi/i/y pp. 178-182). 

India also seems to be subject to very violent hail-storms, not- 
withstanding it has been sometinies stated that they do not 
oocur in tropical conntries. See a conunnnication to the British 
Associftdon by Dr. Buist, ^ OnRemai^bleHaal-stonns in Indisy" 
Brit. Assoc, 1855 (Trans, of Sects.), p. 31. 

n2 
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m which the stones were perfect cones, measuring 
more than half an inch from the base to the apex. 
A section parallel to the base exhibited a radiated 
atracture. The temperature of the air at the exact 
time waa 4tfK 

Snow. 

(343.) Snow is caused by the freezing of the minute 
aqueous particles of the atmosphere. Though the &ikes 
may originate in a doud, they probably, in many in- 
stances, acquire a considerable increase of size, by the 
addition of other particles, as they pass through suoces- 
aire strata of cold and htunid air in their descent to the 
earth. Unlike hail, which falls most frequently, aud 
with the greatest violence, during hot weather, snow 
only faUs when the general temperature of the air is at 
or near the freezing-point. We seldom, however, in 
this country, so far as my observation goes, have snow 
in any great quantity, if the temperature be very low 
indeed : or if it has been low, it rises, sometimes very 
suddenly, up to near 32% previous to the snow coming 
down. The reason is obvious : the coldest weather is 
always accompanied by a wind varying from £. to 
N.E., which is the driest quarter, and the air is gene- 
rally at such times clear and free from vapour. If it 
snows, as it often does during frost, notwithstanding 
the wind, as shown by the vane, is in one of the abofe 
two points, it is due to an upper S.W, current, which 
supplies the moisture, this last being congealed by the 

* Hcyward has mentioned an mstance somewhat smular, in 

wliicli lie says "the balls were opake, in tlie form of a cone with 
a rounded base, about half an inch in diameter, aud compos ed 
entirely of striae meeting at the apex of the cone.^* — CUmaU of 
London, toL ii. p. 825. 
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colder air below. Such a snow may continue a long 
time, but the same circumstauce of the S.W. current 
above^ which gives rise to the snow^ tends to moderate 
the cold, and to bring the thermometer nearly up to 
i2°j before the snow actually begins to fall. After the 
snow is all down, either the whole body of the atmo- 
sphere works round to the S.W., and a thaw ensues ; 
or else the upper current falls into the same direction 
ss the lower, and the wind continues Easterly, the tem- 
perature falling lower than it had been at first. This 
severer cold is due to the air being cleared of vapour 
by the fall of snow, and thus increasing the effect of 
terrestrial radiation at night. Hence the common re- 
mark that snow brings either a thaw or more intense 
frost. 

(344.) Deep drifting snows are not very common in 
Cambridgeshire^ partly from the circumstance of the 
generally level country affording few hollows in which 
the snow can collect, — and partly from that of the snow 
seldom continuing to fall for a sufficient time to accu« 
mulate to any great degree. During twenty years I 
only remember two or three instances, in which the 
roads have been so obstructed with snow as to interfere 
with the traffic. The most memorable of these was 
that which occurred m December 1836 ; and it is ob- 
servable that this tremendous snow«storm happened 
under the exact circumstances described above. The 
sQow commenced failing on the morning of Christmas 
Day, and contuiued, with scarcely any intermission, all 

that day and the following night, as well us the greater 
part oi the foUowing day. The wind was N.E., blow- 
ing almost a gale the whole time, and drifting the 
SQOW in some places to the depth of ten and even 
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twenty feet. The barometer stood at 29 85 6 inches, 
when the snow first came on : it kept fallings though 
but slightly, for the next thirty-six hoors^ until, on the 
cveumg of the 26thj it stood at 29-658 inches, the 
snow coming down more thickly, and the wind blowing 
stronger, as the mercury lowered. On the 27th, the 
barometer began to rise agam, and continued rising 
until, on the 31st, it had got up to 30*503 inches* 
During these five days, the sky was clouded, snd snow 
still fell at intervals, though in no great quantity. On 
the 1st of January the weather was quite fine and settled, 
the sky clear, the wind still N.E., from which point it 
had never deviated, the barometer as high as 30*59 
inches, and the air very cold, the temperature falling at 
night to 24°, and on the night following to 18°, During 
the time of the worst part of the storm, the temperature 
varied from 28P to 82°. 

(345.) There can be httlc doubt that iii the iustaucc 
just mentioned there was a S.W, current above, which, 
mixing with the colder air from the N.E. below, caused 
the storm, being indicated by a fall of the barometer lo 
about the height at which it would ordmarUy stand in 
fine weather, if the whole or greater part of the atmo- 
sphere were moving from the S.AV., instead of merely 
an upper current. As this current gave way, the storm 
abated, and the barometer gradually rose again, until 
the elevation of this last to above 30J^ inches, and a 
clear sky, testified to the N.E. wind having regained 
the supremacy. 

(346.) The above snow-storm was said in the papers 
to have extended over every part of the kingdom. Ac- 
cording to the ' Cambridge Chronicle,^ the roads from 
Cambridge to London, and the North, and indeed to 
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every other place, were completely stopped. No coacliea 
were able to purmie iheir journey : some that 1^ the 
town of Cambridge on the morning of the 26th*^ being 
unable to proceed^ were compelled to return. 

(347.) It is very difficult to say what the exact quan* 
tity of snow which fell during this storm was, as mea- 
sured in the usual way. The fall continued uninter* 
mittently for so long a time, that my rain-gauge was 
completely buried, and consequently of little use. I 
suppose that nearly two-thirds of the quantity of snow 
that ought to have been received into it never entered 
the funnel at all. So much as was secured, when 
melted, yielded about three-quarters <rf an inch of 
water. If we suppose twice as much again to have 
fallen, it would amount to two inches and a quarter, 
which is equivalent to 22^ inches in depth of snowf^ 
and this is about what the snow measured in places 
where it was not particularly driited, 

(348.) The flakes of snow, which are so extremely 

beuLLtLriil, and present so many different forms :J:, are 
likewise very variable in size. The largest flakes, how- 
ever, are not those, generally speaking, which cause 

the deepest snows. Most of the drifting snows that I 
have noticed have consisted of very hue crystalline par- 
ticles, borne along in the wind like smoke | and it is 
perhaps due to the agitation of the air, by which such 

• The 25tb was on a Sunday that year. 

t " Snow is considered to yield one-tenth of an inch of water 
for eveiy inch of depth: thus, if the snow, when melted snd 
messured, yields one inch of water, it is concluded tibat the 
ftU was ten inches in depth.^— Biew {Froictiieal Meteorology), 
p. 189. 

X for descriptioud and accurate hgures oi the diJQferent fonns 
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stonns are generally accompanied^ that other particles 
are not allowed to aggregate about them^ in the manner 
before spoken of (343)^ to increase the sise of the flakes^ 
in their passage to the ground. The hirgest flakes are 
those which occur in the snow-showers, as they may be 
termed^ of March and April, falling rather suddenly, 
and at first slowly, through a calm atmosphere, thou^ 
afterwards more thickly, the wiiid at the same time 
rising:, as the cloud from whence they descend comes 
more completely over the senith. Such flakes are often 
nearly an inch in diameter*, and whiten the ground in 
a very few minutes, or even seconds sometimes ; but the 
fall seldom lasts long, — after a quarter of an hour or 
less, the cloud passes by, and the sky is again clear. 
There is an analogy here to the difference observable 
between the sudden storms of rain in summer, passing 
off after a short time, and the more settled rains at 

of snow, see Snore^i AreHe Eegkm, vol. i. The author of 
that work arranges them under the five foUowing groups : — 
''1. Lamellar. 

<^2. A lamellar or spherical nucleus, with spinous lamiica- 
tions in different places. 
<<3. Fine 6picul», or eix-sided prisnis. 
^'4 Hexagonal pyiamida 

'^6. Spieulie, having one or both extremities affixed to the 

centre of a lamellar crystal." 

The above groups adinit of subdivision, the varieties in some 
cases being extremely numerous. Several of the most beautiful, 
however, occur only at very low temperatures, and appear to be 
confined to the Arctic Kegions. 

Scoresby^s figures wOl be found reproduced in the Mieydih- 
j^cedia MetropoUtana (Art. "Meteorology^ pi. 3. 

• Howard mentions an instance in which the flakes were 
about an inch and a half in diameter. — Climate of Lmdon^ 
ii. p. 325. 
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Other periods ; in the former case the ram falls very 
heavily and in large drops ; in the latter, the drops are 

individually smaller, and come with less force, but the 
rain contmues, it may be, for a whole day or more. 
(349.) But the snow-storms that come on so sud* 

denly in the sprin*^ months occasionally last for a longer 
time than above stated ; and a remarkable circumstance, 
as it appeared to me, accompanied one of these heavy 
storms, which occurred, daring ciiaugeable wcutlicr, on 
the 2nd of March, 1827. In this instance, with the 
barometer standing at 29*33 inches, and the wind 
blowing very hard from the N.W., the snow com- 
menced at 10 a.m., and continued for four hours with- 
out intermission, — ^falling all this time so thickly, as to 
have the effect of cotigealmg the surface of water, wherever 
it was sufficiently exposed to receive the iiakes. The 
canal in Bottisbam Park, which varied perhaps in depth 
from two to four feet, was thinly frozen over through- 
out its whole extent; and one or two smaller ponds 
acquired a much thicker layer of ice and snow that was 
not dissipated several hours after. The explanation of 
this phenomenon, which I never witnessed before, would 
seem to be — ^that the snow fell faster than the water 
could dissolve it; and though of course the surface 
water, when cooled by the snow, must have sunk to the 
bottom to have its place supplied by a warmer stratum, 
the snow continued falling so long, that, after a time, 
the whole had its temperature sufficiently lowered to 
produce congelation. It must be observed that there 
had been no previous frost: the temperature of the 
air, when the snow commenced, was 42^, and it did 
not fall below 34^, during the whole time the snow 
was falling. 

N 5 
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(860.) Sometimes, dnring snow-storms, another 

rious pheuomenou takcis place, to which Uowaid has 
given the name of natural nwuhbaUs ; the snow, " in- 
stead of driving loose before the wind/^ being coUeeted 
into balls which roll on, increasing in size until their 
weight stops them, Howard speaks of thousands of 
these ballsy as seen on one occasion ^Mying in the fieldsy 
some oi them several inches in diameter**^' I have once 
or twiee witnessed something similar to this myself* 

(351.) Though snow is formed in a region of the at- 
mosphere which is below the temperature of the freezing- 
point, it often happens that, ia its deaoent, it has to 

traverse other strata of air^ so much warrucr^ as to 
arrive at the ground in a partially melted state : it is 
then called sleet This is frequently the case at the 
first comiiig-on of a thaw after a frost, or when the 
season is in a transition state between winter and 
spring. As the air too is always colder the higher we 
abceud^ the bame precipitated vapour wiiich covers the 
tops of the hills with a cap of snow, in many instances 
reaches the plains^ at a lower elevation, in the form of 
rain. The early and late appearauee of snow in moun- 
tainous districts from this circumstance, is familiar to 
every one. If the moantains are very lofty they retain 
their capping of snow throughout the year. 

(352.) The appearances presented by &esh*faUra 
snow, when the fidl has been considerable, are extremely 
beautiful, and calculated to arrest the attention of all 
admirers of Nature. If the wind blow, it often sweeps 
the snow on the hedge-banks into the most graceful 
curls and arehes, or ripples it into a succession of undu- 
lations; if the air be still while the snow is falling, 
* (Mnaie ^Lmium^ voL ii. p. 225. 
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the latter then gathers upon the boughs and twigs of 
treeSy clothing them with a crystalline foliage of the 
purest white. Bat this accimulation of snow, during 
frost especially, is very hurtiul to tender evergreens; 
and the owners of ornamental grounds and gardens^ 
who value their shrubsi will do well to cause the snow 
to be lightly shaken oS them by a fork, as soon as 
possible after it is down. Not only are the branches 
bent down, and often broken, by the weight of the 
snowj but the whole shrub is liable to be killed or 
greatly injured by the alternations of temperature to 
whidi it is aft^wards exposed^ while the snow is still 
clinging to the leaves* If the sun shine^ and the shrub 
is so situated as to receive its heat^ the snow, in melting, 
absorbs caloric from the plant : after the sun's influence 
is withdrawn, the partially melted snow is converted 
into ioe, having an equally injurious effect upon the 
leaves. It is this '^repeated melting and freezing of 
the snow that," as White observes in his Natural 
History of Selbome, ''is so fatal to vegetation, rather 
than the severity of the cold*." Shrubs, if they ulti- 
mately recover from such treatment, yet show their 
sickly condition for months afterwards. The leaves 

look as if they had been scorched. Of course, too, 
those shrubs which are planted in the warmest aspects 
suffer the most in this way. This was remarkably the 
case m my garden at SwafFham Buibcek ui'lcr the severe 
winter of 1829-30^ the shrubs that sustamed the greatest 
injury being Bays, Laurustines, and Laurels. And in 
one or two instances, in w Inch these last grew on the 
north side of a large round clump, but had overtopped 
the other shrubs, it was psrticularly observable that 

* Letter LXL to D. Bairiugton. 
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the uppermost branches^ which from this circumstauce 
were oeeaaionally exposed to the full action of the son, 
turned of a dead yellow^ whilst the rest of the plant 
remained green. 

(353.) Howard has obsenred that '^when the sun 
shines clear, and the temperature is at the same tune 
too low for it to produce any moisture, the level surface 
of snow may be found sprinkled with small polished 
piaies of ice, which refract the light in colours as varied 
and as brilUant as those of the drops of dew. At such 
times^ there are also to be found on the borders of 
fioien pools, and on small bodies which happen to be 
fixed in the ice and project from the surface, groups of 
feathery crystals^ of considerable size, and of an ex- 
tremely curious and delicate structure/' He adds, that 
'^frorn the momcut almost that snow alights on the 
ground^ it begins to undergo certain changes, which 
commonly end in a more solid crystaUisatiou than that 
which it had origmaily. A notable proportion evapo- 
rates again, and this at temperatures far below the 
freesing*point/' Howard found, on exposing one night 
''a thousand grains of light snow, spread on a dish (which 
bad previously the temperature of the air) of about 6 
inches diameter/' that in the course of the night the 
loss was about sixty grains^.'^ This evaporation of a 
portion of the snow, which has been before alluded to 
(200), would probably, of itself alone, have a tendency to 
consolidate the rest, by lowering its temperature while in 
the act of passing into the vaporous state, wiihout of 

^ necessity the temperature of the air being lower than 
t when the snow descended. Every one knows how hard 

JL soow becomes as the cold increases, and within how 

* C9SKniatei/ik»iMlmy voLiip. 291. 
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short a period after it is down it feds, to a certain de- 
gree, compact under the feet, compared with its soft 
and yielding condition ii walked upon while it is yet 
falling, 

(354.) There is a circumstance connected with the 
melting oi anow, which must have fallen under the ob- 
lenration of many persons, though it has seldom perhaps 
attracted such attention as to lead to the consideration 
of its cause, i allude to the fact of its hrst melting 
about the bottoms of stems of trees, or around plants 
and low bushes, so as to leave these bodies, after a time, 
standing in the midst of more or less deep excavations, 
while the snow elsewhere is still undiminished in depth. 
This has nothing to do with any heat, above the tem- 
perature of the air, which vegetables may be supposed 
to possess in the living state; for the effect is the same 
if we simply fis a stake or a common walking-stick into 
the ground. In this case also, after the snow has ceased 
faUingy and a certain interval has elapsed, more espe- 
cially if the sun shine brightly, the snow will no longer 
be found in close contact with the bottom of the stake. 
Yet it is not owing to the direct rays of the sun that 
this takes place, or there would be no reason why the 

snow should not \N'astc by meltmg, everywhere the same, 
under the sun^s intiueuce. The real explanation of the 
phenomenon is that the solar heat is first communicated 
to the stake, or other bodices above mentioned, and from 
them radiated to the suirounding snow ; the eilect being 
greater in this case, in consequence of more calorific 
rays being absorbed by the snow from these secondary 
sources, than when it receives them directly from the 
son itself*. 

* The above explanation of this phenomenon, wliich I had 
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(355.) In like manner, we may obserre that the snow 
first mdts beneath the branches of trees which project 
out horiEontally to a oonriderable distance from the stem. 
In such situations^ the ground^ within a hmited space, 
will be cleared sooner than in more open spots. Heie^ 
howevefj there are two causes combining to bring this 
about. Not only does the snow, where thus sheltered, 
receive the influence of the snn^s heat radiated from tbe 
boughs and other parts of the tree, but it is protected 
at night by these same boughs from ^m-es^ria/ radiation, 
which lowers the temperature of the snow in othtf 
places, rendering it less ready to be dissipated under 
the influence of any elevation ot the temperature of 
the air. 

long ago noticMMi, without rightly understanding the cause, is 
giyen from Mellonii whose memoir On the cause which 
produces the speedy Meltuig of Snow around Plants^'* will be 
found in the JBduib. New JPM, Jounu vol. xzv. p. 242. He detsib 

several experiments made by himself in eonnexiou with this 
subjpct, tending to dhow that his explanation is tlie ri^iit one. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• THUMJEK-SIOEMS. 

(856.) It is not my intention to enter upon the general 

subject of atmospheric electricityi which is as yet but 
imperfectly nnderstoodi and in reference to which I 
have made no particular observations. I shall here 
apeak simply of some of its effects as shuwu m ordinary 
thunder-storms* Of the identity of hghtning with the 
electric fluid no doubt is entertained at the present day^ 
or that tkuuder-storms depend upon the electrical con- 
dition of the atmosphere in relation to the earth and 
clouds. It is thought that the chief source of atmo- 
spheric electricity is evaporation^ thougii there are many 
other sources exerting a less considerable influence in 
the production of it. Though "the conversion of pure 
water into vapour^ at any temperature, is not attended 
with any disturbance of the electric equihbrium,'' it is 
otherwise with water containing any alkaline^ acid^ or 
saline substances in solution. In tins case the vapour 
rises with signs of positiTe or negative electricity, ac- 
cording to the nature of the substance dissolved in the 
water. The suriiace of the sea, therefore, in the course 
of evaporation, and not the sea only, but all other 
natural collections of water, such as lakes, rivcrs^, &c., 
none of which are absolutely pure, must yxeld copious 
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supplies of iitmospheric electricity. The same must be 
the case with the moisture evaporated from the humid 
•oil^. Clouds being collections of condensed vapour^ 
will exhibit more or less oi this electricity, the quantity 
varying with the climate^ the season^ and the time of 
day. They are sometimes positively^ and sometimes 
negatively electrified. If their electrical conditions are 
similar they will repel, if different they will attract each 
other ; and if in this last case they are separated by a 
stratum of dry air, " the equilibrium will be restored, 
when they are so near each other that the foreci or 
intensity, of the electricity overcomes the mistance of 
the intervening air, by a violent discharge, producing 
the phenomena of thunder and lightning t*'' other 
eases the discharge takes place in a downward direction, 
in consequence of the opposite electrical states of a 
thunder-cloud and the earth ; or more rarely, as has been 
confidently stated by some, in an ascending one from 
the earth to a cloud. Owing, however, to clouds being 
imperfect conductors of electricity, the equalisation is 
seldom effected at one effort, a succession of discharges 
being necessary for the jiurpose. 

(857.) laghtning. — ^The different appearances which 
lightning asstuncs st'cin threat ly to depi^iid upon the 
arrangement ot the clouds, and the direction the light* 
ning takes. Much of the lightning that is seen during 
storms, even when the storm ?i are very heavy, only 
passes from one cloud to another* If these clouds are 
not of the same height, they are irregularly illumined, 

* See an article ^'On the Electricity of the Atmoqihere,'' ia 
the Oon^Mmum to the Aknanae for 1839, from which the above 

remarks are borrowed. 

t Drew {Practical Meteorolof/t/), p, 218. 
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though often iii the most brilliant manner, without our 
being able clearly to discern the tlash^ or to follow it in 
its path. Sometimes the whole heavens are illuminated 
at once in this way, the efFeet of w hich is very striking 
at nightj the landscape around, for half a second or 
more, standing out in bold reUef^ almost as distinct 
as day, and then as suddenly falhng back again to 
pitchy darkness. 

(358.) When the lightning is seen direct^ without 
the intervention of clouds, as when it passes from one 
doud to another^ both clouds being at the same ele- 
mtion, or when it takes a downward course to the earth, 
it then appears as a luminous streak of dazzling bright- 
ness^ the light being either white, or inclining to violet. 
Often, when descending to the earth, it is compound or 
branched, as well as acutely angled, in which case it is 
called forked lightning. The zigzag course taken by 
such lightning is probably due to slight differences in 
the constitution of the different strata of air through 
which it passes, rendering their eonductibility unequal. 

(359.) Sheet, or silent lightning, as it is sometimes 
called, from its heing unaccompanied by thunder, is 
that which occurs in warm suinnier evenings, always 
near the horison, and is generally thought to be the 
reflexion of a storm behw the horizon. Sometimes the 
flashes are very diffuse, spreading upwards, as well as 
laterally, to a wide extent. They have a peculiar fliek- 
ermg aj^pearance, different from what is ob8er7ed when 

the lightning itself is seen direct ; thuiisrh in fact this 
is more or less the character of all lightning rendered 
indistinct by the intervention of clouds, even in storms 
close by the spectator. 
(360.) Sheet lightning is generally rejected upon 
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clouds situated in the direction firoxn whence it comes. 
It is often^ however^ seen when no clouds are viaiUe 

above the horizon ; in which case it must either be 
reflected on the atmospherei in the same maimer as 
twilight is^ or it must proceed from some other aouroe 
than a storm below the horizon. Accordingly it has 
been questioned by some, whether lightning without 
thunder does not sometimes arise from a peculiar elec- 
tric state of the air, independent of storms altogether. 
I remember one instance myself, on the last day of 
Aprils 1826, in which, happening to be out between 10 
and 11 at night, the sky at the time being perfectly 
serene and cloudless, and the stars shining bright, I 
saw three distinct flashes of lightning at short inter- 
vals, in the diiectiou of S.E., and at a considerable ele- 
vation above the horizon. They weare similar to flashes 
seen direct in an ordinary storm, not presenting tliat 
diffused and indistinct light above described. No 
thunder followed. The air was very cold : the exact 

temperature was not noticed, but the thermometer had 
been only 47^ a few hours previous. The barometer 
was above 80 inches^ and the wind N. I could not 
learn afterwards that any storm had occurred else- 
where^ to lead to the belief that the liashes I saw were 
only the reflexions of lightning below the horixoD. 
Indeed if they had been, they would hardly have ap- 
peared at the elevation at which I saw them^ without 
the light extending doum to the horiaon"^. 

^ Humboldt speaks of lightmng without thunder in South 

America, tliout^^li in the instance mentioned by him the sky was 
in pai't much clouded. lie says, Wt' li'ft the Island of Panu- 
xuana at 4 in the morning, two iiours before sunrise. The 
9kj ma IB great part obsciued, and lightnings fdnowed thick 
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(361.) There can be no doubt, neverthelesB, that the 

summer lightuing seen near the horizon, generally 
apeakiugj is caused by a distant storm, too £ar off for 
the thunder to be heard. And the distanoe at whieh 
the retlexion of lightning is visible is very great. Dr. 
Hooker, when in Tibet, saw the sky illumined with 
fltth lightning) which he believed to be the reflexion of 
a storm " which raged in the plains of India, beyond 
the Ti^rai, fiilly 120 miles, and perhaps 150, south of 
his poaitton*. Sir J* Herschel aays sheet lightning 
may be seen at the distance of 160 or SOO miles. 

(362.) Besides the above different kmds of lightning, 
it sometimes appears in the form of balls or globes of 
fire, which are remarkable ''for the slowness and un- 
certainty of their motions,'^ as well as for their destruc- 
tire effects when they burst* The nature of theae Jire* 
Mb, as they are called^ is very little understoodf* I 
never saw an instance of one myself. 

doadi at more than 40 degrees of elevation. We were sur- 
pised St not hearing the sound of thmider; was it on aooount 
of tibe prodigious height of the storm P It appears to ns, that 

m Lmope the electric ila."^hes without lliuuder, vaguely called 
biat litxUtning^ are seen generally nearer the horizon." — Tratek, 

¥0l. V. p. 8. 

See also a notice of Tivid forked lightningi without thunder, 
ukL'JMua, 1840, p. XOO. 
* IRmalat/an Jaumakf vol. ii p. 161. 
t Arago considered them as ''among the most inexpHcaUe 

phenomena m physics." He says, ''These halls, or globes of 
fire, appear to be airglomerations of ponderable substances 
^Qgiy impregnated with the very essence of the thunderbolt. 
HoWytheDi axe these ocmg^omeratioDs formed P — m what regions 
ate they produced P Whence do they obtain the substances 
wbach compoee ihemP What is their nature P and why are 
ftfiy sometiiiitid t>ik>^eiiddd lux a iuii^ j^oiiod, only that they may 
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(363.) Thunder, — ^Thunder has been explained by 
Kamts as the noise resulting from the displaeement 
of the air by the electric spark, and irruption of the 
surrounding air^ which fills up the vacuum formed, as it 
happens when we open a case that closes welL'' Bat 
Arago rc irards this explanation as unsatisfactory, stating 
that no answer has hitherto been returned to the in- 
quiry, by what physical cause is it that the lightning 
produces a vacuum V He considers that the right 
explanation of thunder has stdl to be discovered. 

(864.) The length of the interval that elapses between 

seeing the lip:htning and heann*:; the thunder, depends 
upon the distance at which the cloud, whence the light- 
ning proceeds, is from the spectator*. And^ other 

precipitate HiemselTes with the gieater rapidity f &c. &c To 
all these inquiries, science Temtdns mttte, and can make no 

reply." — EdinJ). Nmv Phil. Juurn. vol. xxvi. p. 85. The iollow- 
ing circuniBtauce^ mentioned by Howard, is an instance of the 
s2oim0M with which these fire-balls move in some parts of thor 
coarse. SpesMng of lightning, which^ during a stomi, ''struck 
a chimney^ which it threw dowui bringing a quantity^ of briek 
and sand into a room, in which a party of eight persons were at 
tea,"-— he adds, "I was iuformed by one present, that afttr tk^ 
first explosion a ball of &re made its appearance under the door 
opposite the chimney, where it remamed long enough far ike 
whok company to notiee %L It then moved into the middle of 
tilie rooniy and separated into parts, which again exploded Hks 
stars from a rocket." — CUmate of London^ vol. ii. p. 85. 

• ''According to the moat recent experiments, the tempera- 
ture of the air being 5(P Fahr., the velocity of the sound equals 
368*6 yards (English) per second. If the cloud, whence the 
lightning has issued, is at a distance in a straight line of 368*5 
yards, there will elapse an entire ieeond between the appearance 
of the light and the amval of the sound. Hence, tbtii, ob- 
server who shall have determined with his watch^ the number 

« 
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circmmstances bemg the same^ the dap is louder as 
tliat distance lessens. Bat there are some very oh* 

servable differences in thunder^ arising in part from 
other causes. Sometimes it breaks upon the ear as 
a rolling noise^ getting first louder each moment, then 
weaker^ until it ceases to be heard ; at other times we 
hear only one loud report or it begins with aloud re- 
port, followed by a rolling peal that dies away gradu- 
ally; — or there is a succession of loud reports^ the 
rolling, instead of diminishing, seeming, on the con- 
trary, to gather force from time to time, and appearing 
intermixed with more violent claps, like the noise pro- 
duced by a mass of something falling down stairs*/' 
Two circumstances probably combine to bring about 
these ditferences. In many mstances, the rolling peals, 
which are so prolonged after the first crash of thunder 
has taken place, are due to the clouds reflecting the 
sound, and causing a succession of echoes, similar to 
what we hear when a gun is fired in a hilly district* 
The length of time for which the thunder is beard, will 
then, so far as this cause is considered, depend upon the 
ntunber and the arrangement of the clouds. But this 
is not sufficient to explain all the variations in the in- 
tensity of the sound. To understand these, it must be 
remembered that thunder proceeds suceessiTely from 

of seconds comprised between the arrival of the ilash and that 
of the thunder, may easily deduce the distance at which he is 
jfrom the pomt from whidi it emaoaied. All that is lequired 
is, that he shall multiply this number, whether a whole or a 

fractional one, by 368-5 yards : the product will be the distance 
sought after, expressed in yards." — Arago, I. c. p. 92. On the 
above calculation the sound of thuuder trayeises a mile in rather 
more than four seconds and three quarteis. * Kamts» 
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every point in the path along whieh the lightning 

travels. And this path differs in length and direction 
at different times. If the lightning be of a simpk 
kind, and confined to a meie point in space/' a dap 
of thunder would ensue, which, however loud it might 
be^ would be of no continuance. If^ on the contrary, 
the flash be a compound one, extending to a consider- 
able distance, the noise of the thunder will be prolon^d 
in proportion to that distance. If, in this latter case, 
the direction which the lightning takes be a nearly 
straight and horizontal one, as when the latter traverses 
clouds at the same height, and be wholly away from 
the observer, the roll of the thunder will be every mo- 
ment getting less, until it ceases altogether. But if its 
path be zigzag, as in the case of forked lightning pass- 
ing from a dond to the ground, some points in its 
course will be nearer to the spectator than others, 
causing the thunder to be louder at intervals, instead 
of dying away gradually. Should the lightning take a 
circular path around the observer, as the arrangement 
of the douds will sometimes fsvour its doing, ^'the 
noise will then reach his ear from every point at once, 
and a stunning crash be the effect.'' * 

(865.) It is a singular circumstance that thunder, 
notwithstanding its loudness, should be beard to such 
a much less distance than the report of cannon. Ac- 
cording to Arago, ^Hhe greatest distance at which 
thunder has ever been heard, is little more than fifteen 
miles, and the greatest ordinary distances do not amount 
to more than about ten miles whereas, he mentions 
an instance in uliicli the report of cannon has been 
heard upwards of nmety English miles. He is disposed 
to attribute the more rapid dying away of the sound of 
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thunder to ''the partial reflexionB to which it is sub- 
jected in oblic^uely cncoLmtcriiig the dlflferent substances 
which separate the atmospheric strata of different den- 
sities/^ 

(366.) As lightning sometimes occurs without tbun- 
der^ so we sometimes hear even loud thunder without 
any Ughtning being seen previously. In many instances 
in whicli this is the case^ there are probably two strata 
of clouds^ one above the other, the uppermost being 
charged with the electric fluid. Flashes are then trans- 
mitted to the lower eloud, which, if its density be con- 
siderable^ does not allow their light to pass through it, 
in sufficient quantity to reach the eye of an observer 
placed beneath. But the same cloud oflTers no obstacle 
to the passage of sound, and the thunder falls upon his 
ear as loudly as at any other time*. 

* In drawing up the above remarks on thunder and lightoingi 
sonie assistance has been derived irom Aiago's Essay on the 
subject, published in the Annuaire du Bureau dea Long&u^p 
lor 1838, a trenslalion of which will be found in the EdM, New 

JPhtl. Jotim. vol. xxvi. pp. 81 and 275. To tliis Essay the 
reader is referred for many interesting as well as singular de- 
tails connected with these phenomena. There are some curious 
&cts mentioned, in particuUiry relating to the effects of lightning 
on difieront bodies stnu^ by it. Thii^, in the case of persons 
exposed to lightning, he says "numerous instances may be 
cited, in which it would seem, that some individuals appear to 
have been preserved, and others struclc, according as they wore 
particular garmentsy manufactured of particular stuife.^' He 
considets it as an ascertained fact| ^Hhat wax-elotfaS| and silk 
and woollen stuffo are less penneiJ>le to the materisl of light- 
ning than linen, hempen cloths, or other vepfctable substances." 
It would also appear " thot animals maybe more or le.ss severely 
injured in different parts of the body, accordini? to the colour of 
the hair which covers ihenu Thus, at the begimiiiig of Sep- 
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(867.) Circuimtances under which thunder -stonns oc- 
€ur^ — ^There are oertam conditions of the atmospheie, 

tembeii 1774, an ox was stnick by lightninp' Rt Swanborrow, in 
Suaeez. The colour of this animal was red, spotted with white. 
After it was strack; all wexe sniprised to observe the denudatUm 
of ike v^iiUe spots ; on these not a single hair remained^ whilflt 

the red portions of tlie bide had not undergone any apparent 
alteration. The owner of the animal stated, moreover, that two 
years previously, another ox, under the aome circumstancesi had 
exhibited precisely the same appearances." The case is also 
mentioned of a pie-bald horse having been struck by lightmng, 
at Glynd/' and its owner remaiked afterwards, '^that, throughout 
the whole extent of the white spots, the hair came off, as it were, 
oi' iLself, whilst, in the other parts, the coat adhered as usual/* 
" Men" are said " to resist the effects of lightoing' more powGf- 
fttlly than horses and dogs," There is also a great diffisrence m 
men in this respect^ depending in part, as Axago thinlssy ''upon 
the physical constatution of the indlTidnal" There are some 
persons not conscious of an ordinary electric shock, transmitted 
through them from the conductor of an electrical machine. 
Such individuals— excepticms to the general rule — he considers 
'^must be ranged among non-e(mduetiiing bodies which the light* 
ning respects, or which it, at leasts strikes less frequently.'' 

Arago also proposes the singular question, whether "the light- 
ning strikes before it becomes visible He thinks it possililp 
that the electric fluid itself may traverse space with even a 
greater velocity than that of light. He grotmds the supposition 
on the drcumstance of many persons^ who had been stmdi 
down, and for a time rendered unconscious, by liglitning, 
having, on their recovery, been ignorant of the cause ; and de- 
clared that, previous to being struck, they had neither seen th^ 
Ughtning nor heard the Hiunder, If this fiEU^t be established, it 
would follow " that nothing is to be apprehended when the flaah 
has been seen.'' 

The power which lightning possesses of splitting heavy masses 

of stone and other njattor, and projectin<2' the fra<niients to a 
distance in all directions, is probably due to the developmeuty 
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wliich^ if not absolutely necessary for the production of a 
storm^ are almost always present^ before it comes on^ and 
at least warn ns that a storm is not improbable. This 
remark^ however^ applies only to the storms of summer. 
The conditims are^ great heat^ stillness of the air^ a 
serene sky, and much hmnidity in the soil and lower 
strata of the atmosphere. A high dew-pointy especially^ 
is always to be suspected in hot weather, when combined 
with a dead calm, and the wind in the W. or S.W., 
notwithstanding a fine morning. If there has been 
much rain on the previous day, and ill-defined large 

dark masses of cloud begin to show tlieraselves about 
noon^ the result may be yet more certainly anticipated. 
The barometer often stands as high as 80 inches, or not 

luuch undcr^ previous to a tlnindcr-stoi'm^ and therefore 
affords no trustworthy indication one way or the other. 

(368.) It is the above state of the atmosphere that 
induces the peculiar feeline: of lassitude, so often expe- 
rienced before a thunder-storm. The air is oppressively 
hot, while its humidity, approaching to saturation, and 
the absence of all wind, prevent any evaporation from 
the surface of our bodies. It is not uncommon for 
persons to consider this languor as due to the electricity 
by which a storm is accompanied^ or^ as we often hear 

*f in the yeiy substance of those bodies which it trayerseSy of 
fioxne eminently elastic flnid^'' perhaps steam.'' It is owing to 

this action ol" ixq^ueous vapour, beiu^: tlio sudden evaporation of 
the f^^ap, tiiat wood is so singularly torn into shredfi, when trees 
axe struck by lightning. 

The action of lightning on gunpowder seems uncertain. 
Though it may generally set fixe to i^ Aiago mentions two in- 
stancesy in which lightning fell upon powder-magasines, in the 
fir^t case shattering the casks, in the second Overturning them, 
unthcut igniting the powder, 

O 
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it expreraed^ to " thunder in the air/' Those^ e^eciallyi 
who are not strongs or in delicate healthy are apt at 

8iich time^ to sufifer from headache^ nausea^ or other 
slight derangements of the system^ which they at onoe 
attribute to the aboye cause. But this is probably s 

mxbtake. It is not meant that the human health 
may not be affected in some cases by a powerful de- 
velopment of atmospheric electricity, — though medical 
science is hardly perhaps in a condition to say how or 
to what extent, — but all the above symptoms may be 
easily explained by that relaxation of the system^ which 
heat and checked perspiration naturally produce^ with- 
out having recourse to any such agency. 

(369.) Neitlier is the development of electricity in 
the air a circumstance attendant on thunder-storms 
alone. More or less is evolved on all occasions of con- 
densation of vapour, whether the condensation take the 
form of fog, hard showers of rain^ hail or snow. It is 
probable that there are many states of the atmosphere, 
in which the intensity of the electricity diffused through 
it is not far short of what occurs during thunder- storms, 
though there may be no actual thunder and lightning to 
manifest its presence in that marked way. Kamtz, too, 
will tell us^ that^ looking to " all the circumstances that 
accompany the development of electricity^ we must con- 
sider the condensation of vapours as the cause of its 
production^ and conclude that it is the storm that pro- 
duces the electricity, and not the electric tension that 
produces the storm^ as is the general opinion*.'' This 
at once shows how erroneous it must be to refer any ot 
the above feelings to a cause, not yet in operation, if 
the thunder-storm has not yet commenced. 

* Meteorohgif (by Walker), p. 364 
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(370.) In like manner^ it is probably a mistake to 
suppose, though the idea is so commonly entertained^ 
that thunder has the effect of tainting meat, and turning 
beer or milk sour, &c. These changes iu articles of 
food, however rapidly they may be brought about, may 
all be traced to that same state of the atmosphere, which 
exercises its influence in the way above alluded to on 
the human subject. It is the high temperature com- 
bined with great moisture that favours the putrefactive 
process, and causes liquors to ferment, — and these eflfects 
would equally follow, under such conditions of the air, 
whether attended by a tlnuider-storm or not. 

(371.) Seasons of occurrence of thunder -storms.— 
Though thunder-storms are most frequent in summer, 
they are by no means rare in the early part of the 
spring, especially in March, when I have several times 
known them to occur during the rough weather that is 
so characteristic of that month. Karatz observes that 
there are two classes of storms, the one class being 
.due to the action of an ascending current, the other the 
result of the conflict of two opposite winds*/' While 
the former class comprises the storms that prevail in 
summer, there can be no doubt that to the latter belong 
the storms at the period of the year I am now speaking^ 
of. These storms generally come from the N.W,, the 
wind often blowing strong at the time, accompanied by 
bard showers of haU and rain. The temperature lias 
been low; seldom much above 40^, though the flashes 
of lightning have been as vivid, and the peals of thunder 
as loud, as at other seasons f. 

• Meteorology (hy Walker), p. 862. 

-f- It has been obsen ed that plants come forth and bud with 
increased rapidity during spring, after tiiunder-storiua j which, 

o2 
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(S72.) In one instance, I even remember a heavy 
thunder-storm occurring in the middle of winter. This 
was in January 1841. The weather had been very 
severei with continued frost, all the latter half of the 
previous December. A thaw took place at the begin* 
ning of the new year, and on the morning of the 3rd 
of January^ between five and six o^ clock, this storm 
came rather suddenly up from the S.W., with torrents 

of hail and ram^ the wind blowing a gale at the time, 
and the temperature rising to 43"^. The barometer fell 
during the night more than seven-tenths of an inch. 

The storm lusted about half an hour. Either during 
the time of its raging, or shortly after it was over, the 
wind shifted to the N«, and the tempmture again fell; 
and in the afternoon of the same day there was a recur- 
rence of snow-storms and frost. A few days later in 
the month, the frost became more intense than it had 
been previous to the storm^ the thermometer^ on both 

if it be a weU-estaUiBhed fact^ would serve to show the poww- 
fnl influence which atmosplieric electricity exerts upon the 
vegetable "world. — Agassiz. Arago mentions one very remark- 
able instance in which vegetable life would seem to have been 
promoted by the effects of ligbtmng. He says, — There ex- 
isted a few yean ago^ between Tours and Rochemort, a ch&teaii, 
csUed Comacre, idih an avenue of fifteen hundred poplan. 
One of these was struck by lightning, whick left evident marks 
of its action, both on the trunk of the tree and on the ground 
adjacent to it. From thenceforth the growth of this tree be- 
came something quite peculiar ; the cUmensions of its trunk 
soon Buipassed those of any other tree in the avenuOi to such a 
degree that the difference attracted the notice of the least at- 
tentive, and of those who were entirely ignorant of the event 
whieh had occasioned it" — Meteorological Assays (Sabine** 
Tiaoaiation)^ p. 258. 
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the 8th and 9th^ iaijUng as low as 6^^ nearly the lowest 
temperature I ever registered. 

(373.) As thunder-storms are most frequent in sum- 
mer, so also they generally occur about, or soon after, 
the hottest time of the day. It is then that the quan- 
tity of moisture evaporated from the ground, and taken 
up by the ascending current into the region of the 
. douds, attains its maximum, while there is a corre- 
sp ending accumulation of electricity arising from its 
condensation. Sometimes, indeed, the moisture may 
be again evaporated, if the air in the neighbourhood of 
the clouds be in a sufEciently dry state to take it up ; 
otherwise the mass of condensed vapours keeps increa- 
sing until a portion of them is precipitated. Whether 
the rain take the form simply of showers, — iu \\hich 
case the drops serve to reconduct the electricity to the 
earth,— or that of hard storms, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, will depend upon the degree to which 
the electricity is developed. If its intensity be very 
great, the electric fluid becomes, as it were, impatient 
of restraint, and, without waiting for any ordinary 
passage of escape, opens for itself at intervals a com- 
mtmication with the earth or some other cloud, at the 
same time accelerating the rain, and causing it to fall 
more heavily than before. 

(374.) From the above circumstances there results a 
remarkable periodicity in storms. In certain states of 
weather, they recur regularly at the same hour for a 

number of days m succession. The mornings arc fine, 
with a cloudless sky and a serene atmosphere ; but after 
the sun has attained a certain altitude, evaporation from 
the soil, always active during the hot season, ^ocs on 
briskly ; cumulus clouds soonbegin to form, — these after 
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a while pass into the heavier and darker forms of euma- 

lostratus, — which latter gradually spread and grow in all 
directions, until about three or four in the afternoon 
they resolve themselves into rain. After one or more 
of these storms^ the air speedily clears ; as the tempe- 
rature declines, the vapours again smk downwards to 
the earth, and a bright cloudless night ensues, to be 
followed next day by a repetition of the same pheno- 
mena* 

(875.) Such weather will continue untfl there is some 
decided change of the wind below, or shifting of the 
currents in the higher regions of the atmosphere, to 
bring about an alteration. So long as it lasts, the ba- 
rometer will generally be found considerably below the 
mean, showing little disposition to rise. For though, as 
before stated, it may often be high before the occurrence 
of a particular storm (367), this is hardly ever the case 
when the weather continues changeable for some days. 

(376.) Though the circumstances under which thun- 
der-storms occur are usually couuected in the manner 
above described, with the hottest period of the day, 
the atmospheric conditions which sometimes cause the 
moniing of a summer^s day to be as sultry as the after- 
noon, will also similarly bring thunder-storms about at 
a very early hour. Tluis, on the niorning of the 3rd 
of July, 1845, during very changeable weather, the tem- 
perature rose 10^ higher than it had been any part of 
the jireceding day, the dew-point being also very high; 
and at nine a.m., a heavy thunder-storm came up from 
the S. W., which lasted nearly four hours. After it was 
over, the thermometer stood at 80°, and had been very 
little less all the time the storm was raging. 

(377.) Awfid thmder^itmn. — Heavy thunder-storms 
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are not unfrequent at Swaffham Bulbeck, but I have 
observed that they very seldom pass directly over the 
village. Either they come ap from the W. or 
and pass off to the N.W. over the fens in the direction 
of My; or else they come from a point nearer the 8., 
and divide into two before reaching the village^ one 
portion taking the direction just nauied^ and the other 
an easterly one towards Newmarket Heath and the 
Woodlands. One most terrific tempest, however^ which 
occurred in Cambridge, and extended ov er a wide tract 
of oonntry for miles round, on the 9th of August, 1843, 
deserves to be especially mentioned. I have already 
more than once alluded to this thunder-storm^ which, 
for its violence and destructive effects, far exceeded any 
known before in that part of England. Unfortunately 
I was not a spectator of it. I had left home the day 
previous, and was at Peterborough at the time. Even 
there the storm was exceedingly heavy, though not of 
such an unusual character as to call for any particular 
details. Far different, however, was it in the district 
irom winch I had come. As it is part of the object of 
this work to give a record of all such phenomena^ so far 
as connected with the neighbourhood in which I was 
then resident, and liaving no observations relating to 
the storm in question of my own to o^er, 1 shall make 
no apology for copying from the ^ Cambridge Chronicle,' 
published the Saturday after tlie day ou wliicli the storni 
happened, the followmg account of the principal circum- 
stances by which it was attended, along with a general 
statement of tlie damage it occasioned. It may, too^ be 
desirable that this account of a storm of such unparal- 
leled magnitude should not be confined to a mere news** 
paper. 
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" To-day it is our painful duty to record a storm of 
thunder and hail more terrific in ite eharacter^ and more 

disastruus in its results, than any by which this district 
has been visited withm the memory of hving man, or 
indeed of which history aupplies ns with an aceonnt 
Wednesday, the 9tli of August, 1843, will hold a con- 
spicuous place in the annals of this and the adjoining 
connties, and the rememhrance of it will never recur 
without sunow to the minds of those now living, fw 
to many it brought positive ruin, while very few escaped 
more or less of the injury with which it was fraught 
Experience totally fails to supply us witli anything in 
this latitude approaching the devastation occasioned by 
the tempest of which we speak, or the terror which it 
diffused amongst ali classes of people during the time 
oi its continuance. 

^' The early part of the day was hot and dose, but 
there was nothing to indicate the approach of sucli a 
storm as afterwards visited us. About two o'clock there 
were 83rmptoms of a change in the sunny atmosphm 
which we had in the morning : clouds began to gather, 
and the air felt heavy and oppressive, and between two 
and three o'clock, the rumbling of distant thunder was 
heard. This increased, and was accompanied by-aad-bye 
with very vivid flashes of lightnings but for a long time 
no rain fell. In the meantime the atmosphere became 
darker and darker, and it was evident that a storm of 
extraordinary magnitude was at hand. Large drops of 
rain began to fall soon after four o'clock, and in a abort 
time a perfect deluge poured down upon the earth. 
The hail-storm b^an at about a quarter before five, at 
which time there was a tolerably brisk wind fix)m the 
N.£. Whether we regard the size of the hailstones, 
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the violence with which they were driven against ob- 
jects on the earth, or the destruction they have caused, 
there is no parallel in this part of the world to the tem- 
pest which now raged for nearly half an hour. The 
extraordinary darkness of the atmosphere, with the 
clouds almost sweeping the house-tops, the incessant 
roar of the thunder and flash of the lightning, and the 
deafening noise of the falling hail, impressed one with 
a sense of awe and admiration which cannot be de- 
scribed. 

The scene was positively ternhc, and the ihght of 
many of the inhabitants of the town was in no small 
degree increased by the crash of broken windows, and 
the inundation of their houses. During the whole of 
this time it was impossible for the eye to penetrate 
many yards through the storm : the hail fell with such 
wonderful closeness, and there was such a peculiar mis- 
tiness rising from the earth, that a complete barrier was 
opposed to the power of vision. We are almost afraid 
to speak of the size of the hailstones, or rather blocks 
of ice, but we are certainly not exaggerating in the least 
degree, when we say that very many of them were as 
lai^ as ordinary walnuts: sOme indeed far exceeded 
this sise; one that was picked up measured three and 
a half inches in circumference^ and several have been 
described to us as being about as big as a pullet's egg* 

^'Mn Glaisher^ of the Cambridge Observatory, has 
been so obUging as to furnish us w ith the following 
observations on this storm, made at that Institution : — 

"'This day will be for a long time memorable, on 
account of the extraordinary storm and accompanying 
phenomena which occurred in the afternoon. The day 
previous was sultry, and so was this, but hardly suffi- 

06 
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cieiitly so to make the appruacli of duy storm of conse- 
quence expected. The morning of this day was iine^ 
with suoshine ; the wind until 11 a.k« was from South, 
after then from North. At 2 p.m. thunder was indi- 
stmctly heard in the direction of JN.W.^ and from this 
time until four o'clock^ the distant, though graduallj 
approaching storm, gave unequivocal signs of being of 
more than ordinary magnitude. The hghtning^ or 
rather its reflezionj was first seen in the W. and N.W. 
horizon about 3 o^clock : by 3^ 30^ the lightning itself 
was visible, and the thunder was then heard in more 
distinct claps, the previous sounds beine but the echoes 
from the masses of clouds which hovered about ; these 
echoes were so numerous that the reverberations of one 
dap had not subsided before the next occurred, Aus 
causing a continued rumbling since 2 o^clock. 

' From 4 o'clock until 4^ 45», the storm approached 
rapidly in an almost due east direction, passing there- 
fore rather northward ; some large drops of rain tell m 
this interval, and the flashes of lightning became very 
vivid and of a brilliant purple colour. At 4*^ 46°^, the 
hail-storm began, and for twenty minutes continued 
with a violence probably unprecedented in the last cen* 
tury, in the latitude of England. The great size of the 
hailstones was the first thing to attract attention, for 
many measured an inch in diameter ; some were even 
larger, and the average size was probably from half to 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. They fell as 
closely as the drops of rain from a waterspout, and this, 
with their weight, and some accckrating force from a 
brisk N.£. wmd, caused them to do immense destruc- 
tion* The temperature of the rain was certainly not 
higher than 40 degrees ; the hail was, of course, icy ; 
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it fell upon the earth whose temperature was consi- 
derably higher, and thus a mist, or almost a steam 
arose, and made the view still more dreary than the 
effect of a snow-white ground alone would have pre- 
sented. 

^ The entire storm went by N.E. to E., and for a time 
disappeared, though the lightning now and then became 
visible: at 6 o^clock it had completed three-quarters 
of a circle, and appeared again in the S. and S.W.; 
sQou afterwards it was evident that Cambridge would 
have its near approach again, although it was fast 
getting Westward. The character of the lightning iii 
this second appearance was more terrific than before, 
for the principal portion of every flash was in a vertical 
direction, and on many occasions several of these ver- 
tical streams were visible almost simultaneously; once 
I counted seven distinctly, at irregular intervals, varying 
from 4 to 10 degrees: from this circumstance it is 
much to be feared that considerable destruction has 
occurred from this cause also. No hail accompanied 
this appearance of the storm, but a very copious rain 
fell wiiilst it was passino^ from W. to N. Frequent 
flashes of lightning were visible all the evening, in the 
N. and N.£. horizon, and there were frequent heavy 
showers duilii!^ tlic night, especially about 1 o^clock, 
when thunder was again heard distinctly. Unfortu- 
nately my rain-gauge was not in a proper condition to 
receive so much rain without overflowing, and therefore 
I cannot state accurately the quantity of rain which fell; 
but estimating from so much as the gauge did retain, 
and some years^ experience, I think the amount cannot 
be less than 2^ inches. The wind varied but little 
from the N. except after the hail-storm, when it blew 
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from the E. for an hour, and then returned to N. The 
barometer fell but little before it commenced, and then 
ooDtinned stationary/ 

"When the first storm abated, which it did about a 
quarter past five, the aspect presented on looking round, 
was dreary and distressing to the highest extent. The 
streets and roads were like running rivers ; Midsummer 
Common was one sheet of water, in the midst of which 
a bnrst drain boiled up like a miniature Icehmdic gey- 
ser ; glass wherever exposed to the fury of the elements 
was of course shivered to atoms, and with such e^Ltreme 
violence had the hail descended, that in some instances 
it passed through windows almost like a ball ironi a 
pistol j trees were half •stripped of their leaves, which 
were seen lying in layers on the roads, and on apple- 
trees the fruit was battered to pieces, in some cases 
pieces being actually scooped out; birds, even rooks 
and pigeons, were killed in large numbers, and picked 
up in the country in all directions : the houses in the 
town were in many parts flooded, the cellars being 
several feet deep in water, which had also made its way 
through the roofs, and destroyed furniture and stock- 
in-trade in its course: garden-produce was of courae 
utterly destroyed, and the havoc made amongst the 
crops just ripening for the sickle was of the most la- 
mentable kind. Herem, indeed, the devastation effected 
by tins avvi'ul storm is greatest and most to be regretted: 
harvest had just begun ; the bounties of the earth were 
waiting to be gathered and stored for the comfort and 
sustenance ot man, and in one short half-hour they were 
swept away or rendered perfectly useless. The effect 
on ihe crops where the storm was most violent was vetf 
remarkable. In some instances the straw was actually 
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beaten down and broken up into little pieces, almost as 
if it had been chopped, and the ears were as bare as if 
they had been regularly thrashed*/* 

(378.) The damage done by this storm in the way 
of breakage of glass^ and destruction of garden and field 
crops^ was almost incalculable. It was supposed that 
in the University and town alone it might be set, at the 
very lowest^ at £25^000. What it amounted to in the 
surrounding parishes it was quite impossible to say. The 
storm seemed to have raged with most viol^ce at Quy, 
in which parish one farmer alone was stated in the 
papers to have suffered to the exteut of £iOOO. At 
Bottisham and Swaffham Bulbeck, the storm was rather 
less violent, and the damage less ; but e?en here, when 
I returned home a few days afterwards, in many places, 
the corn-fields, which had standing crops in them at 
the time of the storm, looked as bare and beaten as 
they ordinarily do after the com and stubble have both 
be^ cut and cleared away. 

(379.) It will give some idea of the immense quantity 
of hailstones that fell during this storm, when I state 
that a friend of mine, who had gone into Cambridge 
firom Swaffham Prior, in a four-wheel pony carriai^c, 
that morning, and who was kept there while the storm 
was raging, — on his return home in the evening, three 

hours after the storiu liaJ abated, found tlie hailstones, 
lying still unmelted, in sucli heaps m the road between 
Quy and Anglesea Abbey, that his horse was unable to 
drag the carriage along. On gettiug out to make a 
track for the wheels, he told me he Bank up to his knees. 
Representations of two different forms of these hail- 
stones, of the natural size, — some of which were so 
* Cambridge Chronicle, Saturday, Aug, 12, 1843. 
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large^ that they stuck in a wine-glasa — are given in the 
annexed woodcut. 




(880.) The above storm was not confined to Cam- 
bridgeshire, nor even to the adjoining counties. Before 
readiing that neighbourhood^ it had travelled over a 
large part of England, from W. to E., dividing in one 
part of its course into several branches, which took dif- 
ferent directions. Almost all the midland, as well as 
some of the southern counties, were visited by it during 
some part of the day ; though in very few instances its 
violence in other places was equal to what it was in 
Cambridge*. 

• See Lowe's Atmospheric Phejwmena, p. 201, where there is 
a statement of the exact course tliis storm took, as well as many 
details respecting it, collected izom diiiezent observeis at the 
principal places it visited. 
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(JILUI^TER VL 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE WEATHER. 

Mant remarks bearing on the subject of this chapter 

will be found dispersed through the preceding parts of 
this work. Nevertheless it may be useful to bring them 
in some measure together^ under a distinct head^ pre- 
yious to giving a few directions for judging of the 
weather beforehand^ so far as it is possible to form a 
judgment at all. 

(381.) It might seem at first almost hopeless to 
attempt to describe the different kinds of weather, so 
insensibly do they pass one into another. Between 
the extremes of hot and cold, dry and wet, serene and 
doady, there is every conceivable shade of variation. 
Nor do these several conditions of atmosphere remain 
always relatively the same. Drought may consist 
equally with a high and low temperature : great humi- 
dity of the air may do the same. The sky, again, is 
often clouded for days together without a drop of rain 
falling ; while it is never so serene as in the intervals of 
showers during changeable weather. Or a thick mist 
may rest upon the earthy drenching everythmg with wet^ 
while but a few feet, comparatively speaking, above our 
heads, the buu 16 bhining bri^^hLly, with every indication 
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of a fine day. The winds, too, are lor ever shifting to 
disturb an order of things^ wbicb^ perbaps^ but a few 
hours before seemed settled and Vkely to continue. 
From the alterations thus constantly taking place^ in 
ibis variable climate especially, in some one or more of 
the drcumstanees of the weather, there is scarcely a 
day^ as it has been observed, which, perhaps, has not 
''something different from all the rest in the year/^ 
Still we may speak of the weather for meteorological 
purposes^ in the same way that we speak of it ia refer- 
ence to the purposes of common life. Everyone knows 
what is meant by fine settled weather, in which there 
are no material fluctuations of temperature and pressure, 
as shown by the thermometer and barometer, for many 
days in succession, with a sky for the most part clear, 
and of course no rain. By wet weather, again, we uUp 
derstand weather, in which the sky is more or less over- 
• cast, with steady rain at intervals, for a longer or a 
shorter period; — by change able weather, that which is 
fine and wet by turns, in a fitful manner, the rain, when 

it occurs, comiiiL;- pnncipally iu the form of storms and 
showers, which, perhaps, fall heavily while they laat, but 
which soon pass off, leaving the atmosphere as dear and 
bright as before. In like manner, we speak of frost, as 
distinguished from that mild open weather, which gene- 
rally alternates with it in the winters of this country, 

though sometimes the frost keeps its ground, without 
any thaw to signify, for weeks together. Now it is not 
attempted to describe the different sorts of weather, 
otherwise than in reference to these general heads, 
under which they may be arranged, further than is 
requisite for pointing out the principal atmospheric 
cuiiditious usually attending them. We inay then 
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easier m$A any indicatioiiB of a change about to take 

place. 

(382.) The first thing to be noticed is that all changes 
of weather depend upon the winds. It is according as 

tliese blow, from what quarter, and whether they arc 
steady or not^ that we must draw our conclusions, pri- 
manly, idxmt the weather. All our fine settled weather 

iu this country is accompanied by steady winds j wiiilc, 
generally, in wet and unsettled weather the wind is 
variable, with two or more curraits one abo^ the other. 
It is further observable that the driest and most brilliant 
weather we ever experience, is the result of easterly 
winda^ or of a wind blowing from some point in the 
N.— E. quarter. This has been before alluded to in the 
chapter upon Winds (144), where it was shown how 
mudi the seasons, as regards wet and drought, are in* 
fluenced by the manner in which the Easterly winds 
are distiibuted through the year. Generally speaking, ' 
these winds blow steadily for a certain period during 

the springs which is the ti^ne when tliey arrive at their 
maximum, and we have them only at intervals after- 
wards. But sometimes we hare a much less share of 
them than ordinary at the former season, while they 
attain an unusual degree of frequency in the summer 
and automn instead; or though they may occor in 
spring, instead of falling off at the end of May, they 
continue to a later period. Now it is an excessive pre- 
ndenee of these winds, blowing steadily, or with little 
interruption, from the same quarter, that characterizes 
most of our dry summers, and which, from being dry, 
are of course slso fine. In wet and changeable sum- 
mers, on the other hand, the Easterly winds are mostly 
confined to the spring, or are at a minimum altogether 
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throughout the year. Likewise, during any period of 
the year, it is the return of the wind to this quarter for 
a longer or shorter interval, that gives rise to the most 
settled weather, with a high barometer, and a sky often 
bright and cloudless for days together from morning to 
night. In the present case, however, it is supposed 
that the whole body of the lower atmosphere, or to 
above the height of that region within which the clouds 
are ordinarily formed, is moving from the E. or N.E., 
and not merely a current next the earth, as indicated 
by the vane. 

(383.) But it is a more necessary condition for 

settled weather that the wind be steady, tlian that it be 
Easterly* We may have the weather fine and settled 
for a time, with the wind in the N«, N.W», 8.W., or 
we mi^^ht add almost any quarter, if it does not vary. 
From the 8., however, the wind very rarely blows in 
this country for any length of time together (140). 

This and the S.W. are indeed the quartcris from which 
we generally have wet. But then the ram is due either 
to the mixing of these winds with some other current 

from a colder quarter, or to the warm vapours tliey 
contain being precipitated by condensation on their 
arriving at these latitudes. If they blow steadily, the 
great body of the atmosphere moving in one and the 
same direction, the first cause of rain is removed ; and 
if they continue blowing long enough, without any 
material variation, though they may bring rain in the 
st instance^ after a time the redundant moisture will 
igot rid of, and the weather dear. The air, too, in 
cases vrill have its temperature gradually raised by 
le setting-in of a S. Westerly wind, and be thus enabled 
^^t^^more moisture, without the latter being pre- 
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cipitated, than when that wind first h^an to blow. 

The weather therefore steadies itself by degrees, and 
continues fine^ until some shifting of currents either in 
the higher or the lower regions of the atmosphere comes 
about to disturb the serenity of the tiky, aod to bring 
more ram or not according to circumstances. 

(384.) During fine weather with a S.Westerly wind^ 
the barometer will be steady like the weather^ but it 
will not always be high* The wind in question is that, 
which^ from being more rarefied than any other, is 
naturally attended by a lower state of the baiometer. 
If the latter instrument be very high, we may infer 
that — though the current next the earth, and up per- 
haps to a considerable altitude, is from the S.W., — 
there is still a large body of air coming from the N> or 
N.E. in the higher regions of the atmosphere, which 
gives the barometer its elevation, but which, from its 
flowing above the S. Westerly current below, without so 
far mixing with it as to lead to a precipitation, causes no 
interruption to the serenity of the weather. 

(385.) If fine weather be accompanied by clouds, the 
latter arc siniply cunmli, which arc never iso definite 
and well characterized, — the most perfect being of a 
hemispherical form, — as when the weather is settled. 
The way in which these clouds arc formed has been 
before stated (239) ; they are due entirely to evapora* 
tion firom the ground by the sun's heat, rising in the 
morning, gradually increasing as the day advances, and 
subsiding in the evemng. Their sixe, therefore, and 
indeed their very existence, is dependent upon the 
degree of moisture which the soil contains. When the 
wind is in the N.£., and especially after having been in 
that quarter for any length of time, its drying efiect 
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upon the ground is such as^ to a great extent^ soon to 
exhaust this supply of moisture. Or but little mobt- 

ore is evaporated^ beyond wliat tke air is able to retain 
in the aerifonn state, even to a considerable height^ 
without being precipitated as clouds. The cumuli then 
get less and less each day, and after a time, if the wind 
eontinoe unchanged, ik&t are none formed at all. 
When the great body of the lower atmosphere is 
moving from the b.W., this being a more humid wind, 
•the ground is not suffered to get so dry, and the form- 
ation of cloud is favoured. It may still happen that 
even with a S.W. wind there may be no clouds in cer- 
tain instances ; which will be the case, if the moisture, 
after bcin*? evaporated from the soil, and carried up- 
wards by the sun^s influence, should pass into a stratum 
<rf drier air, capable of retaining it in the invisible form, 
as when an Easterly or N. Easterly current overlies one 
from the S.W. in the manner above alluded to (384). 

(886.) These douds, of the cumulus formation, need 
never cause apprehension, even though the sky be 
pretty thickly covered with them, except when the 
weather is only beginning, as it were, to steady itself 
after wetj and the soil still retains great humidity ; or 
when, after the fine weather has already lasted some 
time, there are indications by the hygrometer of in- 
creased humidity in the air* The cumuli will then 
show a disposition to pass into the more shapelesa 
masses of cumulostratus, and showers, more or less 
heavy, are liable to occur soon after the hottest time of 
the day. 

(887.) In spring and autumn, when there is a great 
difference between the temperatures of the night and 
the day, and occasionally at other time^, the ground 
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during fine settled weather is often covered in the even* 

ing with a thick stratus. This is, in fact, mainly the 
subsiding of the vapour raised by the suu^s heat during 
the day, td be retaken up the following morning, form- 
ing cumuli or not according to circumstances. 

(388.) The weather above described, accompanied by 
steady winds, may occur at any season of the year. 

But if it happen in winter, and the wind be in any 
quarter except S. or it leads generally to irost. 

The severity of our winters dq[>ends much upon the 
prevalence of Easterly and Northerly winds in the 
months ot December, January, and February. Ordi- 
narily these winds return only at intervals, giving rise 
to an alternation of frost and thaw, which is, perhaps, 
most characteristic of this climate. But if December, 
as it often is, be mild and open, with winds chiefly from 
the S.W., the Northerly winds blow with more con- 
stancy afterwards^ giving rise to more continued frost* 
In some years the mild weather prevails uninterruptedly 
through December and January: in this case February 
and March are liable to be proportionabiy severe, from 
the Northerly winds setting in then to restore the 
balance, and a late winter ensues. 

(389.) If frost occur, and continue for any number 
of dayS| notwithstanding the wind is in the we 
may infer, as in some cases of fine settled weather in 
summer from that quarter, that there is a N. Easterly 
current above, which keeps the temperature lower than 
it would othmrise be under such circumstances. We 
should have an indication of such being the case, by 
the barometer standing lugher than when the weather 
is mild, with the same 8. Westerly wind below. 

(390.) We will now suppose that, after a certain 
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eontiiiiiailoe of settled weather^ with a pievailing wind 
from some point in the N.-E. quarter^ a change is at 
hand. The change will generally be longer or shorter 
about^ in proportion to the time for which the drought 
has lasted. When this has prevailed for several weeks, 
many days may ensue before the wet comes. During 
this interval the barometer keeps falling, and the sky 
gradually gets overcast. It is the barometer, however^ 
which gives the first sign, its fall attesting the set- 
ting-in of an upper cnrrent from the S.W., which does 
not immediately interrupt the serenity of the atmo- 
sphere, while the wind below still remams unchanged. 
After a time, however, the wind veers to fi. and S.E.; 
streaks of cirrus cloud begin to show themselves at a 
great elevation ; these are soon followed by other clouds 
of the cirrocumnlus form, and the sky gradually losei 
its transparency, until it becomes everywhere of a milky 
liiK . At length the lower current passes on through 
the S. to S.W., while cirrostratus clouds begin at the 
same time to form at a lower elevation than the cIolkIs 
iirst observed, and to inosculate with them. This state 
of things having arrived, which is often accompanied 
by a breeze, more or less considerable, the barometer 
also having fallen to below its mean height, the rain 
may be considered as not far off. 

(391.) The above is the way in which chanpces from 
dry to wet most generally take place. Sometimes, 
however, the wind seems to veer from N.£. to S.W. 
more suddenly, though the coming-on of the rain is 
equally gradual. A good example of this occurred in 
October 1844, about the middle of which month, a 
great fall of rain, amounting to more than 2 inches, 
took place, alter a drought of several weeks^ continu- 
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ance The latter half of September had been very fine 

and settled^ with Easterly winds, and a barometer gene- 
rally above 30 inches. The first intimation of a change 
showed itself on the 1st of October, when the wind veered 
to S.W., the barometer at the same time beginning to 
Mi, and the sky getting overcast^ with a very litik Ught 
rain in the afternoon of that day* The wind^ with 
scai*cely any variation, continued S.W., blowing very 
fresh far six days previous to the ram falling «i any 
quantity y which did not come decidedly on— though 
the clouds were very threatening, and a few drops fell 
occasionallyj — till the 14th and ISth of the month. 
By this time the barometer had fallen to 29 inches. 
Wet weather then prevailed to the end of the month, 
the wind chiefly oscillating between S.W« and N.W. 

(392.) Long frosts in winter break up much in the 
same way as long droughts at other periods of the year* 
When there have been clear skies, with a high baro- 
meter and N. Easterly winds, the approach of a thaw is 
generally first announced by the barometer falling, and 
the setting-in of an upper current from the S.W., just 
at which juncture the coldest night usually occurs (49), 
previous to a thin mist pervading the atmosphere, and 
the thaw being confirmed. 

(393.) But when frosts have set in during changeable 
weather, and have been accompanied by much snow 
and a low barometer, the circumstances may be very 
different. At such times I have often known the wind, 
at the commencement of the frost, pass from S.W., 
through W. and N.W., to N.B., but apparently only 
the lower current, and, when the hard weather broke 
up, return the same way it came. The wind, however, 
16 never steady at any time during such frosts, and the 
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weather is altogetli( r of a different character from that 
I have been hitherto speaking of. 

(894.) ThawB^ especially when the pievious frost has 
been of long continuance, seem seldom to be lasting, 
except when ushered in by a wind blowing pretty finedi 
from the S. W., and accompanied by more or less of Tain. 

(895.) When wet has once fauly set in, let the season 
of the year be what it will, the weather for a time goes 
through a succession of changes, which^ from their 
observing no fixed oider^ it is impossible to charac- 
terize in detail. Still there are . differences that may 
be pointed out according as the rain is due to the 
intermixing of two winds, — or to a continued flowing- 
in of a damp S. Westerly current into an atmosphere 
colder than itself, — or to the mere overgrowth of cumuli, 
which derive their vapours from the soil of the same 
locality in which they are precipitated, or of some loca- 
lity not far distant. 

(396.) The wet weather arising from the first of these 
eauses is that which is ao characteristic of an English 
summer, whenever the wind is not steady to the E., 
or some point in the N.-E. quai'ter. The wmd in this 
case is constantly oscillating between S.W. and N.W*; 
sometimes, perhaps, running up in the latter direction 
as far as N., and then back again in the other as far as S*, 
but keeping almost entirely to the Western hemisphere. 
This leads to a frequent alternation of fine and wet, or 
as it is termed, changeable weather.^^ It is cunous to 
notice at such times how the movements of the baro- 
meter and tlierinoiiieter syuclironize with the wind's 
changes^ — ^these movements, however, being in opposite 
directions, — ^the thermometer rising when the barometer 
falls, and falling when the latter rises. Thus let the 
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wind make an advance Northwards, — the sky, which 
had been previously clouded, with rain at intervals, 
becomes clear, — ^the barometer rises, — ^the temperature, 
if it does not fall much by day, at least falls by night, 
and in any case the air from being more dry is not so 
oppressively hot to the feelings. Let now the wind 
recede to where it was before, and the contrary order of 
things takes place; though, perhaps, in neither case 
the effect may show itself immediately, except in respect 
of the barometer, which in this latter instance falls. It 
may continue fine for twelve hours or more, with an 
increasing^ and perhaps snltry temperature. The wind 
then gets up, and the sky gradually becomes overcast, 
ending generally in ram. Often during the rain, the 
wind wiU adyance and work on to S.S.W., or even due 
S., the fall increasing as the wind nears the latter point. 
The wind seldom, however, remains there long, and as 
it gradually returns Westward the rain abates, unless, 
as sometimes happens, the wind makes a sudden leap 
back to N.W., when the rain falls very heavily indeed 
for a few minutes, previous to holding up (320). On 
the veering of the wiud to N.W., a considerable breeze 
ensues, and the weather soon becomes finer, with light 
showers, however, occurring occasionally. In this inter- 
mediate state it continues for a longer or shorter period, 
until the wind steadies itself in that quarter, or, passing 
on further in the same direction, fixes itself in the N. 
or N.E., the weather likewise settling, — or else runs 
back a second time to S.W., and more wet ensues. 

(397.) It is this continual struggle between the S.W. 
and N.W. winds, which, in the early part of the spring, 
gives rise to the violent storms of hail and rain so fre- 
qnent in Hareh. These storms are sometimes attended 
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by thunder and lightning (871) ; or^ if the tempe- 
rature be sufficiently low, they consist entirely of snow. 

(308.) The wet consequent upon the flowing-in of a 
humid S. Westerly wind into a colder atmosphere, — 
which was the second cause of rain above mentioned, — 
though occurring at other seasons, is more frequeut in 
the aatonin and early winter months, when the tem- 
perature of the air at the place where the rain falls is 
on the dechne. It often gives rise to dhppmg weather 
of two or three days' eontmuanoe. Sometimes it is sn 
upper current only which sets in from the while 
the one next the earth, as shown by the vane, is £. or 
N JEl. There is then a partial mixing of the two currents 
in the plane of cuiitact^ occasioning more or less of rain^ 
according to the degree to which one encounters the 
other ; or, if there is not actual precipitation, the colder 

current bcluw so i'ar condenses the warmer one above, 
as to cause the sky to be uniformly overcast. In either 
of these cases the barometer will be low, though not so 
low in the last instance as ni the lirst, when a greater 
body of rarehed air is flowing m from the IS.W. The 
cloud most prevalent in this kind of weather is the cir- 
rostratus, — altering: in character from tnae to time, but 
generally in the form of a diffused sheet, denser perhaps 
in some parts of the heavens than others. 

(899.) Or the rain may arise in this manuer. After 
the prevalence for a certain time of a S. Westerly wind^ 
with a falling barometer, but without rain, the wind 
changes to N. or N.E. Rain then ensues, from the 
vapours which the S.Westerly wind had brought up 
being condensed by the colder current from the N., 
while the barometer rises. The barometer continues to 
rise all the time the rain is falling, and it is not till the 
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N. wind has completely beaten back the S.W esterly one, 
that the barometer attains that altitude, which speaks 
Lo the vveatlitr being settled. 

(400,) From the two last cases, it will be seen that 
we may have rain either with a Northerly or a S. Westerly 
wind, the movements of the barometer and the thermo- 
meter being here also in opposite directions, as in the in- 
stance of the changeable weather, with the wind oscilla- 
ting between S.W. and N.W., previously spoken of (396). 

(401.) In fact there is no end to the modifications 
which may take place in the weather, whenever there 
are two distinct superimposed currents (132). The 
lower one will often go completely round the compass 
in the course of the day, after or during wet, when, 
according to the point in which it rests for a short time, 
brighter skies at intervals may lead to the idea that it 
ia about to set fine. But the barometer will always tell 
how far these appearances may be trusted. Unless 
that rises materially, the rain will be Uable to return. 

(402.) It is usually during the prevalence of two 
currents in the air, that, in winter, white Jrosis occur, 
whicbi from their soon yielding, have given rise to the 
saying, three nights' frost and a thaw." Therfe ia 
often at such times an upper current from the S.W., 
supplying the air with the moisture, which, when frozen, 
gives the ground its whiteness ; while the lower is in 
the N.E., occasioning the cold, or revolving, perhaps, 
slowly round the compass. After a short interval, the 
lower current rejoins the upper, and the frost dis- 
appears. 

(408.) The third cause of wet, or that arising from 

the excessive growth of cumuli, principally in spring 
and summer, calls for little to be said in addition to 
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what has been already stated oa this subject. Bain 
arising therefirom is necessarily of very local extent^ 

taking the form only of passing showers, which, how- 
ever^ may be heavy for a time^ if the air in the region 
in which the clouds are fonned is in a very humid state. 
And, as the degree of humidity at that elevation cannot 
be tested by any observations with the hygrometer 
beloWj and the barometer is not necessarily affected 
to any great amount by the changes which may be 
going on in that stratum of the atmosphere alone, 
it follows that we have only the appearance of the clouds 
to guide us in our judgement about the weather, and 
they must be closely watched to prepare us against 
rain. 

(404,) In all cases ol unsettled weather with variable 
winds, rain is probable, but the quantity that falls is 

quite uncertain, and in no exact keeping with the de- 
scent of the mercury. Thus on the change of the wind 
to S.W., after it has been some time in the B. or N.E*, 
with clear skies, — or when the wind is oscilhiting be- 
tween S.W. and N.W., — there may be all the appear- 
ances above described, when speaking of these two states 
of weather (390, 396), but the amount of wet actually 
precipitated will depend mainly upon the humidity of the 
air in relation to the temperature. And we must take 
this into account, not merely in respect of the current 
W^^^ of air setting in from the quarter to which the wind 
changes, but in respect of the atmosphere at the place 
^ where the observer is situated. Now, though a S.W. 
wind brings up moisture^ and makes the barometer fall, 
it generally causes likewise an increase of temperature, 
jknd the increase of this latter may be so considerable, — 
j^^^'^ialiy when combined with the circumstance of a 
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dry air previously surrounding the observer,--as to 
ooonterbalance the tendeney to wet arising from the 

increase of humidity. In this case there may be httle 
or no rain : the weather may be still fine^ only hotter. 
Or there may be much wind^ with an unsettled state of 
the sky^ but no actual precipitation. This often happens 
in summer^ and the rain we were expecting^ we say^ 
keeps off/^ The barometer^ however^ falls just the 
same ; and the circumstance of no rain following sur- 
prises persons who are not aware to what the movements 
of the mercurial column are due. 

(405.) There are scarce any rules iu meteorology 
to which there are not exceptions, tending to show 
how complicated the phenomena of the weather are^ 
and how little we can assert with confidence^ from 
present appearances, what changes are about to take 
place. As a general rule the barometer falls before 
rain ; but we have seen tbat^ occasionally, it rises with 
rain (899), as also that it falls without any rain taking 
place (404). As another general rule, the movements 
of the barometer and thermometer are in opposite di- 
rections, tibit is to say, a diminution of temperature 
is combined with a rise, and an increase witli a fall of 
the barometer.^^ In fact the pressure of the atmosphere, 
firom its being so closely connected with the changes of 
temperature^ has been compared by Kamtz to a differ- 
ential thermometer^. But even this rule sometimes 
fails us; and in the instance I am about to adduce, 

both rules will be found in fault at once : not only did 
the barometer fall to the amount of an inch without 
any rain immediately following, but there was a simul- 
taneous fall of the temperature equally remarkable. 
* See jE(Unb. New PhiL Jaum, voL zxvi. p. 
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The instance in question occurred in the last week of 
September, 1843. Very hne settled weather had pre- 
vailed all the previous part of that month, with a high 
temperature, the daily maximum seldom laliiiiL: below 
70®, and often being as liigli as 75^,— on one occasion 
77^*6. During this period the barometer had beeu 
generally lugh^ aad on the 23rd had reached tlie ele- 
vation of 30*641 inches* The following day a fall of 
the barometer eommeneed, which continued gradually 
till the 27th, when the mercury stood at scarcely more 
than 29*5 inches. But with the exception of a very 
little light rain on the 26th9 and again on the 80th, 
this last occasion being three days after the barometer 
had begun to rise again^ thiesre was no rain till the 
following month, when the weather became changeable, 
and from October 7th to October 12th very wet. The 
only change observed at the time of the barometer 
beginning to fall, on the 24th of September, was a shift 
of the wind from N.E. to N.W., through S.W. and W., 
with misty clouds^ and a lowering of the temperature. 
On the 25th the wind passed to N.^ where it continued 
several days, with much cloudiness and a still greater 
fall of the temperature, the mean daily maximum for 
the last week of that month being only 57*^, whereas 
the same mean for the &r^t three weeks of September 
was 72^. 

It turned out in fact that the above great fall of the 
barometer was indicative of a general break-up of the 
fine Bummer weather which had previously prevailed, 
but not of rain to any amount, at least immediately. 

(406.) There is often difficulty in accounting for 
insulated phenomena which show a departure from 
ordinary laws; but in meteorology the difficulty is 
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mainly derived from the want of simultaneous obser- 
vations at remote places. Did we know exactly all 
that was going on elsewhrn, both above and around 
\x&, we should probably^ in many instances, iind an easy 
explanation of the disturbed relations between the seve- 
ral conditions of atmosphere that may appear in a par- 
ticular locality. Thus^ with reference to the above 
case^ in which there was shown to be a great fall of the 
barometer, accompanied by a considerable fall of the 
temperature as well, contrary to what usually takes place, 
there was, in all probability, an equally considerable 
rise of both somewhere else at the same time. We 
must remember, further, the disadvantage we are under, 
in attempting to explain such an occurrence, from the 

circumstance of the thermometer merely givine: us the 
temperature of the air to the height of a few feet above 
the ground, at the place where the observation is made, 

while the barometer at the same place is affected by 
the pressure of the whole atmosphere to its extreme 
limits. Clearly, to judge in such a case whether there 
is any real deviation from the ordinarily observed rule, 
viz. that the movements of the barometer and ther* 
mometer are in opposite directions, we should know the 
mean temperature of the whole column of air above the 
place of observation, just as the barometer tells us its 
whole pressure. For although the former ^' depends, in 
a general way, on the indication afforded by the thermo- 
meter at the surface, yet it can easily happen in par- 
tienlar cases, that the mean temperature of the whole 
mass of air may dimmish^ while it becomes higher at 
the sur&ce, and vice versd"^.'' 

* Kamtz in /. to which the reader is referred for further 

remarks iii explanation of tlie above unuuialj . 
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(407.) In the foregoing part of this chapter^ it has 
been attempted to point out some of the features at- 
tending the princi^Md states of weather, ehaiBcteristie 
of the climate in that part of England to which the 
obaervations refer. But there is one chief circumstance 
upon wbieh most of them depend^ and to which, in 
concluding this part of the subject, as a general rule, it 
may be well to call attention. I allude to the direction 
in which the wind moves being ordinarily with the son, 
or like the hands of a watch. If the wind change from 
N.E. to its passage is through the and 
S. ; if it change from S. W. to N.E. , its passage is throng 
the W., N.W., and N. At least if it move in the op- 
posite direction, it is only during unsettled weather, 
when it is constantly oscillating, and we may soon 
reckon upon its return. This law of rotation/^ which 
has been strongly advocated by Dove, and before alluded 
to (108, 109), entails a certain fixed succession of the 
phenomena connected with pressure, temperature, and 
humidity, as the wind progresses onwards. The HJL 
wind being the coldest and the driest, while the S.W. 
is the warmest and the moistest, — the intermediate 
winds being in regular gradation, — ^it follows that as the 
wind shifts from the former to the latter quarter, through 
the £., S.£., and S., it is necessarily attended by a 
falling barometer and a rising thermometer, together 
with an increase of moisture in the atmosphere. As it 
pursues its course further, to complete the circuit, or 
shifts from the S.W. to N.E., through the W., N.W., 
and N., this order of phenomena is inverted : the baro- 
meter rises, the thermometer falls, and the air becomes 
drier. 

(408.) The various changes of weather, complicated 
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though they be in many instances, seem mainly in ac- 
cordance with this order of sequence of the winds, and 
the altered conditions of the atmosphere brought about 
from time to time by their agency. There are also sug- 
gested to us certain differencesi which, under the influ- 
ence of the above law^ serve to distinguish the weather 
and its changes, according as the wind at the time is 
passing to or from the S*W. Thus, in consequence of 
the amount of vapour in the air increasing as the wind 
advances from N.E. to S.W., — and decreasing in the 
passage of the wind from S.W. to N.E., — ^the tempera- 
ture likewise varying in the same way, — it follows that, 
while the rain which occurs with a Southerly wind has 
its origin in an excess of moisture in the atmosphere, 
— that which occurs with a Northerly wind is due, not 
to the vapour being in any excess, absolutely considered, 
bat to its condensation by cold. Another circumstance 
that may be pointed out respects the different way in 
which changes of weather, generally, are brought about, 
socording as they take place in the E. or in the W. 
When the wind is in the E., about to pass South- 
ward, a warmer current succeeds a colder one : when 
the wind is in the W., and passing Northward, a 

colder current succeeds a warmer. But in the former 
case, the warmer current from the S.W., being the 
lighter of the two, shows itself first oftove, and is only 
very gradually substituted for the colder one below; 
whereas in the latter the colder, being the heavier, is 
introduced firom behw, and gradually extends itself 
upward. This occasions changes of weather to come 
ahout much more slowly in the E. than in the W. In 
the former instance, the barometer falls so soon as ever 
the S.W. current begins to exert its influence in the 

75 
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u]>p(*r rcgioas of the atmosphere, but it ii> not ^ccnerally 
till aome little time afterwards that the wind changes 
below, or that the air attains that degree of hiuxiidity 
that leads to precipitatiou lu rain. In the latter, the 
shift of the wind from W. to N.W.^ the rise of the 
mercury, and the fail of the temperatme, are almost 
simultaneous; and li there be much moisture in the 
air at the time of the wind changing, a shower occurs 
almost immediately. 

^4f09,) Persuiis must have often noticed the above 
difference. When the change is in the it is ordi- 
narily a change from dry to wet ; but we see the clouds 
forming at a great elevation, in consequence of the in- 
troduction of the wanner current above, long before 
the rain actually descends. When the change is in 
the \V ., it is, on the other hand, ordmarily a change 
from wet to dry. Clouds, it is true, form also imme* 
diatcly, and, as just stated, there may be a copious 
precipitation due to the sudden intermixmg of two 
currents of different temperatures ; or a succession of 
such showers, for a day or more, — less and less rain, 
however, fallmg on each occasion, as the Northerly wind 
more and more supplants the current from the S.W. 
l]ut after a time the air is cleared of all its super- 
abundant vapour, and if the wind continue to pursue 
its course to N.E., the barometer likewise gradually 
iisuig to the mean height of the mercurial column be- 
longing to that wind, we may then infer that the weather 
is again settling fine for a season* 

(410.) The above order of phenomena likewise ex- 
plains why, in winter, such precipitations of rain in the 
W. frequently turn to snow : it is from the air getting 
colder, as» the wind works Northward ; whereas, on the 
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breaking-up of a frosty with the wind in the E., it first 
mowB^ before the warm air above has got thoroughly 

mixed with the cold below, and then rams. In the one 
case tlie barometer rises^ in the other it falls. " Snow,'* 
therefore, with a rising barometer indicates a more 
rigorous cold; with a falling one, a milder tempe- 
rature*.'* 

* liLAiiitz, p. 312, from whom some assistance had been 
derived above. 
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CHAPTER m 

OF WEATHER PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

(411.) Some persons seem to think that meteorology 
has no more legitimate object than to aiford predictioos 
about the weather. They attach Uttle value to any 

investigation of the general principles upon which the 
science is based^ and the laws which regulate the dis- 
tribution of heat and moisture throughout the globc^ 
if such investigation lead to no practical advantage in ' 
the way alluded to. Or if they do not take quite so 
narrow a view of the subject, they at least anticipate | 
that the science will one day attain to such perfection, 
as to reveal the future, in respect of the weather aiid . 
the seasons, with almost as much accuracy as it records 
the past. The pains and labour bestowed in these days 
upon Meteorological Registers, — kept too m so many 
different places all over the world, — seem to them to 
encourage some hope of this kind. If, say they, the 
weather is under the influence of anv dctiiiitc laws at 
all^ the knowledge of these laws, as determmed by what 
has been, will surely lead to the discovery of what is to 
be. The phenomena which the laws bring about, willi 
if the latter be constant, return from time to time in 
some given order, conformable to that in which they 
have appeared before. 
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(412.) The question whether such expectation is ever 
likely to be realized^ is at least worthy oi conmderation ; 
for doabtlesB it would be a great matter, if we eould 
always reckon upon the weather of any particular day or 
week for which our schemes of pleasure or busmess were 
aet, with as much certainty as we reckon upon the 
changes of the heavenly bodies predicted by astronomers. 
If the farmer, by consulting his almanac, could fix the 
exact time for sowing his seedj or cutting his hay^ so that 
in one case he might ensure rain following shortly after- 
wards to bring the seed up, — in the othei', secure a dry 
period for getting in his harvest^ — he would have a great 
advantage over those who had no such authority to 
guide them in their operations. 

(413.) But are we ever likely to arrive at this ? To 
judge, indeed, by the weather almanacs, which yearly 
make their appearance in no small number, one might 
suppose that the science had already made suihcient 
advances to warrant the predictions of those who set 
themselves up to be prophets in this matter. But it is 
hardly necessary to warn the pubhc against placing the 
slightest conhdence m these pubUcations, which have 
been so often exposed. In some instances these alma- 
nacs have acquired notoriety for a time, by a few happy 
guesses about the weather, which have come right by 
a mere coincidence; but in the long run, if any one 
will take the trouble to compare them throughout with 
what really occurs, their predictions will be found just 
as often wrong as right, showing that they are grounded 
upon no trustworthy principles. 

(1-1 i.) Some, indeed, pretend to base their foreknow- 
ledge of the weather upon the foreknown changes of 
the heavenly bodies above alluded to. They claim 
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to be listened to on the groond that, the weather being 
under the inflnenoe of the moon and planets^ and alter- 
ing from time to time as these bodies alter their posi- 
tions in respect of the earth and each other^ we may 
safely draw our infeienees about the former, from know- 
ing the exact places of the hitter, on any j) articular day 
or mouth we may have in view. But greater names 
tfian any whieh this class of meteorologists can boast of 
have utterly discouraged all such theories. Arairo for 
one, in reference to the common notion of the weather 
being affeeted by the moon or comets, has expressed 
his belief that^ if the latter have any influence at all, 
that influence is so small as to be almost inappreciable, 
and that consequently ^^the predictions of the weather 
can never be a branch of astronomy properly so 
called*/' 

(415.) With respect to the moon, as distinguished 
from the other heavenly bodies, it may be proper, how- 
ever, to say a few words in addition. From its greater 
proximity to the earth, this lummary might with more 
reason be supposed to have some influence on the 
weather. And the question whether it has or not, has 
engaged the attention of a few really scientific men, 
who have considered it in difierent points of view. By 
some, indeed, it has been thought hardly credible, that 
the popular belief — "that changes of weather oftener take 
place about the full and new moon, and about the qua- 
dratures, than at other times,'^ — should have come to be 
so generally prevalent, unless soujc connexion belwecii 
the moon and the weather really existed. One meteor- 
ologist, of well-established reputation in this country, 
has even gone so far as to pronounce sucli connexion 
* J^mb, New FhU, Jaum. vol. zli. p. 3. 
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to be "a fact founded on long observation*/^ But 
when we come to inquire more about this supposed 
" iact" and to look into the evidence for and against it, 
supplied by those who have taken the trouble carefully 
to investigate the subject, we find our doubts only in- 
creasing instead of being dispelled, until we are left as 
much in the dark as ever about the truth. 

(416.) Of the observers who have gone into the ques- 
tioUj some have endeavoured to ascertain^ whether there 
is any excess of rain corresponding with the periods of 
any of the moon^s phases. Others have sought to trace 
the mtiuence of the moon upon the barometer : others^ 
agaiui the effect of the same upon the winds, tempera^ 
ture, &c« But from none of these inquiries, to some of 
which I will refer more particularly, — however inviting 
in themselves, and however plausible the results may 
seem at first in some cases, individually considered, — 
do we derive any facts liaving the slightest practical 
bearing upon our speculations about the weather. The 
fact rather is, that the conclusions arrived at are often 
so at variance with each other, as entirely to shake our 
confidence in the belief that the moon exercises any in^ 
fluence upon the weather at all. 

(417.) Thus with respect to the rain, one observer, 
M. Flaugergues, taking the number of rainy days coin- 
cident with the days of the moon^s phases^ during a 
period of nineteen years, found that the number was at 
a maximum at the first quarter, and at a uunimuin at 
the last quarter f. 

Another observer, Schubler, found, as the result of 
twenty-eight years^ observations, that the number of 

* Fozster (Atiimpkerie Researd^eSf p. 156). 
t Edmb. New IhU, Jwm. 1828, p. 318. 
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rainy days was at a maximum on the day of full moon^ 
aad at a minimum at the last quarter*. 

Dr. Marcet^ again, was led to oonclude, from the ob- 
■ervatioiis of thirty-four years, that the rainy days were, 
as in the last instance, at a maximum at the time of 
full moon, but at a minimum at the fint quarter, or 
just die reverse of M. Flaugergues. There is so little 
diflference^ however, in the actual number of rainy days 
at the four several periods, in Dr. Marcet^s observations, 
that it is evident not the slightest importance is to be 
attached to the difference that exists f, 

(418.) There is the same uncertamty about the 
moon's infloence on the barometer. Some observers 
think they can clearly detect it, by taking the average 
height of the mercurial column at the several periods 
of the moon's phases, while others £ul to do so in any 
satisfiACtory manner. Howard j: and Danidl§ were both 
of opinion that the barometer attained a greater eleva- 
tion, on an average, at the time of the first and third 
quarters, than at the times of new and full moon, 
ilaugergues thought that the mean height of the baro- 
meter was greater at the new moon than at the full, and 
greater in the last quarter than in the first, the greatest 
mean height (coiiiciding with the least number of rainy 
days as given above) being m the last quarter, and the 
lowest mean height (coinciding with the greatest num- 
ber of rainy days) being in the first quarter. 

Taking the mean of my own barometric observations 
on the several days of the moon's phases during a period 
of nineteen years, I find, like Flaugergues, the mean 

t (Mmate ofLoindtm, vol. i. p. 166. 
S Meteorological JB89ay% p. 137. 
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height of the barometer greater at the time of the new 
moon than at the f uli^ and greater in the huit quarter 
than in the first ; but the greatest mean of all is at the 

time of new moon^ and the lowest at the full^ and not in 
the last and first quarters respectively as he makes them. 

Mr. Lubbock^ on the other hand^ in an article devoted 
to the discussion of the meteorological observations 
made formerly at the Apartments of the Koyal Society, 
widi a view ''to ascertain whether any variation takes 
place in the dew-point, and also in the thermometer and 
barometer, corresponding to the moon^s age,'' arrived 
at the conclusion that if any bmar inequaUty exists, 
which he was unable satisfactorily to prove, it must 
be very minute and inadequate to afford a secure basis 
for predictions of the weather*/' 

(419.) Dr. Marcet, in the paper already referred to, 
considered this question of the moon's mtluence on the 
weather, in reference to another point. In order to test 
the tmth of the popular notion, aa to changes of weather 
(limiting the expression to changes from clear weather 
to rain, or from rain to dear weather") occurring more 
frequently ^'on the four principal days of the lunar 
phases than on common days/' he examined a register 
of the weather kept at Geneva for thirty-four years. The 
results which he obtained, and which it is not necessary 
to give in detail, seemed, " upon the whole, to lend 
some support to the vulgar opinion of the mfluence of 
new and full moon, but none whatever to any special 
influence of the first and third quarters.'^ But then this 
support was very slight; and, as a set-off against it, 
Mr* Olaisher of the Ghreenwich Observatory has declared, 

♦ ''On the Supposed Influence of the Moon upon the 
Weather,'' Compa?tion to the Alnutftac for 1839^ p. 6. 
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as the result of the meteorological observations made 
at that establishment since the year 1840j that ^'changes 
of weather have been found to be as frequent at every 
age of the moon^ as when she has been seven^ fourteen, 
twenty-one, or twenty-eight days old; thereibre she 
eannot have had the slightest hifluence over any of 
them*/' 

(420.) The above are a few of the conclusions arrived 
at by different observers in the inquiry under eonside* 
ration : it is unnecessary to allude to others. When we 

look to the contradictory nature of those just referred 
to> it is quite evident that we ought^ tor the present at 
least, to dismiss from our minds all idea about the moon 
influencing the weather at all. There may be^ as many 
thmii: there are^ tides in the atmosphere, in like manner 
as there are tides in the oeesn^ caused by tiie moon's 
attraction, and it is a subject which may well engage 
the attention of astronomers and professed meteoix)lo- 
gists. Possibly it may one day be found that the 
moon's gravitation is a necessary element to be taken 
into consideration with the other laws that regulate the 
movements of the great aerial ocean around us. But 
whether so or not, it is clear that this matter may be 
set wholly aside in all our reasonings about tlic weather. 
If the moon have any influence on the weather^ thait 
influence is so slight that it must necessarily be con- 
stantly overruled and counteracted by other influences 
having much greater weight. Assuming its ejdstence, 
it is only to be detected by taking the average results 
obtained from observations carried on for a great lenglih 
of time : this would not be^ if a coincidence between the 

* Quoted by Mr. Lowe in his wB*o$mo8<iea<^ 
p. 27. 
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moon^s changes and the changes of the weather took 
place as often as is supposed. 

(421.) But it may be askedj how is it that this notion 
respecting the moon's influence on the weather has so 
generally prevailed, from times far back, if it be not 
entitled to credit 7 It may be difficult to answer this 
question to the satisfaction of those who pat it^ but it 
is equally difficult to trace to their ori|srin many other 
popular fallacies which have crept into existence, and 
obstinately maintsined their ground, long after having 
been exposed by the researches of modern days. It 
does not necessarily follow that an idea, because gene- 
rally prevalent, has truth for its foundation. With 
respect to the idea in question, we are quite sure of this, 
— that the meteorological observations earned on at the 
present day, are &r more accurate and extensive than 
those made in old times. If, therefore, there was any 
truth in the opinion that the moon influenced the 
weather, this truth, instead of being rendered more 
doubtAil by modem investigations, ought to come out 
the more clearly. That it does not so come out is 
strong evidence against the opinion being trustworthy. 
We know too how, at one time, the heavenly bodies 
were thought to have a powerful influence over the 
destinies of men, the affairs of common life, and various 
other matters ; and this supposed influence of the moon 
on the weather may be the last lingering remains of a 
superstition, which in other shapes has been now nearly 
exploded. Those who still hold to such an idea, are 
generally persons, who, like farmers, are naturally much 
interested iu knowing what the weather is likely to be, 
but who seldom or never make any observations respect- 
ing it, except those to which they are accustomed by 
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habit; or incUned by prejudice. And having been once 
led to entertain the notion, that changes from wet to 
dry and the oontnurjr (which is all they think abofat) 
generally happen either at the full or new moon, they 
are induced to look for such changes at those times 
when it is of great importance to their interests to aecore 
the exact weather they want. If, in a few cases, the 
expected coincidence comes about, they are naturally 
much strengthened in their views respecting the moon's 
influence in this mattar. But they seldom take any 
account of those cases in which the coincidence fails, 
and if it be not a season in which it is of so much im- 
portance to them what the weather may be^ the subject 
escapes their observation altogether. 

(422.) While some have entertained the idea that, 
the weather bemg under the influence of the moon, it 
is possible to prognosticate to a certain extent, what 
weather is likely to prevail, according to the moon's 
place in the heavens ; others have been led to think that 
there is a certain cycle of changes, through which the 
weather passes, extending over a given number of years, 
and that when the cycle is run out, the same changes 
recur in the same order* This theory, which views the 
weather rather in its collective character, as regards 
seasons, than in its less important changes from day to 
day, is by no means new. It dates at least as for back 
as Eacon, who himself had some notion of there being 
such a cycle of five-and-thirty-years, within which the 
round of variations took place*. 

* There is a toy, which I have heard, and I would not have 
it g^ven over, but waited upon a little. They say it is ob- 
served in the Low Gountriee (I know not in what part)^ that 
eevexy five-and-tfairty yeazs the flame kind and suit of years and 
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(423.) In modern times this notion has been revived 
by some meteorologistSi eapecially by Howard^ who, in 
a eommimication made to the BritiBh Aasociation in 
1842*, as well as in a tract separately published the 
same yeart> has shown an inclination to adopt eighteen 
yean as the length of the eycle^ in respect at least of 
the seasons of this country. 

(4i24.) Howard found that during such a cycle, com- 
mencing in 1824 and terminating in 1841^ ^' liie seasons 
at Ackwordi in the West Riding of Yorkshire, went 
through their extreme changes of wet and dry, of warmth 
and eoldness; letorning at the end to the same (or 
nearly the same) state again/' The first nine years of 
this series, " as comprehending seven years of a tempe- 
rature above the mean, he termed The Long Summer ; 
and the latter nine^ having seven years below the mean. 
The Long Winter of these Islands ; not that the effects 
are so conhned, the like seasons prevailing to a great ex- 
tent, in like succession, in the European continent also/' 

(425.) It does not appear, however, that these two 
series of years, taken each as a whole, were characterized 
by any differences of wet and cbry, corresponding to the 
above differences of temperature, the amount of rain 
being stated by Howard to have been nearly the same 
m each. And it is surely questionable whether there are 

wesflism comes about sgaSn ; as great frosts, great wet, great 

drd Lights, warm winters, summers with little heat, and the like, 
and they call it the prime : it is a thing I do the rather mention, 
because computing backwards^ I have found somecoucurreuce." 
^Kssm/ L VIIL " Of Vicissitude of TMngs." 

• B^. BriL Assoc. 1842, (Trails, of the Sects.) p. 24 
f A Cyde of Eighteen TearemikeBeaeonsofBr&am; deduced 
ftom meteoroioffieal oUerwdione made at Axworthy m ihe Wett 
liidiug of Yorkshire, from 1824 to 1841, &c. 8vu. Lund. 1842. 
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any real grounds for the theory he haB proposed. We 

may find the weather coniorming to a given order of 
changes in two or three consecutive instances, but it 
would be extremely hasardous to affirm that such an 

alternation of scries of warm and cold years would be 
found always to recur. It would at least require a very 
lengthened period of time to pass by, before we could 
obtain sufficient proof of the correctness oi tiie theory, 
to allow oi our generalmng in this way. 

(426.) The very circumstance of different obaerveis 
differing in their opinions respecting the length of the 
cycle, within which the order of changes takes place, is 
itself unfavourable to the idea of there being any fixed 
cycle at all. And in truth, a cycle of eighteen years, 
as imagined by Howard^ seems hardly reconciieable 
with facts. On referring to the temperatures of a 
long series of years, as deduced by Mr. Olaisher from 
observations made at Greenwich, and published in the 
' Philosophical Transactions^^ these temperatures present 
no such regular alternations of hot and cold, as to lend 
any support to the theory in question, though Mr. 
Glaisher thinks it appears that, durmg the seventy-nine 
years, over which the above observations extend, ''the 
temperature of the climate has increased*." Howard s 
long summer reached from 1824 to 1832, and had a 
mean temperature (at Greenwich) of 48^*9. His long 
winter reached from 1888 to 1841, and had a mean 
temperature (at Greenwich) of 47^*2. But if we work 
backwards from 1824, by the help of Mr. Glaisher's 
Table above alluded to, and take the temperatures of the 
three preceding series, of nine years^ each, the result is 
as follows : — 

* FkH l^am, 1850, p. 586. 
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Mean of nine (cold) yean (17&7-ld05)-48^ 
„ „ (warm) „ (18(»-1814)— 48^-8 
„ „ (cold) „ (1816-1823>-40>-7 

I haire eaUed the above series cold or warm, as thejr 

would be, if they harmonized with Howard's theory. 
But in fact it will be seen that, except in the case of his 
^^long winter'^ from 1833 to 1841, when the mean 
temperature fell to 47^*2, there is bnt little difference 
in the temperatures of any of the series oi years so 
parcelled-ont* Moreover, there is a greater difference 
between the first and third series, which, according to 
Howard's views, ought to be both cold ones, than be- 
tween the second and third, which ought to be, the latter 
of the two a cold series, and the former a warm one. 

(427.) Eut setting aside cycles, no less than the 
supposed influence of the moon, the truth is, that the 
more the science of Meteorology advances, the less hope 
there seems to be of our ever being able to foretell 
the weather with any certainty. The question may be 
thought to assume a different aspect, according as we 
desire to determine beforehand whole seasons, or to 
know what the weather may be a few days only in ad- 
vance. But Kamts, a high authority, who has treated 
of this matter, has dwelt on the d^culties by which 
both these inquiries are sunounded. With regard to 
the iirst, he has observed, that, owmg to the intimate 
connexion existing between all the different parts of the 
atmosphere, aa approximate solution would only be 
possible if we were acquainted with the actual state of 
the weather over a large portion of the earth. As this 
is not the case, the solution of the problem would be 
impossible, if the barometer did not afford us some 
feeble hints on the subject, by means of its property of 
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acting as a differential thermometer. When it stands 
onnsually low, and at the same time exhibits great dis* 
turbance, we may thence conclude that other regions 
are very cx)id, and that we shall not only very soon 
receive back a portion of the air from them, but alsOy 
that the weather will for some time follow an unnaoal 
course. But more cannot be said with certainty^ as we 
cannot know at the moment of observation^ whether 
this great cold has its position in the interior of Siberia 
or of America. If the first is the case, then we may 
soon expect N.E. winds ; whereas W. winds come from 
America, and these bring us in winter a moist and 
warm air. It is thus possible, that the same pheno- 
mena may be combined with perfectly opposite kinds of 
weather.^' 

(428.) If it is difficult to predict satisfactorily the 
character of whole seasons/^ Kamtz thinks there is 
greater difficulty in indicating ''how the weather is to 
be at an interval of a few hours. In an investigation 
of this kind^ we must not merely keep before our eyes 
the character of the whole season, but an accurate 
knowledge of the whole atmosphere above as is also 
requisite, which, from the very nature of things, is 
perfectly impracticable in reference to temperature and 
moisture. It is tme that the exertions of travellers 
have shown us how these relations change, as we pro- 
ceed from the lower to the upper strata of the atmo- 
sphere; but these investigations relate to the mean 
state of the atmosphere, and very important errors are 
possible when they are applied to particular cases. We 
know (to adduce only one example) that daring a ccn 
tain mean state of the hygrometer, rain generaUy takes 
place ; the barometer sinks at the same time, and the 
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probability of the preeipitation becomes greater, espe- 
cially if the sky begins to be obscured by clouds. But 
in order to predict with certainty if it will ndn or clear 
up, a knowledge of the temperature of the upper region 
is requisite, and, as this is wanting, there must always 
be a great degree of uncertainty in our prognostications* 
Supposing the temperature at a height of 10,000 feet 

to be some dcirrecs lower than usual, a great precij)ita- 
tion would be the consequence ; whereas, if the tempe- 
rature should riae an equal number of degrees^ the sky 
would clear up with rapidity*.*' 

(429.) These last remarks by Professor Kauitz seem 
especially referable to that state of doubtful weather, of 
which we have so much in this climate, when we never 
can dcterniine what the result will be. But even when 

• 

the weather is to all appearance quite settled, changes 
fipom dry to wet sometimes take place so suddenly, that 
it is hardly possible to foresee them, especially if they 
come on in the night. After a fine day, continuing 
dear till midnight, with the barometer at 10 p.m. 
standing at nearly 80|> inches, and the moon shining 
quite bright, on rising the next morning, I have found 
rain falling steadily from a thickly clouded sky, and 
continuing to fall the whole day. These sudden changes 
have occurred in the autumn, when the temperature has 
been low* They are probably more frequent at that 
season than in summer, the atmosphere being then in a 
more humid state, and slighter fluctuations of tempera- 
ture and pressure being sulfficient to cause a precipitation, 
(480.) Of course, in such a case as that just men- 
tioned, there is some change of wind, or shifting of 

• Remarks on the more important Atinos])herical Pheno- 
m0U^"—JSdmk New BnH Joum. toL zxvi p. 272. 

Q 
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currento, either in the higher regions of the atmo* 
sphere or next the earth, whieh the barometer wSi 

indicate, befun the lain takes place. But Tmless the 
instrument be very narrowly watched, which it seldom 
is during the night, the rain is apt to take ns by sor- 
prisc, at least when we judt^c of the next day's weather, 
from what the latter may have been, even to a late 
hour, the day previous. 

(431.) As we are thus sometimes surprised by rain 
when we least expect it, so at other times, when there 
is every indication of a change being at hand, we sre 
occasionally deceived by its not taking effect. This is 
due to the weather running back. When speaking of 
the general conditions under which a change from diy 
to wet ordinarily occurs, I alluded to the different qi- 
pearanees by which we are led to anticipate it (390). 
The wind veers, tlie barometer falls, and the tempersr 
ture rises, while the sky becomes partially overcast. 
And if this state of tliina:s continue, rain, no doubt, 
is extremely probable, iiut then, in some instances, 
the wind, after having made a certain advance towards 
the S.W., runs back to its former quarter, the other 
indications of rain gradually subside, and the same fine 
weather returns which prevailed before. It is impos- 
sible to tell beforehand whether this will be so or not 
All we can say is, that there is a tendency to wet, which 
may, or may not, come about. And even supposing 
that the wind pursues its course, and that the above 
appearances continue, it does not necessardy follow 
that rain will be the result. Allusion has been made 
to cases, in which there have been oonsidmble £sUs of 
the barometer, accompanied by a change of wind, but 
not by rain, at least to any amount (405). We may 
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safely infer that wme alteration of weather wiU take 

place^ but this may simply show itself in an increase of 
temperature^ or, as in one instance mentioued, a de- 
crease of the same,— or in a strong wind,— or in a sky 
previously elear becoming more or less overcast. 

(432.) But there are other difficulties besides those 
already stated, which stand in the way of weather 
prognostications, and which from their very nature are 
insuperable. I allude to causes, often exercising a de- 
cided influence on the character of whole seasons, which, 
being of accidental occurrence, can never be foreseen. 

It IS obvious that any })i'cdictions we make about the 
weather must be founded on general laws. We may 
never indeed arrive at such a complete knowledge of 
even these laws, from their complexity, as to be able to 
avail ourselves of the help they would afford us in judg- 
ing of the weather, if properly understood* To say the 
least, we are not masters of them at present. For 
though we may fix with some degree of precision the 
mean conditions of any climate, as determined by the 
observations of a long term of years, we cannot ^lain 
the annual fluctuations of temperature and humidity, 
so as to say why certain years are so much hotter or 
wetter than others in a given series. Nevertheless we 
still believe such fluctuations to be under the control of 
SQine laws, and which operate in restraining the former 
within certain limits. But are we sure that the condi- 
tions of a climate, as hitherto determined, will remain 
always the same from year to year, or that future seasons 
will not deviate widely from the character of those past, 
owing to circumstances quite independent of any such 
general laws as have been just supposed ? This is the 
pomt to be considered ; and many such circumstances, 

q2 
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which moat be borne in reoolleetion, when we fonn onr 

jiul-riiient of ihc weather that is to be, have been sug- 
gested hy different observers*. 

{43&.) HiQS Ango hu alladed to the nnufinal nnm* 
ber of ici'bersrs, which, in some years, have beeu de- 
tached^ by causes purely accidental, from the general 
nan of iee in the Polar aeas, and borne in an nnmelted 
state into lower latitudes. Large fields of floating ice 
aic said to have been encountered by ships in latitudes 
aa low as between forty and fifty degrees North, in the 
months of March, April, and even Hay. These, when 
they approach within a certain distance of our shores, 
cannot fail, by the chilling atmosphere with which they 
ate Borrounded, to have an nnfavourable influence on 
the spriuc: and summer of the western parts of Europe. 

(434.) Mr. Fairbairn, in a communication to the 
British Association in 1842, has also spoken of this 
circumstance. On the occasion alluded to, he men- 
tioned the fact of the unusual presence of ice in the 
Atlantic Ocean, as a probable cause of the low tempera^ 
ture of the summers of 1888, 1839, 1840, 1841. He 
added, that about half a century since, icebergs were 
a phenomenon in the Atlantic not visible until the 
autumn ; now they increase annually in numbers, and 

• Professor Forbes Las remarked, that "there are several 
causes which may tend to change the amount of rain on a par- 
ticolar spot without toming part of any genersl law; among 
such changes will be found the destruction or the plamtaiig of 
forests, the endosuie and drsinage of land, and the increase 
of habitations." — Report Brit Assoc. 1832, p. 251. See also 
Arago's memoir ou this subject in the Annuaire pour Tan 1846, 
of which a translation will be found in the Edmh. New Phil 
Joum. Tol. xli. p. 3. From this last author, some of the lemaiis 
which follow above have been in part bonowed. 
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appear as early as the month of March. This au^ent- 
atioQ of ice m the Atlantic was referred by the author 
to the merease of wannth on the North American con- 
tinent, consequeut on the cutting down of the forests 
and the extension of civilizatiou. By this means the 
ice is detached irom the dreumpolar bays and rivers at 
an earlier period, and floats further south before being 
melted than heretofore*/' 

(436.) As the summers of our climate are thus liable 
to be rendered colder than usual^ by the occasional 
presence of icebergs in the Atlantic, which it is clearly 
impossible to foresee; so there is another cause, the 
Gnlf-'Stream, which sometimes renders our winters much 
milder than usual, and which is equally beyond our 
foreknowledge. From the high temperature of its 
waters^ and from the course it takes, this stream must 
always have considerable inllueucc in mitigating the cold 
of this countryt* In certain seasons, however, what- 
ever may be the cause, it would seem to have a much 
further extension in the direction of the British Islands 
than in others. Tliis has been suggested by General 
Sabine as the cause of the extreme mildness of the 

• Rep. of Brit. Assoc. 1842 (Sect. Proceed.) p. 26. 

t "The TnayiTfinm temperataze of the Gulf-stream is ^PP, or 
about 9° above the ocean tempeiatuie due the latitude. In- 
ereanng its latitude 10°; it loses but 2^ of temperatuxe; and, 
alter having run thiee thousand miles towaids the North, it still 
preserves, even in winter, the heat of summer. With this tem- 
perature it crosses the 40th degree of North latitudes and there, 
overflowing its liquid hanks, it spreads itself out i'or thousands 
of square leagues over the cold waters around, and covers the 
ocean with a mantle of waimth that serves so much to mitigate 
in Europe the zigouis of winter/' — ^Mauiy {njftkdl Qeo^rofSiy 
of the $ea, Oh. n. Sect 68). 
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winter of 1821-22, in which year, he observes, the 

Gulf-stream, " instead of termmatmg, as it usually does, 
about the meridian of the Asorea, extended to the ooaat 
of Europe/^ The same author thought that the mild 
vviutcr of 1845-46 might have been due to a siaiilar 
cause, though at the time of writing he had no evidence 
to prove or disprove such an opinion. But then, he 
adds, that j^traiigc as it may appear, this remarkable 
phenomenon may take place in any year without our 
having other knowledge of it than by its effects, although 
it occurs at so sliort a distance from our ports, from 
whence so many hundred vessels are continually cross- 
ing and recrossing the part of the ocean where a few 
simple observations with the thermometer would serve 
to make it known*." 

(436.) Another circumstance of purely accidental 
origin, but having a most prejudicial ^ect on our sum- 
mers, would be the recurrence at any time of that 

peculiar haze, or smoky fog,^^ as White of Selbome 
terms it, which hung in the air for weeks together 
during the summer of 1783, and to which allusion has 
been before made (280). This phenomenon, which, in 
that instance, was undoubtedly occasioned by the pre- 
sciice of some foreign matter in the air, probably the 
dust of a volcanic eruption t> caused an obscuration of 
the sun, according to Arago, for nearly two months. 
Such an obstruction of the solar rays could not take place 
without lowering the mean temperatui^e of any country 

* See his paper " On tlie eaust; of remarkably mild winters, 
which occasiooftUy occur in Enjjland." — JPhiL Mag, 1846^ p. 317, 

t The dust arising from a voL nnic eruption maybe carried 
hy Guirents many hundreds of miles from ^e spot in which the 
emption takes place. 
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in wkich it occurred for the period while it lawstcd. BuL 
this would considerably disturb the course of the sea- 
sons/' For the character of one season mnst in some 
measure depend upoa that of the season preceding^ and 
we are unable to say to what extent the etiects of a phe- 
nomenon of the above nature might not reach. 

(4f37.) There are other accidents of a more local cha- 
racter^ brought about by human agency, which might 
influCTce the weather in particular districts, and which^ 
if carried to any great extent, might lead in time to an 
alteration of climate. Such are the clearing of exten- 
sive forests, or the drainage of marshes. Both these 
would have the effect of rendering a country less 
humid, and dimiinsbnii:, ])i obably, the quantity of rain. 
Thus it has been asserted that a progressive diminu- 
tion of rain has taken place in the South of France, in 
consequence of the destruction of mountain Nvoods*/^ 
Nor would the effect stop here. The different pheno- 
mena of the atmosphere are so connected, and so de- 
pen dent on each other, that a change induced in any 
one oi the conditions of a given climate must neces- 
sarily have an indirect influence on all the other con- 
ditions. If, in either of the above ways, we lessen the 
humidity of the soil, there will be less vapour raised from 
it to be condensed in cloud or mist, and consequently 
there wOl be more sun. This must lead to alterations 
of temperature. But any alteratious of this last must 
cause currents in the atmosphere, which again may create 
further disturbances in the existing state of things, that 
we eaniiot follow out in all tlidr consequences f. 

* EncyeL Metrcp.^ Art Meteorology/' Sect 584 
t Hauiy, in his work on Tke Physical Qeoffraphy of the Sea, 
has given an animated account of the extent to which we may 
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(488.) Nor can it be doubted that the ehangea ef- 
fected in this way in one country would reach to others, 
where there might be no suspicions of the cause to which 
they are due. While much of the weather of a given 

district is dependent upon local circumstances^ a great 
deal of it is l>i ought up from distant regions through 
the agency of the winds. It is on this ground that 

Kamtz^ as before stated, observes that, in order to de- 
termme what is to be the character of the next season, 
we ought to know what the weather is^ at the time of 
inquiry, at all other places. The same peculiarities of 

eonceiye the cuxrents and climates of the ocean to be mfluHiced 
by the seeretiioiis of moUiiaks and corallmes, though in themflelves 

nearly stationary, hi abstracting from tiie sea- water solid matter 
for tlieir cells. Supposinar for a moment all other agent*' in 
nature capable of disturbing the equilibrium of the ocean with- 
drawn^ and its waters to be eyeiywhere at leat, and that in this 
state of things a single moUnsk or coxalline commences his 
secietionBy'' — he obeerreSy ''In that act^ this animal has de- 
stroyed the equilibrimn of the whole ooean^ for the specific 
gravity of that portion of water from which this solid matter 

. hii» been abstracted, is altered. Having lost a portiun of its 
solid contents, it has become specifically lighter than it was 
before f it must, therefore, give place to the pressure which the 
hea^erwater exerts to push it aside and to occupy its place^ and 
it must consequentlj travel about and mingle witii tiie wateis 

* of the other parts of the ocean mitil its proportion of solid matter 
is returned to it, and until it attains the exact degree of specidc 
gravity due to sea- water generally." 

Viewing then, collectively, the effect produced by the agency 
of marine animals generally in tliis respect^ he says that they 
have power to put the whole sea in motion, from the equator to 
the poles, and from top to bottom" — Gh. IX. Sects. 645-648. 

The same reasoning seems applicable to any disturbances in 
the (UmospAere from local causes^ as above supposed, however 
slight in themselves these causes may be. 
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weather are rarely commou to very w idely extended re- 
gions. Extremes in one country are met by opposite 
extremes in another*. It is in this way that the general 
equilibrium is maintained; and the irregularities which 
occur in one quarter of the globe arc after a time trans- 
mitted to some other. If then the winds, by which such 
transfer is at any time eflPected^ traverse in their passage 
to us, countries in which there has been any change of 
atmospherie conditions from the causes above alluded 
to, the weather brought to us by these winds would be 
surely^ to a greater or less extent, different from what 
it would have been, if no such change had taken place. 

(439.) Thus we see how all our anticipations of the 
coming weather, as founded upon general laws, and the 
existing state of things, are liable to be set aside by 
contingencies, which no human foresight can reach. 
"We know not, except in the most imperfect manner, 
what is going on above and around us, and if we did, 
we know not what may any day happen to overturn the 
conclusions to which theory might lead us. The acci- 
dental occurrences which have been alluded to above, 
as having a more or less decided influence on the 
weather, are by no means all that might be indicated. 
Many others have been pointed out by Arago, in the 
memoir before referred to, but which it is unnecessary 
to particularize. Suffice it to say, that no one who has 
the least acquaintance with the complexity of the laws 
by which the phenomena of our atmosphere are ordina- 
rily controlled, and the degree to which these laws may 

• Bore observes that ^a mild European winter is made up 
for by a cold one in America or Asia." And he adduces, as 

instances^ several particular seasons in which this has been the 
case. See JSdmb, New FhU, Joum. vol. Uv. p. 225. 

q5 
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be still farther entangled by foreign inflttencesy will 

pretend to the character of a weather prophet, in regard 
at least of the weather ibr any considerable time in ad- 
vance. If it is ever possible^ as perhaps it sometimes 
is, to say beforehand what the weather will be tomorrow^ 
or a few hours hence, it is only in those cases in which 
the weather has been for several days past in that settled 
state, in which we may safely assume that a change to 
wet will not occur without those premonitory symptouis 
that have heen already described. In all other cases 
there must be great uncertainty. We may have grounds 
for forming a reasonable conjecture as to wiiicli way 
things will go, but we can never predict the result with 
any confidence. The few rules that can be laid down 
for our guidance in this matter, and to whieh I shall 
shortly advert, must be regarded only as of the most 
general character, and as all liable occasionally to mis- 
lead. None should be exclusively trusted to, but they 
must be compared among themselves, and our judgment 
determined by as many as seem to point one way in the 
prognostications they afford. 

(440.) One thing is certain, that to whatever extent 
it may or may not bepossible to foretell the weather, those 
alone, in general, can form a right judgment who are 
possessed of good meteorological instruments. It is ne- 
cessary to insist on tins, because we often hear reference 
made to fishermen, mariners, gardeners, and that class of 
persons, as knowing a great deal more about the weather 

^ than other people. These persons are much abroad in 
the open air, and are naturally much interested in 
knowing what the weather is likely to be. But they are 
often greatly under the influence of superstitious ideas, 

1^ or guided by sayings banded down to them by their 
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fathers, to vvliicli tiiey attacti more importance than to 
anything else. When this is not the case^ and their 
knowledge is really the result of their own observations^ 
they have still nutiiing but the direction of the wind and 
the appcarancesof the sky to guide them in their opinions. 
It may be sometimes impossible to mistake the indica* 
tions which these afford; but there are inauy doubtful 
states of weather^ in which they are wholly insufiicient 
to tell usy without having recourse to the barometer and 
other instruments, whether it will clear up or ruin. 

(441.) People^ in general^ are apt to be especially de- 
ceived by bright mornings ; whereas the latter are rardy 
to be trosted, except when the weather is very settled, 
with the wind in the E. or N.E., and the barometer 
above 30 inches. It sometimes happens that such a 
state of things prevails for days, or even weeks together, 
each niorning in succession being bright and cloudless, 
and the serene sky continuing till night. When this is 
the case we may ^ely reckon that ''the day will last/' 

as tlic expression is. But at all other times, and more 
especially if there has been ram to any amount the day 
before^ however fine it may be in the morning, the sky 
is almost sure to cloud over as the day advances, with a 
probability of more rain in the afternoon^ if the baro- 
meter be low. What tends the more to encourage the 
fallacious hopes entertained by some persons on these 
occasions, is the circumstance that the mornings are 
seldom so fine, and the air so cleari as during changeable 
weather when storms are frequent. I well remember, on 
one occasion, in the old days of travelling by stage-coach, 
a gentleman, who like myself was a passenger outside, 
remarking, just as we were setting out under a bright 
sky, " What a iiue day we have for our journey ! On 
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my replying that it would be necessary to see the day 
out before calliug it iiue, he aeemed somewhat surprised ; 
but he was compelled an hour or two afterwards to own 
he had hevn rather premature in his judgment of the 
weather^ wlxeii clouds begau rapidly to form, soon fol- 
lowed by a drenching rain, that speedily brought cloaks 
and UDibrellas into requisition, 

( 1 i2.) The case just mentioned is one of those in 
which a mere glance at the barometer would reveal what 
is likely to happen, notwithstanding the fiiTOurable ap-* 
pearances out of doors. Without its help, it is impos- 
sible to detect some of the atmospheric conditionsj upon 
which the weather depends. It is diat instrument alone 
which tells us what is going on in the upper regions. 
If it stand below a certain point, we know that a large 
amount of vapour is present in the atmosphere, and that 
the w( atlier is not to be trusted, though rain may not 
immediately follow. Sometimes, mdeed, the barometer 
itself may mislead us, if we look only to its absolute 
height, and take no account of whether it is rising or 
failing. Or, notwithstanding the height of the baro- 
meter, there may be a chance of wet, from the great 
humidity of the air. Though the aetual amount of 
vapour m it be inconsiderable, the air may nevertheless 
be nearly in a state of saturation, from the lowness of 
the temperature. To ascertain what the condition of 
the air is, in respect of inuislure, it is necessary to call 
in the aid of some other instruments besides the baro- 
meter. We must have recourse to Darnell's hygrometer, 

or to the diy-and-wet bulb tlicrinoMicter, which will teil 
us both the temperature of the air and tliat of the dew- 
point. According to the degree of difference betweeu 
these last, we shall be further guided in oui* judgment 
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as to the probability of wet ; and if an observation of this 
kind be oomhined, as it ought to be, with an observation 

of the baiometLr, we shall then seldom be much iit fault; 
we shall at least have the best data for determming what 
the weather is likely to be, whieh it is possible to have. 

(443,) But the indications afiForded by the above in- 
struments will vary with the time of clay independently 
of the weather. And it will be necessary to bear this 
circomstance in mind, when choosing the honrs at which 
we refer to them. With regard to the barometer, it is 
a good practice to consult it in the morning at 9 o'clock, 
and, after setting it, to look at it again from time to 
time an hour or iwo afterwards. The natural tendency 
of the mercurial column is to fall between 9 a.m. and 
3 P.M. If then it be found to rise at that period of the 
day^ notAvitlistaudin<^ such downward tendency, it is, so 
far as it goes, a favourable indication of the weather 
being likely to continue fine. Of course the absolute 
height of the column must not be left wholly out of the 
question ; but however low it may have been previously, 
the upward movement serves at least to show that the 
weather is disposed to mend, rather than otherwise*. 

* I had long adopted the above practice before bemg aware 
Uiat Daniell had reconmiended the same. 8peakiii|ff of the 

hours of 9 A.M., noon, and 3 p.m., as the best hours for rnalving" 
observations with the barometer, that author sayn, "Even those 
who merely considt tho barometer as a weather-glass, would 
find it an advantage to attend to these hours ; for I have re- 
macked, that much the safest piognosticatioiis from this in- 
atrumeiit may be derived ficom observing when the mereury is 
inelined to move eontraiy to its periodical course. If the eolnmn 
rise between 9 a.m. and 8 p.m., it indicates fine weather ; il it 
fall from *i to U, rain may be expected." — Meteorohyical Eamys, 

p. a70. 
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(444.) With regard to the hyirromctcr and the dry- 
aud-wet bulb thermometer^ both the temperature of the 
* air «ad the temperature of the vapour have a tendency 
to rise in fair weather, though not in the same ratio, 
durmg the first part of the day. We must^ therefore^ 
not merely note the difference between theae two tem- 
peratures, bat observe whether this difference increase 
or dimmish, and which it is, whether the dew-point or 
the temperature of the air^ that gains upon the other. 
If the difference, say at 9 a.m.^ be abeady considerable, 
and this difference is found afterwards to increase, or 
the temperature of the air to gain upon the dew-pointy 
the barometer at the same time standing high, we have 
good security for a line day. If, with a hierh barometer, 
the ditierence be small, and the latter remain nearly 
stationary^ or diminish^ not so much owing to the rise 
of the dew-point, as to the temperature of the air con- 
tinuing very low^ a state of things that often happens 
in winter j there may be fog or light miszling rain^ but 
no precipitation to any great amount. If the barometer 
be low and the dew-poiut high, and this latter keep 
gaining upon the temperature as the morning advances, 
wet may certainly be expected, and perhaps heavy rain 
of some continuanee. If the dew-point and the tem- 
perature of the air rise at iirst in nearly equal propor- 
tion, so that the difference between them remains the 
same, unless this difference be considerable, rain is pro- 
bable in the afternoon, when " the temperature of the 

air falls with the declining sun*.'^ And there are other 

« 

* Glaisher, whose Jlt/ffromeirkal Tablea may be consulted 
(pp. 14 and 17), for further remarks on the piognosticatioiis a * 
forded by the dry-and-wet bulb thermometer. See also Danidl s 
Meteoralosfieai JBsBoyBf p. 160. 
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deductions, which a person who is in the habit of ob- 
serving this instrument along with the barometer will 
soon leam to make for himself, better than others can 
make lor liim. If at the same time he attend to the 
direction of the wind and the appearances of the sky, and 
note the changes which the clouds undergo from time to 
time, he may not be able to predict the coming weather 
with absolute certainty, but he will be qualiiied to give 
the best opinion about it which it is possible to deliver. 

(445.) For the benefit of those persons who may like 
to have directions for judging of the weather thrown 
into the shape of a few compendious rules, I shall 
conclude this chapter with such, as, on the whole, ap- 
pear most entitled to coiitideiK'c. Some meicoroloLrical 
writers have made large collections of prognostications 
firom different sources^ but without sufficient discriminap 
tion to be of much use. People in general would be 
perplexed by the variety of them, and by finding some 
more or less contradictory to others. Thus, Forster^ in 
his Researches about Atmospherical Phenomena/^ has 
devoted a whole chapter to this subject*, which may be 
consulted by those who wish for more information rela^ 
ting to it than is here given. To observations of his own, 
Forstcr has added a considerable number of proverbs 
and vulgar saymgs about the weather, many of which 
last^ however, are more curious and amusing than useful. 

(446.) We sometimes hear opinions about the season 
founded on the assumption that, if the weather is of a 
particular character at any given time^ weather of an 
opposite character may be expected as a compensation 

• Ch. IV. Of IndkoHamof Futu7'e Changes of Weather, See 
also Lowe's Firognostieations of the Weather^ or JXgne of Atmo^ 
epkerie Changeef 184D. 
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afterwards. And no doubt this is very frequently the 
ease; a period of great wet being often followed by one 
of droughty or a period in which the temperature is 
much above the iiican, by one in which it falls as much 
below it. But then the misfortune is, in regard of any 
expectations of a change at a set time, that we never 
know how long one of tlicsc periods may last. We 
may fancy that if much ram prevail one months the 
next will be fine, or viee vend, and it may be 80« Bat 
in some instances^ the wet, instead of lasting one mouth, 
contmues two or three, before there is a return to 
drier weather ; or a month's wet may be met in com- 
pensation, not by a montVs weather of an opposite cha- 
racter, but by weather of an intermediate kmd, lasting 
for a much longer time, and thas restoring the balance 
more gradually. In fact, when wet or drought is fiadrly 
set in, no hum an sagacity can predict how long it will 
continue, though we may be often able to read the in- 
dications by which the change, when near at hand, is 
ushered in. 

(44(7 •) Little reliance can be placed on any ()i the 
prognostics afforded by plants and animals. It has 
been thought that the latter are affected by approach- 
ing changes of weather in diiierent ways; but their 
movements and behaviour are very uncertain, and often 
more connected with the season of the year than with 
any pecuharities of weather. In many cases in wliich 
the actions of animals do arise from the influence of the 
latter, and in which they have been considered as fore* 
boding wet, they are regulated quite as much by tem- 
perature and hght, as by the approach of rain. Thus, 
the circumstance of swallows flying low is attendant 
upon any dull cold weather^ when the insects on winch 
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they feed, being little on the wing, must be sought for 
in their retreats in the herbage near the ground. Mr. 
Lowe has been at the trouble of noting down, in a con- 
siderable number of instances, the iadicatious afforded 
by tliis class of prognostications, and it will be seen by 
the results whidi he has published^ that^ among those 
which are usually considered as indications of rain, while 
some have pointed just as often one way as the other, 
the greater number have far more often been followed 
by fine weather*. 

(44?8.) The rules about to be given, and which are 
the only ones I have ventured to set down in this work, 
are derived, mainly, from the state of the barometer, in 
connexion with the wind and the general condition of 
the atmosphere, or from the appearances of the clouds. 
They are all either founded upon, or in agreement with, 
my own observation. Those which have been verbally 
derived from others, though confirmed by myself, have 
the authority annexed. What was before stated, how- 
ever, must be borne in mind, that these rules must be 
considered, especially when taken singly, as ail liable 
to many exceptions. 

Ruks forjudging of the Weather. 

1. The variations of the barometer depend on the 
variationB of the wind. It is highest during frost, with 
a N.E. wuid, and lowest during a thaw, with a S. or 

S.W. wind. 

2. The height of the barometer must be above the 
mean corresponding to the particular wind blowing at 

the time, to allow of weather in which any confidence 
can be placed. 

* Progno9lkatiam ofihe Weather, p. 47. 
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8. A high find steady barometer is iadicative of 
settled weather. 

4. A very low barometer is usually attendant upon 
stormy weather, with wind and rain at intervals, but the 
latter not necessarily in any great quantity* If the 
weather, notwithstanding a very low barometer^ is fine 
and ealm, iL is not to be depended upon ; a change may 
coiiic on very suddenly. 

5. In general the buometer falls before rain; and all 
appearances being the same, the higher the barometer, 
the greater the probability of fair weather.^' — Dalton. 

6« If the barometer fail gradnaily for several days, 
daring the continuance of fine weather, much wet will 
probably ensue in the end* In like manner, if it keep 
rising while the wet contmues^ the weather^ after a day 
or two, is likely to set in fair for some time. 

7. Neither a sudden rise nor a sudden fall of the 
barometer is followed by any lasting change of weather. 
If the mercury rise and fall by turns, it is indicative 
of unsettled w( atber. 

8. "If tlic mercury fall durmg a high wind from 
the S.W., S.S.W., or W.S.W., an increasing storm u 
probable ; if the fall be rapid, the wind will be violent, 
but of short duration ; if the fall be slow, tlie wind will 
be less violent, but of longer continuance.^^ — BelviUe. 

9. " If after a storm of wind and rain, the mercury 
remain steady at the jjoint to which it had fallen, serene 
weather may follow without a change of wind; but on 
the rising of the mercury^ rain and a change of wind 
may be expected/^ — Id» 

10. " If the mercury fall with the wind at W., N.W., 
or N., a great reduction of temperature will follow ; in 
the winter severe frosts, m the summer cold rains/^ — Id. 
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11. A steady and considerable fall of the mercury 
during an E. wind^ denotes that the wind will soon go 
round to the S., unless a heavy fall of snow or rain im- 
mediately follow ; iu this case the ujtper clouds usually 
come up from the — BehnUe. 

12. ''A fall of the mercury with a S. wind is inva- 
riably fuilowed by rain in greater or less quantities/^ — Id. 

13. In noticing the wind, regard must be had to 
whether there are one or more currents in the atmo- 
sphert ; in the former case the barometer is generally 
steady and the weather fair, in the latter the mercury 
fluctuates and the weather is unsettled. 

14. A high temperature, with ;i hi dew-point, and 
the wind S. or S.W., is likely to produce a thunder- 
storm. If the mercury fall much previous to the storm, 
the latter is likely to be succeeded by a change of 
weather. " Sometimes heavy thunder-storms take place 
overhead without any fall of the mercury; in this case 
a reduction of temperature does not ustially follow/' — 
Belville. 

15. A sudden and extreme change of temperature 
of the atmosphere^ either from heat to cold or cold to 

heat, is generally followed by raiu wiLhai twenty-four 
hours/^ — Dalton, 

16. In winter, during a frost, if it begin to snow^ 
the temperature of the air generally rises to 32^ (or near 
it), and continues there whdst the snow falls; after 
which, if the weather dear up, expect severe cold/' — Id. 

17. A stratus at night, with a generally diffused fog 
the next morning, is usually followed by a fine day, if 
the barometer be high and steady. If the barometer 
keep rising, the fog may last all day ; if the barometer 
be low, the fug wUl probably turn to rain. 
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18. Well-defined cumuli, forming a tew hours after 
mmrisei increaBing; towards the middle of the day, and 
decreasing towards evening, are indicative of settled 

weather : if, instead of subsidiug in the evening and 
leaving the sky dear, they keep increasing, they are 
indicative of wet. 

19. A sky dappled with light clouds, of the cirro- 
comultts form, in the early morning, generally leads to 
a fine and warm day. 

20. A very clear sky, withuut clouds, is not to be 
trusted, unless the barometer be high. 

21. A sky covered irith douds need not cause ap- 
prehension, if the latter are high and of no great den- 
sity, and the air is still, the barometer at the same time 
being high. Rain falling imder sach circnmstances is 
generally light, or of not long continuance. 

22. Daik heavy clouds carried rapidly along near 
the earth are a sign of great disturbance in the atmo- 
sphere from conflictmg cnrrenta: at soch times the 
weather is never settled, and rain extremely probable. 

23. After a long run of clear weather, the appear- 
ance of light streaks of drms doud at a great elevation 
is often the first sign of change. 

24. Coraoid cirri, or cxrri '* in detached tufts, eaUed 
* mares' tails,' may be regarded as a sign of wind, which 
follows often blowing from the quarter to which the 
fibrous tails have previously pointed.^^ — Forster, 

25. Large insular masses of doud, like rocks and 
towers,'^ are indicative of showery weather: if the 
barometer be low, rain is all the more probable. 

26. The sun setting, after a fine day, behind a heavy 
bank of douds, with a falling barometer, is generally 
indicative oi raiii or suow according to the seasou, 
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either in the night or next morning. In winter, if 

there has been frost, it is often followed by thaw. 
Sometimes there will be a rise of temperature only, no 
rain falling to any amount. 

27. A andden hase coming over the atmosphere is 
due to the mixing of two currents of unequal tempera* 
tores : it may end in rain, or in an increase of tempe- 
rature ; or it may be the precursor of a change, though 
not immediate. 

(449.) The above rules have reference only to the 
weather a short time in advance of the period of obser- 
vation. I do not believe that there are any certain 
rules by which we can predict the character of whole 
seasons, for reasons already stated (432). G^erally 
speakings hard winters are preceded by wet and cool 
summers ; and if the wet weather continue through the 
aotanin, there is the more chance of the winter being 
severe. If, notwithstanding, the weather, during the 
first two winter months of December and January, be 
still open, we may expect frost to set in rather severely 
in February, and to be followed by a cold spring. It has 
been observed, again, by many, that hot summers are 
usually preceded by mild winters. And this has certainly 
been the case in some instances, during the period over 
wbieh my own observations extend. StQl, these rules 
must be considered as all liable to exceptions. And 
were it otherwise, in respect of the causes by which 
the weather is ordinarily determined, it is always pos- 
sible for we know not what contingencies to arise, to 
put things out of course, and to give a different turn to 
the order of phenomena than they would otherwise 
have taken. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

OF CLIMATE; MORE PARTICULAiiLY THAT 
OF CAMBKIDOESUIRE. 

(450.) Many circumstances combine to give a country 

that particular climate, by which it is reudered a lit 
abode for the several plants and animals found in it, 
as well as adapted to the constitution of man. To 

judge of its climate, we must take into account both its 
mean temperature and the relative temperatures of the 
different seasons^ — ^its humidity, in connexion with the 
quantity of rain, — its elevation above the sea, — its posi- 
tion in respect of the sea-coast, — the ordinary course of 
the winds, — as well as the nature of the soil, and the 
^^cneral configuration of the ground. Any alteration m 
these conditions might materially affect the weU- being, 
and even the existence of many of the creatures inhabit- 
ing it. Nor should we overlook the occasional agency 
of man m brmgmg about modifications oi cimiate, by 
such operations as have been alluded to in a former 
chapter. The changes, indeed, arising from this last 
source may be coniincd vfithin narrow limits. Yet they 
are often sufficient to lead to the utter extirpation of 
particular species of plants and animals, without any 
direct human interference, while the country in winch 
they take place is improved, and made more healthy, 
in reference to man himself. 
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(451.) Of the above points^ all needing to be attended 

to in our inquiries about climate, no doubt the two 
most important are those which relate to temperature 
and humidity. There are some mistakes^ however^ 
against which we most guard on these heads. Thns^ 
in reference to temperature, it is essential to ascertain 
its yearly range, and the way in which it varies from 
one period of the year to another. Two places having 

the same mean temperature, have not necessarily the 
same climate as regards heat and cold. The climates 
of two oonntries thus circumstanced may be completely 
opposite, from the different character of the several sea- 
sons in the two cases. The summers may be very hot, 
and the winters severe ; or^ again, the summers may be 
cool^ and the winters very mild : in the one case, the 
severity of the winter would tend to lower the mean 
temperature^ as much as the extreme heat of the summer 
wovdd tend to raise it ; in the other, the mildness of the 
winter would serve to ek\ ate the mean temperature to 
the same degree that the coolness of the summer would 
go to depress it« And thus the mean temperature of 
the two countries in question might be identical. Yet 
how different would be their climates ! This difference 
would at once show itself in the respective produce of 
the two countries. Many fruits and cereals would ripen 
iu the country enjoying a hot sun and bri*^ht skies in 
summer, notwithstandmg the cold of wmter, which^ m 
the other, where the skies were constantly clouded, and 
there was less dissimilarity in the seasons, would be 
wholly unknown*. 

• Humboldt says, that " in no part of the earth, not even in 

the Canary Islands, iu Spain, or in tlie .>outh of France, has he 
seen more maguiiicent firuits, especially grapes, than at Astra* 
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(452.) The difPerence just alluded to is that which^ 
generally speakiag^ exists between an insular and a 
continental climatej other conditions remaining the 
same. We see it to a certain extent in the British 
iblauds^ which have the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter both greatly moderated by the waters of the ear- 
rounding seas, in comparison of other countries in 
Europe in the same latitudes. This circumstance 
tends also to give the weather of our climate that 
variable character for which it is so remarkably distin- 
guishcd. On the Continent the seasons are wider apart, 
and the weather less uncertain. The difierence between 
the mean temperatures of summer and winter in Xkig- 
land is several degrees less than on the opposite shores 
of Holland, and this difference increases the further we 
advance eastward. 

(468.) The immediate cause of this difference is to 
be sought for in the hygrometric condition of the atmo- 
sphere. The country that is surrounded by the sea will 
have its atmosphere constantly more humid^ and the sky 
more clouded, than another country situate in the same 
parallel in the interior of a continent. But clouds, it 
has been shown, in a former part of this work (88), 
tercept the radiation of heat. The country first men- 
tioned, therefore, will not be so much heated by solar 
radiation in summer, while it will lose less of its beat 
by terrestrial radiation in winter; in other words, its 

chan, neax the shores of the Caspian, in lat. 46° 21'." — Yet the 
mean annual temperature there is only about 48°, being actiudij 
lower than that of Greenwich. But then the mean gammer 
tempeiataie xises to 70^*2,^ while in wurter the thermometer 
sometimes fiBOk to fiKon •^ld<* to — 22^.^09«mM (Salnne's 
Tianfil.), voL i. p. dl9« 
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summers will be cooler^ and its winters milder^ than 
those of the other country. 

(454.) Again : in reference to the huiunJity of a 
climate, we must distmguish between that dampness 
whieh is due to an excess of rain^ and that which arises 
from other causes. The amount of vapour contained 
in the air may^ m relation to the temperature, be very 
considerable, even approaching to saturation, and yet 
the average quantity of rain be smalL It often is so in 
the neighbourhood of extensive sheets of water, and low 
marshes that are never dry in consequence of a stifi 
retentive soil underneath. There is here a constant 
evaporation going on, supplying moisture to the super- 
incumbent atmosphere, the effects of which we see in the 
rich verdure of the pastures adjoining. So too, in all 
thickly-wooded districts, the humidity of the air is dis- 
proportionate to the fall of rain simply considered* Not 
only is the dampness arising from the latter cause in 
such places kept up by the shade of the trees cutting 
off the drying effect of the sun^s rays and preventing 
a circulation of air, but fresh moisture is constantly ex- 
haled by the leaves. 

(455.) There are even countries, in which rain is un- 
known, and which yet are not so dry as to be altogether 
barren. In the valleys, along the whole coast of Peru, 
S. of Cape Blanco, it is said, not a drop of rain ever falls ; 
but for nearly five months in the year, the sky is covered 
with a kind of fog, which, by its condensation into dew, 
chaiiLTcs dust mto mud^ and fertilizes the ground, if not 
to a suihcient extent for general agricultural purposes, 
yet at least for the cultivation of particular crops 

• Penny Cychp^ecfla, Art. " Peru." According to Mr. Dar- 
win, however, the commoa nation that ndn never fails in the 
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(456.) Mention has been made above (462.) of the 

smaller difference between the temperatures of summer 
and winter m England than on the Continent* The 
same eucnmatanees that bring this abont^ give rise to 

a similar thouprh less considerable difference^ in that 
respect, between some parts of England, which are situate 
on the south coast, compared with places inland. Prox- 
imity to the sea leads here also to cooler summers and 
nulder winters than are experienced in the midland and 
eastern counties. Hence it is that consumptive patients 
are sent to winter at Torquay, and other places on the 
coast of Devonshire, where the comparatively warm and 
moist air at that season is well suited to cases of deli- 
cate lungs. 

(457.) Generally speaking, it is a high temperature 
comhined with a humid atmosphere which causes a 
relaxing climate. But there are mistakes on this sub- 
ject which are very commonly made^ especially in refer- 
ence to the places just alluded to. Many persons think 
that because the coast of Devonshire is mild in winter^ it 
must necessarily be very hot in summer. Whereas it 
is just the contrary, excepting perhaps spots, in which 
the local configuration of the ground may favour an 
unusual degree of heat from reflexion, or whidi are so 
shut in by hills as to check the circulation of air. That 
Torquay, in particular^ is not the hot and relaxing place 
in summer that had been supposed, has been clearly 
shown by Mr. Vivian, in a communication made to the 
British Association in 1856. from meteorological data 

lower part of Peru, can hardly be considered coiTecl," n.s the 
''thick drizzliiifr miat," above spoken of, seems, in \u? ('stima- 
tion, almost to amount to rain, though the quantity thatlaUd, 
he says, is certauily smaU.— JoNrna^ p. 44j8» 
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obtained by that gentleman, it appears not only that 
the summers of South Devon are rendered cool by the 
equable temperature of the sea^ but that ''the humidity 

of the air in summer is diminished by the same cause, 
the temperature of the sea being frequently below the 
dew*point of the air, thus acting as a condenser, and 

producing results exactly the reverse of the relaxing 
character assigned to that district by medical and other 
writers 

(458.) But, in truth, the terms bracing and relaxing^ 
as appUed to places on the sea-coast, are often very 
loosely employed. We constantly hear the same place 
called relaxing by one person, and bracing by another. 
This sliows that neither attaches any very definite 
meaning to the words. It is one of the many instances 
in which ideas are caught up from others without in- 
quiry, or adopted by ourselves on insufficient ground. 
People are much guided in this matter by their own 
particular feelings, which are so frequently a source of 
error in meteorology. How common it is to hear ])er- 
aons remark that the day is a little warmer or a little 
colder than yesterday, simply because it feels so to them, 
according to their state of health, or according to the 
temperature of the rooms in which they live, when the 
thennometer^ which is the only true exponent of the 
real condition of the atmosphere in this respect, indicates 
just the reverse. 

(459.) The public are often similarly deceived in 
another point. From connecting the idea of a relaxing 
climate with that of great lassitiule and debility, such 
as is often occasioned by extreme heat, they are apt, 
forthwith, to pass to the condasion that a cold bracing 

• See Athmmim (1856), No. 1504, p. 1057. 

a2 
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air is at all times most conducive to health. It is clear, 
however^ that this must depend greatly upon the period 
of the year : it may be ao in Bummer^ but it is not so 
in winter, at least in this country. Whether the severe 
winter cold of such countries as Canada^ where the cold 
is combined with an extremely dry state of the atmo* 
sphere, is ordinarily compatible with good health or not, 
1 am not aware. But in Great Britain^ surrounded as 
it is by the sea, the air is probably never sufficiently 
dry to prevent even the more moderate cold of this 
climate from iiaving an iiijuiious effect upon the huinan 
constitution . Our winters are very variable in character, 
and it is a vulgar error to suppose that the severe wea- 
ther we sometimes experience is more healthy than 
luild ^. Such an idea may be prevalent^ but it is 
another instance in which men judge entirely from their 
own feelings. It is generally from persons in robust 
health tbemseives, and with whose particular tempera- 
ment a cold bracing air best harmonizes, that we hear 
this remark. They fancy that what suits them will suit 
all others as well. But how is it in fact ? If we turn 
to the Reports of the Registrar-General, in which we 
have the best collection of data for determining this 
question, we find the result going just the opposite way. 
Wc there see the mortality in winter bearnig a constant 
ratio to the severity of die weather, and the general 

* See, in reference to this subject, a paper by the late Dr. 
Heberden, entitled ^^On the Influence of Cold on the Health of 

the Iiihabitanis of London," Phil. Trmu-i, 1790, p. 279. In this 
paper the injurious eflfects of a severe winter on persons gene- 
mlly, but especially on the aged and poor, as well as all whom 
constitutLOQ has teen fxom any cause impaued, is stron^y 
pointed out 
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heahhineas of the season depending ordinarily upon its 
mildness. Such at least is the case in the metropolitan 

district, and there seems no reason why it should be 
otherwise m the country. If a severe frost set in, the 
number of deaths in London immediately rises ; when 
the thaw comes, it immediately falls. And this is not 
confined, as uiight be supposed^ to cases of death Iroui 
pulmonary complaints alone, but the same result appears 
in respect of deaths from numerous other diseases. 

(460.) It is foreign, however, to the object of this 
work to treat generally of climatology, or even of the 
climate of Great Britain. The remarks that follow 
refer exclusively to that part of Cambridgeshire iu 
which my own observations have been carried on. 

(461.) Cambridgeshire has the character of being 
damp, and so it undoubtedly is, compared with many 
other counties in England, notwithstanding the sinuil 
quantity of rain which falls upon it. But it is in the 
fens chiefly, or those places, which, like Swaffham Bul- 
beck, are in the immediate neighbourhood of the fens, 
that the atmosphere, at certain periods of the year more 
particularly, is in that humid state which renders it 
unhealthy for some constitutions. And this circum- 
stance leads to speaking of the soil, which in all coun- 
tries, as before stated, must necessarily have some influ- 
ence upon climate. A light sandy soil, through which 
the rain easily percolates, will, ail other circumstances 
the same, be attended by a drier atmosphere, than a 
compact day or peat, in which the wet is retained a 
long time. A calcareous soil in this respect would hold 
an intermediate place between the sand and the clay. 
And in mixed soils, generally, the result will be according 
to the quality of that material which predom mates. 
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(462.) It is unneccbsary here to enter into details 
connected with the geology of Cambridgeshire^ and the 
origin of the fens^ as this subject has been ably treated 
of by Professor Sedgwick, in a eommunication to the 
British AssociatioDi to winch the reader is referred*. 
I may simply state that Swaffham Bulbeck is situate 
on the Lower Chalk, or Clunch, as it is provincially 
called^ very near the junction of the lower chalk and 
gait. The upper greensand, which ordinarily separates 
these two beds^ is reduced in this neighbourhood to a 
thin stratum, scaixely exceeding a few inches in thick- 
ness. Very deep graves^ occasionally dug in the parish 
chnrchyardi show some traces of greensand at bot- 
tom, by which it is estimated that the latter might be 
reached at about ten feet. The greensand, however, 
may be more distinctly traced on the sides of some of 
the fen-ditches, cropping out iVom beneath the lower 
chalk, just at the commencement of the moor, though 
soon giving way to the gait, upon which the great bed 
of the fen reposes. The fen itself lies to the N^.W., 
and that portion of it within the parish occupies 
the entire tract of land between the village and the 
river Cam. To the E. and N.E. the ground slightly 
rises, and the lands above the village, in the direction 
of Newmarket Heath and Burwell, consist wholly of 

• « On the Geology of the Neighbourhood of Cambridge^ 
induding the FonnationB between the Chalk Eflcaipment and 
the Great Bedford Level."— Apfendix. « Changes m the 

Biver Ih-aiiiu'^e of the Bedford Level, produced by the filting- 
iip of the old water-course.^, and the ronsequent aeeumulation 
of Turf-bog and Marsh Lands, &c." — Report of the \iSth Meeting 
of the British AssociaHon, held at Cambridge, 1845 (Trsns. of 
the Sects*), p. 40* 
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clunch. These lands are very good for wheat, and 
thac especially grown on the chalk-hills in the vicinity 
of Burwell is generally more forward than in other 
places, and the earliest in the market. Much com is 

likewise now grown in the reclaimed portions of the 
feUj but it is liable to be mildewed in wet seasons, and 
is always comparatively late. 

(463.) Tiic tunc for catting wheat at SwafFham Bul- 
beck, on an average of twelve years, I have found to 
be the 80th of July. But in some hot and dry seasons 

it has commenced as early as the 16th. The latest 
period at which I ever knew it begin was the 18th of 
August. This gives a range of the period for com* 
mencing harvest of rather more than a calendar month. 

(464.) From the soil in the neighbourhood of Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck having in it a large proportion of clay, it 
is very heavy in winter, and breaks up after a firost, 
when vvaliied upon, in a very disagreeable manner. As 
has been observed in the case of similar soils in other 
places, this last circumstance takes place equally the 
same, though not to the same degree, whether it has 
been wet or dry previously to the frost settmg in. But 
familiar as the fact must be to most persons, it has 
not always been rightly accounted for. Thus White of 
;Seibome has remarked that if a frost happens^ even 
when the ground is considerably dry^ as soon as a thaw 
takes place, the paths and fields are all in a batter.'^ 
But I can hardly think that he has hit upon the true 
cause, when he explains it by saying that the steam and 
vapours continually ascending from the earth, are bound 
in by the frost, and not suffered to escape till released 
by the thaw'^.'^ It is rather the result of moisture 
* NakiritiM Calendar (by Aikin), p. 141. 
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absorbed by the ground prmoua to the frost settings 

in ; for it is not observed on all soils. On a sandy soil, 
for iustance^ it is scarcely noticeable ; while on marly 
and clayey soils, the quantity of moistare thus absorbed 
is very great*. Tlic atiiiosphere also is in its most 
humid state at the time of the nnnimum night tempe- 
rature, which, as before shown (213), is mostly reg:a- 
lated by the temperature of the constituent vapour. The 
soil^ therefore, is enabled to take up the greatest quan- 
tity of moistare, just preyious to the latter being con- 
verted into ice. If, after a fimty nighty we break a clod 
of earth that has been lying exposed, we find crystals of 
ice disseminated through the cracks caused by the ex- 
pansion of the freesing moisture. So long as the irost 
lasts, the clod i^ixW holds together; but vvhcu the thaw 
comes^ the disintegration of the clod causes it to yield 
to the slightest pressure, while the moisture it contains 
lenders it of a pasty consistency. The degree to which 
a road or pathway breaks up, when walked upon under 
such circumstances, depends upon the looseness of the 
surface materials and the severity of the frost. The 
first regulates the quantity of moisture imbibed previous 

• The late Professor Jolin.stuii, iu his Elements of Agriadturai 
Chemistry and Geology, p. 104, observes that during the cooler 
flesson of the nighty even when no perceptible dew £b11b, the 
soil has the power of sgain extracting from the sir a portion of 
the moisture it had lost during the day. Perfectly pun sand 
])038esse3 this power in the least degree ; it absorbs little or no 
moisture from the air. A stiif clay, on the other hand, will in 
a single night absorb soiiietimes much a thirtieth part of 
its own weighty and a di^ peat as much as a twelfth of its own 
weight; andi generally, the quantity thus drunk in by soils of 
various kinds, is dependent upon the proportions of day and 
vegetable matter they severally contain. 
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to ireezmg, as the more loosely the materials are kid^ 
the more admission is given to the damp air : the latter 
r^alates the depth to which the expansive power of the 
frost reaches. A very slight frost is suthcient to make 
the soil of a ploughed field stick to the shoes in large 
Inmps^ while on a hard footpath^ and still more on a 
beaten road, subject to heavier traffic, it requires a frost 
of some continuance to cause it to break up to the same 
degree^ on the arrival of the thaw* 

(465.) There is another circumstance connected wiiii 
the soil of this part of Cambridgesiurej which I have 
observed in frosty weather^ and which is perhaps worth 

mentioning. Much of the gravel used in laying down 
the walks in gardens and shrubberies consists of rounded 
pebbles of the chalk marl of the neighbourhood, mixed 
with small pieces of flint. On a frosty morning these 
chalk pebbles are distinguishable to the eye at a consi- 
derable distance by a copious incrustation of ice on their 
upper surface, often equalling the eighth of an inch in 
thickness, when there is no such incrustation on the 
flints similarly exposed. This ice does not appear to be 
exactly frozen dew, chalk being an indifferent radiator 
of heat*, and therefore collecting dew but in small 
quantity. It seems rather to arise from the strong 
tendency of chalk, like clay, as above mentioned, to 

absorb moisture from the atjnosplierc. This muisture, 
if the temperature of the ground descend to freezing- 
pointy will be congealed on coming into contact with 

* Wells foondy on exposing at night ^ clean riyer-sand^ glsss^ 
ehalk, charcoal, lamp-black, and a brown calx of iron/* that 
chalk produced the least cold of any of those bodies. They 

were, however, " in the state of a powder, more or less fine," if 
that makes any diiiei-ence. See his Esiajf on Dew, p. 171. 
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the surface of the stone. Ab the cooling proeeas gra- 
dually extends upwards to the strata of air resting upon 

the ground, fresh precipitations of moisture take place, 
and layer is added to layer, uutii the superlicial crust of 
ice acquires considerable thickness. 

(466.) But to return to the subject of cUmate. As 
it is the clayey soil, lying at the bottom of the great level 
of the fens, that led to the stagnation of the water^ by 
which that portion of the country was originally flooded 
when the fen was first formed, so the clay may be called 
the remote cause, or one of the causes, of the dampnesa 
of the climate. Cambridgeshire, however, must have 
had its climate improved in this res])ect, from what it 
formerly was. The extent to which drainage has been 
carried on in modem times, especially since the appli-* 
cation of steam power to this object, can have hardly 
faded to render the atmosphere less humid. Thousands 
of acres, which were formerly more or less under water^ 
at least during the winter, have been reclaimed in this 
way, and brought into cultivation, the fertility of the 
soil being greatly improved by a top-dressing of day^ 
dug up from underneath the moor. Crops of oats are 
usually first sosvu, and these after a time are succeeded 
by wheat. 

(467.) It would be a singular sight, and to natund- 

ists an interesting one, to see the CambndgcsLuc feus 
as they were in the days of Bay^ when presenting only 
extensive sheets of water, or reedy marshes, inhabited 
by Cranes and Bitterns, and a vast variety of water- 
Jowl, many of which have now entirely deserted the 
muntry, or are only to be met with in unusuaUy wet 
iMaons. Such a season occurred in the spring of 1824, 
when a great quantity of rain fell, and yo^t portions of 
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the fen^ which are now ordinarily dry^ were completely 
flooded, and remained throaghout the summer in a 

wetter state than had been remembered for years. Many 
aquatic birds returned to the feus at that time^ and some 
bred there. Bufia and reeves, which are now rarely 
seen, were plentiful, along with godwits, dunlins, ringed 
plovers^ black terns, and other species in less abundance. 
As a further proof of the altered character of the moor 
since Ray's time, it may be mentioned that many marsh 
plants, which would seem to have been not uncommon 
in Cambridgeshire in his day, are now extremely scarce, 
if not in some instances extirpated. 

(4f68.) Of course a country that has been thus ren- 
dered drier, cannot but have become at the same time 
more healthy* Diseases of the class of intermittent 
fevers especially, which are considered as so often taking 
their origin in marsh miasma, will be greatly lessened 
when the land is thoroughly drained. One disease in 
partiedar I may allude to, viz. ague, which, even within 
my own time, has almost disappeared in some places, 
though it is not contidently asserted that the circum- 
stance is due to the above cause. When I commenced 
residence at Swaflfhani Bulb( ck m 1823, this complaint 
was so prevalent among the poor oi the village, that it 
was necessary to keep constantly on hand a stock of 
proper medicine for the relief of those afflicted with it. 
Of late it has become so infrequent, that hardly more 
than one or two cases occurred to my knowledge during 
the last ten years of my living in the neighbourhood. 

(469.) It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the above removal of certain diseases by the drain- 
age of fen-land is owing altogether to the air being thus 
rendered drier. A damp atmosphere in winter is favour- 
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able to rheamatic complaints, which are still very pre- 
V aieut in the low parts of CambnUgeskire at that season. 
But to engender fever, so far as it may arise from marsh 
miasma, something more than mere humidity of the air, 

or evcii Immidity combmed with heat, is necessary. It 
would seem requisite that there be a certain amount of 
decayed vegetable matter upon which these agents can 
exert tluiir influeuce. Local interrnittcnts, therefore, 
would be more promoted by the alternate lioodmg and 
drying-up of meadows, aoeordiiig to the season of the 
year, than by the land being always under water. In 
spots where the water has stagnated in winter, the sun's 
influence in summer would thus raise a miasma, the 
noxious particles of which might be carried by the winds 
to great distances. 

(470.) There is stiil an abundance of decomposing 
vegetation in those parts of the Cambridgeshire fens 

which have not yet been brought under the plough. 
Portions of the fen remain unenclosed, and are pur- 
posely kept in a partially undrained state, for the sake 
of the peat, or turf, as it is locally called, which is dng 
out in large quantities for firing, and to which the poor 
in some parishes have a common right. Wherever this 
is the case, the moor is broken up into a number of 
pits, that speedily become filled with water and aquatic 
plants. Among the latter are certain species of Chora 
and Potamogeton, which abound more than any others ; 
and the first of these especially is well adapted for 
causing a rapid accumulation of vegetable remains at 
^^"^ bottom of the pits, by the constant deeqring of the 
ter part of its stem, while its upper extremity con- 
(les to make fresh shoots. From this circumstance 
l^is soon formed a decomposing mass, which, as the 

* Digitized by Goo^' 
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heat of summer partially dries up the water^ is exposed 
to the atmosphere^ emitting a most offensive effluvium. 
I believe these to be the plants which^ during the putre* 

factive process, mainly contribute to the miasma that 
arises from the Cambridgeshire fens. After the accu- 
mulation of their remains has proceeded to a certain 
extentj the pits are so far lessened in depth that but 
little water stands in tlitia in winter, while in summer 
they are quite dry, A different kind of vegetation then 
takes place. The above plants make way for various 
species of Junci, Varices, and other grasses, whicii tend 
rapidly to fill the pits up altogether. The decay of these 
latter plants in their turn may add to the eflfect. But 
the peculiar strong odour caused by the decooiposing 
Chora in the deeper pits is very obvious on approaching 
one in summer that is half-dried up. If there were a 
larger extent of undrained fen than reniaius at the 
present day, and such as existed formerly, — and the 
wind during hot weather set in the right direction,— the 
noxious cxli;ilati(jn could not fad to aficct the atmosphere 
of the neighbourmg villages, and prejudice the health 
of their inhabitants. As it is^ the evil is probably yearly 
becoming less. All the best turf in Swaffham Fen has 
been long since used up. What is now dug there is of 
a very inferior quality^ and much less profitable for fuel, 
and from the extent to which drainage has been carried 
on in recent times, the formation of new turf is no 
longer possible. While, therefore^ the old pits are fast 
filling up, comparatively few firesh ones, — ^which alone 
contain a sufticient depth of water to allow of the growth 
of the Char a and Poiamogeion, — are excavated. The 
time is probably not far distant, when the whole moor 
will altogether cease to be worked for turf, c^d when it 
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will be found more to the advantage of the owners to 
have it thoroughly dramed and brought into cultiva- 
tion'*'. 

(471.) Belville, in his Manual of the Tkennameterf, 
has given a sketch of the climate of the eastern parts 
of England/' deduced from obaenrations made at Green- 
wich^ " and extending over a period of thirty-five years/' 
which, in the main, is applicable to Cambridgeshire. So 
&r as there is any peculiarity in the climate of the 
immediate neighbourhood of Swaffham Bulbeck, it arises 
from the proximity of the fens, to which attention has 
been just drawn. This renders the air more dainj) there 
than in some places only a short distance off^ but which 
are on slightly higher ground. Thus the air on New- 
market Heath, where there is a much greater depth of 
chalk above the clay, is perceptibly drier and more invi* 
gorating than in the villages between it and the fens, 
which are lower down^ and situate nearer the junction 
line of those two beds. 

(472.) But the greater dampness of the air at Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck does not show itself equally all the year 
round. It is most remarkable in autumn, as might be 
expected from the increased quantity of rain whidi falls 
at that season. And it is, especially during autumn 
and the early part of winter, when the temperature is 
on the decline, that I conceive the locality is at all nn* 
favourable to persons in delicate health. The creeping 
nust| gradually spreading itself over the low meadows, 
accompanied by a sudden chilliness in the air, as the 
sun nears the horiaon — followed perhaps by a dense 

* For further remarks, by the author, On the Turf of the 
Ciimbridgesluxe Fens/' see Bep, BrH. Auoe, 1845 (Trans, of the 
Sects.), p. 76. t Page 86. 
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fog the next day^ — is a warning to those who ha?e any 
tendency to rheumatic or pulmonary diseases^ not to 
expose themselves abroad at snch times. 

(473.) The summers, however, are quite as hot and 
dry as elsewhere^ and the winters not more severe^ than 
what generally prevail in that part of England. The 
extreme seasons in one direction are about balanced by 
those in the opposite. This, however, seems to be the 
case more with the summers than the winters. Taking 
the whole period of my residence in the neighbourhood, 
the hot and cool summers are found to be m equal 
numbers, but the mild winters to be decidedly in excess 
of the severe ones. 

(474.) From the low situatiou of Swaffham Bulbeck, 
frosts are liable to occur rather early in the autumn, 
showing their destructive effects upon sach plants as 
suffer from a temperature below the freezing-point. 
During the nineteen years, commencing with 1831, 
and ending with 1849, the first frost occurred six times 
in September, eleven times in October, and twice in 
November. The earliest date of occurrence was Sep* 
tember 7th; the latest, November 9th; the mean, 
October 8th. Eut I allude here to those frosts only 
in which the temperature of the air, as indicated by 
a thermometer at least 5 feet above the ground, has 
fallen below 32^. Slighter frosts, due simply to terres- 
trial radiation, the effects of which are confined to a 
y&y few inches in height, and which are seldom hurtful 
to vegetation, are liable to occur, as before stated (93), 
in almost every mouth of the year, except July. 

(476«) As districts that are low and damp are always 
subject to frost earlier than others at a greater elevation, 
so in such places wmter often advances more rapidly. 
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though the seventy of that season^ when fairly set ui> 
may not be greater than elsewhere. Such, at leasti 
Kcems to be the case at S waff ham Bulbeck, where the 
temperature^ during the last three or four mouths in 
the year, dedinea in a ficuter ratio than in some parts 
of England, whieh are not otherwise different in this 
respect. It is this circumstance, combined with the 
damp, which renders the neighbourhood of the fens not 
a fit place of residence for invalids at that season. 

(47G.) I had an opportunity of testing the remark- 
able differrace between the temperatures of autumn 
and winter at Swaffham Bulbeck, and those of the 
same seasons in one locality on the south coast, which, 
being much resorted to by patients for the winter half, 
is worth mentioning. I mean Ventnor in the Isle of 
Wight. At that place I spent a winter and a spring, 
and a great part of the previous autumn, the year atter 
I quitted Cambndgeahue. During the period of my 
stay there, I kept a daily register of the temperature, 
while there was also one kept at Swaffham Eulbeck by 
another observer. The difference between the mean 
temperature of the two places, for the five months of 
November, December, January, February, and March, 
I found to be more than 4^ degrees. This, however, 
was but the result of a single season, which happened 
to be a very severe one. It will be more instructive, 
therefore, if we take the mean temperature of each 
season of the year in succession at the two places, com- 
})arin^ the results obtained at Ventnor by Dr. Martin, 
from the observations of ten years*, with those obtained 
at Swaffham Bulbeck by myself, from the observations 

• TA* UnderckJ, p. 66. 
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of nineteen years. These are given in the following 
Table:— 



Tcinperatuve* 


Ventnor. 


Swaffbam 
Biilbeck. 


Difference* 




49°82 


o 

4718 


2^64 




Gl-31 


60-87 


•44 


Autumn 


53-95 


49-86 


409 




41*80 


38-00 


3-71 



(477.) It is at once seen, on inspecting the above 
Table, that the difference in the mean temperature of 
the two places is at a maximum in autumn, after which 
it keeps diminishing through the winter and spring, 
until in summer it is reduced to less than half a degree. 
And this circumstance affords another illustration of 
what was before observed (467), that places on the sea* 
coast which are milder in winter than those inland, are 
not necessarily hotter in summer. Ventnor, sheltered 
as it is to the North, by the high downs at the back of 
the town, mi«:ht be thought by many persons to be very 
hot in summer, yet we see that, in point of fact, the 
mean temperature of that season is scarcely higher 
there than in Cambridgeshire. 

(478.) Since the year in which I was in the Isle of 
Wight, I have resided in the neighbourhood of Bath. 
And I have thus again had an opportunity of comparing 
the climates of the West and East of England in one 
or two respects, which it may not be out of place to 
alluds to in this work* Bath has a higher mean tem- 
perature than Swaffham Bulbeck by about a degree 
and a half, but, as in the case of Ventnor, it is in the 
winter season that the difference is most striking. I 
have often noticed that, during severe weather, the ther- 
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mometer at Swainswick^ a village about two miks nordi 
of Bath, has not descended at night within four or five 

degrees of the point t o which k lins fallen in Cambridge- 
shire, on the same nights, according to the meteor- 
ological register kept at the University Observatory, 
and published weekly in the Cambridge Chronicle. lu 
summer^ on the contrary, during very hot weather, the 
temperature has often been higher in Cambridgeshiie 
than at Swainswick, and never that I am aware lower. 

(479). Another circumstance connected with the cli- 
mate of Bath, which may be worth mentioning, is, that^ 
so far as my observation has yet gone, the wall-fruit in 
my garden at Swainswick does not ripen so early, or 
80 well, as it did at Swaffham Bulbeck. This may 
partly be accounted for by the apparently higher tem- 
perature in summer at Swaffham Bulbeck, as just 
alluded to. \Vhat the real mean summer temperature 
at Bath may be, 1 have not resided long enough in the 
neighbourhood to say. Or, perhaps, the above &ct may 
be explained by the increased quantity of rain which 
falls in the West of England compared with what falls 
in the East. Wherever there is more rain than at 
another place, there will be more cloudiness of the sky, 
and less sun ; and we know that nothing short of the 
direct rays oi the sun, shining with little intermission 
at the proper season of ripening, will suffice to bring 
wall-fruit to perfection. I have no return of the quan- 
imml tity of raiu at Bath to offer from my own observations; 
but of two parties, from whom I have obtained returns, 
\ one, resident at Radstock Rectory, about eight miles 
' south of Bath, and 250 feet above the level of the sea, 
; states 34*64 inches as the average fall in that locality 
j^f*^%ten years' measurements; the other, resident in 
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Bath itself, gives 32*1 inches as the average there, 
calculated from the same number of years. It will be 
seen that the lowest of these returns is nearly half as 
much again as the average fall of rain at Swaffhara 
Bulbeck, which^ as stated in a former part of this work 
(^OH), is scarcely 22 inches and a half. 

(480.) I will conclude the above slight sketch of the 
climate of Cambridgeshire^ and this whole work^ with 
giving the general character of each successive month 
in the year at SwafFham Bulbeck, pointing out at the 
same time any remarkable deviations from that type of 
weather by which the several months are ordinarily 
distinguished, that occurred during the period for which 

niv observations were carried on. Likewise, climate 
being closely connected with vegetation, as shown by 
the influence which the former exerts over the periodic 
development of foliage and flowers, in those species of 
trees, shrubs, and plants, which are either indigenous, 
or generally cultivated, in any given locality, I will not 
omit all reference to this part of the subject* It will 
be sufficient, however^ on this occasion, to mention 
under each month simply those periodic phenomena, 
which, in respect of the mean date of their occurrence, 

characterize it the best, and which at the same time, 
from relating to species for the most part generally 
diffused in that part of Cambridgeshire, are readily 
noticed. To the phenomena in the Animal Kingdom 
I shall make no allusion. The periodic appearances of 
birds, insects, &c«, — though no doubt dependent to a 
certain extent on season, — are, nevertheless, neither so 
closely in connexion with the latter, nor m many cases 
so regular in the times of their occurrence, as to be of 
much value in giving to any climate its peculiar stamp ; 
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mU to mhiA, mhm waA phmomen do oenr, lliey 

hi ay not ha]>|>en to come under the observer's eye till 
tome time afterwards* Migratory aoimalb are deter- 
mioad in their morementa ntlier by the dunelcr cf 
the weather in tlie country xhc\ arc leavmg, than by 
that of the euuutry to which they are journeying, or 
they are under the inflnenee of peeoliar inatineta, inde- 
pendent of the latter altogether. Henee they often 
lihow tbetuiieiveii m certain districts prematurely, when 
the reason, perhaps, is not sofficiently advanced to 
afford them the requisite nourishment, and dither they 
art* obliged to seei^ete themselves on their arrival till 
the weather improves, or, if the latter contmue severe 
for any length of time, they die. It is obvious that in 
such instances the phenomena in question rather mis- 
lead, than assist m in our inquiries about climate. 
Nor is there much less uncertainty in the indication 
aflbrded by other species that never quit the neighbour- 
hood in whivh the observer is situate. A single day of 
au unusually high temperature in the early part of the 
year may induce birds to sing, or cause the bat and 
many insects to come abroad, notwitbstandinjr the 
season generally may not be particularly forward. 
Trees and plants, on the contrary, cannot be much 
forced into leaf and flower, unless weather favourable 
for a premature development of such phenomena have 
prevailed for a certain length of time previously. There 
must be a certain condition of soil and atmospheric in* 
iluciu i', in respect of temperature and moisture, neces- 
sary for bi-inging the buds to maturity, which cannot 
be the effect of two or three warm days only, but must 
*^Jie resnlt of the whole pn ceding season. The rela- 
^tes, therefore, in diiierent years, at which the 
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buds open, are no bad guides to the character of the 
season in each particular instance ; and the mean date 
will be in accordance with the climate, as judged by its 
average character in the long run. Those who wish to 
see a full list of periodic phenomena lor each month of 
the year^ in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
may consult the one which I have already given in a 
former work*. 

January, — This month is, on an average, the coldest 
in the year, as well in respect of the mean temperature, 
as ill respect of the lowest temperatures tluit occur in 
this climate. The mean is 86^*88^ but it vanes in 
different years from 44^*70 to 29^*30, the variation 
being greater than that of the mean of any other month. 
The mean maximum during the day is 40^*8; the 
mean minimum of the night 32^*7. The mean range 
of the thermometer is from 51^*04 to 19^*58. The 
highest temperature ever registered is 57°'5 ; the lowest 
5^. The majority of the nights are more or less frosty. 

The month of January was very mild in the follow- 
ing years of the series over which my observations 
extend; viz. 1831, 1843, 1844, 1845, and 1846, the 
last four being four years in succession. In 1847, 
January was very cold, with an unusual prevalence of 
Easterly winds. 

The mean height of the barometer is 29*899 inches. 
The mean range is 1*484 inches. The full range 
exceeds that of any other month, the greatest elevations 
as well as the greatest depressions of the mercurial 
column both occurring in this. The greatest recorded 

* '^Calendar of Periodic Fhenom^na in Natural Histoxy, as 
observed in the Neighbourhood of Swaffham Bolbei^" O^mt- 

vatiom %n Natural Histori/, pp. 366-412. 
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height is 30-880 inches; the lowest 28*148 inches; 
the difference being 2*737 inches. 

The prevailing winds for the month are those £rom 
the S.-W. and W.-N. qnarters, the former being raflier 
in excess (rf the latter. Sharp weather, with frost of 
any continuance, is generally the result of the wind 
passing on to N.-B., and settling itself in that qoarter: 
sometimes, however, severe cold prevails with N. West- 
erly winds alone, as in January 1841. If the month 
be an extremely mild one, it is due to the almost ex- 
clusive prevalence of Westerly and S.Westerly winds. 

The fall of rain and snow is moderate in respect of 
quantity, though there may be many wet days. The 
mean fall is 1-452 inches. The quantity never equsis 
that which sometmies occurs in other months ; that is 
to say, the greatest known fall, which is 2*813 inches, 
is less than that of any other. The least known fall is 
•360 inches. 

Violent thunder-storms sometimes, though not very 
often, happen in this, as in the other winter months* 
Such a storm occurred on the 3rd of January, 1811, in 
the interval (of a few days only) between two periods 
of sharp frost, and on the occasion of the wind, which 
had been previously S.W., shifting rather suddenly to 
N.W» This January was one of the coldest in the 
whole series. 

The number of periodic phenomena in the vegetable 
world, speaking of the Phanerogamia only, that first 
show themselves in this month is very limited. The 
following shrubs and plants, however, if the weathar be 
not very severe, open their flowers in about the follow- 
ing order. Fuixe (Ulex europaus), on a mean of 
deven years, on the 18th; Mesereon {Daphne meu* 
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reum), about the 22nd ; Hazel {Corylus aveliana), and 
Hepatica {HquUiea triloba), on a mean of eleven and 
nine years respectively^ on the 25 tb ; Winter Aconite 
{Eranthis hiemalis), on a mean of ten years^ on the 
26th; Stinking Hellebore {HeUeborus foeiidus), and 
Jhisj {Bellis perenmis), on a mean of twelve and eleven 
years respectively, on the 28th ; and the Sno^^d^()J> 
( Galanthus nivalis), on a mean of twelve years, on the 
SOth. These species at least are among those most 
characteristic of the month. The only shrub that 
ordinarily comes into leaf so early in the year is the 
pale perfoliate Honeysuckle (LomiceTa aqnifolium), 
about the 15th« 

February. — A very uncertain months sometimes mild, 
with a delicious foretaste of spring, at other times cold, 
with sharp frosts and cutting winds. The mean tem- 
perature is 38 '25. This slight accession of heat, com- 
pared with the mean of January, is almost entirely during 
tlie day, the mean maximum rising to 43^*4, while the 
minimum of tlie nighty only 33 " 1 , is scarcely liiglier than 
that of last month. The mean range of the thermometer 
is from 58^*58 to 22^*81. The highest temperature ever 
registered is 61°*5 ; the lowest 13°. This month was 
coldest in 1838, when the mean temperature fell to 
31^*3, and warmest in 1846, when it rose to 44°. 

The mean height of the barometer is 29*874 inches. 
The mean range is 1*345 inches. The greatest recorded 
height is 30*866 inches ; the lowest 28*684 inches. 

Westerly and S.Westerly winds still prevail, as in 
last month, more than those from any other quarter. 
But the Northerly, taken as a whole, preponderate over 
the Southerly, the W.-N. and the N.-E. being in 
neai'ly equal proportions. The E.-S. winds which 
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sometimes occuTy would seem to belong to a trausitioDal 
state of weatber^ between the breaking-ap of frost and 
the return to mild. The S, Westerly winds are attended 
by mild and generally wet weather. When N.£asterly 
winds prevail^ the weather is usually cold and very dry, 
with a clear atmosphere, and shurp frosts at night. 
If with the sanie winds there prevail^ as sometimes 
happens, cold damp weather, with thick mists, and 
rain or snow at intervals, it is probably due to an upper 
current from the S.W. Such weather occurred in 
February 1841. 

The quantity of rain that falls this month rather 
exceeds, on the average, that of January. The mean 
quantity is 1*502 inches. The greatest quantity ever 
measured is 3*212 inches; the least is *270 inches* 

The list of plants that ordinarily flower in this 
month is somewhat larger than that of the last ; still 
there are not many, either among the wild or cultivated 
species, by which it is particularly characterized; and 
which are at tiie same time of general occurrence. Hie 
following, however, may be mentioned. The Spurge- 
Laurel {Daphne hureola) flowers, on an average of 
twelve years, on the 5th ; the Wild Primrose (Primula 
vulgaris), and the Butcher^s Broom [Ruscus aculeatm), 
during the second week ; the Ked Dead Nettle {Larnhm 
purpureum), the Dandelion {Taraxacum officinale), and 
the Spring Crocus {firocus vemus), on an average of 
from eight to ten years, during the third; the Lesser 
Periwinkle {Vhea minor), the Alder and the Yew, each 
on an average of twelve years, during the last week. 

The leafing season is very little more advanced than 
last month. The 'Elder {Sambueus nigra), which is one 
of the earliest of shrubs in this respect^ comes into leai^ 
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an an average of twelve years^ on the 14th, and the 
Common Honeysuckle {Lvnicera periciymenum), on an 
average of six yearo^ on the 18th. These are the only 
two species which^ in ordinary seasoiis, leaf in ie- 
bruary. 

March. — The mean temperature of this month is 
41^*7, advancing nearly 3^ degrees upon that of the 
last. The mean maximum of the day is 48°*2; the 
mean minimmn of the night 85^. The mean range 
of the thermometer is from 58^-71 to 28^*66. The full 
range for twenty years, commencing with 1830, and 
terminating with I849j is greater than in any other 
month, the highest temperature recorded being 69^, 
and the lf)\vest 7°. ^ 

The mean height of tlie barometer is 29*905 mches. 
The mean range is 1'263 inches. The greatest recorded 
height is 30-704 inches; the lowest 28*625 inches. 

The notoriously cold winds of March are mostly from 
the N.W. or N.E.; and Northerly winds as a whole 
prevail over the Southerly in the ratio of six to five. 
These winds are of great service in drying up the 
superabundant moisture of the two preceding months^ 
and thereby fitting the ground for the operations of 
the farmer. The equinoctial gales generally occur 
some time between the middle and the end of the 
month, blowing from the S.W. and N,W* by turns, 
and often breaking up the winter, and introducing 
milder weather. 

The mean rain-fall is 1*683 inches. The greatest 
quantity ever measured is 2*90 inches ; the least *540 
inch. 

Judged by its average eharactery the weatW of this 
month is cold and ehangeable, with moderate wet, in 

s 
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the form of showers, often of hail or snow, alternating 
with dry frost. In some yearSj however^ it has vexy 
much departed from the type. 

Thus in 1835^ March very wet, the fall of rain 
nearly equalling 3 inches. In 1637 it was very cold, 
with a mean temperatare 6 degrees bdow the average^ 
and the thermometer in one instance falling to 
In 1845 it was still colder than in 1837^ with a mean 
temperature 7 degrees below the average, and only 
2^'83 above the freeeing-point: on one oecasioii the 
thermometer actually fell to 7 decrrees. In 1841, on 
the contrary, March was very fine, with a high mean 
temperatare more than 5 degrees above the average, 

and the wind generally from the S.W. The last week 
in March 1830^ though previous to the commencement 
of my series of nineteen years, may be mentioned as 
unusually hot^ the temperature on two days rising to 
67° and respectively. 

The periodic phenomena of this month, as r^ards 
the leafing of trees and shrabs, and the flowering of 
plants, increase in number consickrably. The leafing 
season, however^ can hardly be said to begin, generally^ 
till near the middle of the month, — ^the first species 
being the Gooseberry {Ribes grossularia), which, taking 
the mean of twelve years, leafs on the 13th. This 
is followed by the Syringa {PhUade^kus emmarius). 
Lilac {Syringa vulgaris). Dog-rose {Rosa eamna), and 
Black Currant {Ribes nigrum), which come into leaf 
about the third week; and these by the White-thorn 
{Cratoffug owyaeantka). Bed Currant {Sibes rubrum), 
Privet {Ligustrum vulgar e), Bramble (Ruhus firuH" 
cosuajj Hazel {Conjlus aveUana), and Mealy-tree (Fi- 
burnum kmiana), which come into leaf during the last 
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week. The Horse-chestnut {JEscului hijipocastmum), 
on an average of twelve years, leafr on the Slat. 

The principal plants, whose mean time of flowering 
18 during the present month, are as follows : — Pilewoil 
(Rammeuhu flearia), Marah-marigold {Caltha palustris), 
HHiite ])ead*nettle (Lemdum album), Whidow-grass 
{Draba vema)j and Sweet Violet {Viola odorata), flower, 
aa an average of from nine to twelve years, in the 
course of the first week. The Aprieot {Armeniaea vul- 
garis), the Peach {Persica vulgaris), Common Coltsfoot 
{Tiissilago farfara), and Daffodil {Narcissus pseudonar' 
etsfitf), on a mean of ten or twelve years, during the 
second week. The Corchorus {Kerria japonica)^ the 
Aspen {Populm iremula), and the Elm (Ukms cam- 
pestris), the last on a mean of twelve years, daring the 
third week. The White Poplar {Papubts alba), Dog's 
Mercury {Mercurialis peremnis), Gooseberry {Ribes 
grosaiidaria), Cowshp {Priamla verts), and Hairy Viokst 
( Viola birta), on a mean, varying in the different species 
from five to eleven years, during the last week. 

Oats and barley are generally sown, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Swaffham Balbeck, about the third week 
of this mouth, — the sowing of the first preceding by a 
&w days that of the second* 

AprU. — The mean temperature of this month is 
45°*88, being about 4 degrees higher than that of 
March. In both months the accession of heat is still 
chiefly during the day as in February. The mean max- 
imum of the day is 68^-7 ; the mean minimum of the 
night 37^"9. The mean range of the thermometer is 
from QT' Si to ST'^'Se* The highest temperature re- 
eorded is reP-b ; the lowest 28^ 

The mean height of the barometer is 29 842 inches. 

s2 
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The mean range is I'OGl inches. The greatest re- 
corded height Ib 80*526 inches; the lowest 28-&66 
inches. The same cold winds prevail as in March^ the 
N.-E. class being at a maximum in this month. 

The quantity of rain is rather less than that of either 
of the two preceding months, the mean fall being 
1*470 inches. Tiic greatest quantity ever measured 
was 3*765 mches^ ui 1846; the least quantity '2IO 
inchj iu 1844, 

The weather is generally very changeable this month, 
with frequent cold showers from the north-west : there 
is often a recurrence of sharp frosts at night, cutting 
the early fruits and tender vegetables. OccasionaDy, 
though rarely, very steady, and even Lot weather pre- 
vails throughout the month. Such was the case in 
April 1840, when the mean temperature rose to 48^, 
In 1844, April was still more remarkably fine and dry, 
with a mean temperature nearly 5 degrees above the 
averagei the wind being mostly from the S«W. The 
country was so parched with drought, that the 'grass 
did not grow, and the farmers in some places were 
unable to get their barley into the ground. 

The leafing season is now at its height, by far the 
greater number of shrubs and trees putting forth their 
fohage in this month. Takmg the average of a number 
of years, varying from five to twelve in difiierent cases, 
the following order is observed by the principal species: — 
The Peach, Larch, Crab [Pyrus malus), Apricot, Cherry, 
Barberry {Berberii vulgaris), Black*thom, Common ^hn, 
and Laburnum ( Cytisius labwrmm)^ come into leaf during 
the first week; — the Pear, llaspberry. Birch, Aider, 
Idme, Sycamore, and Wild Guelder-rose {V^nammn 
opuhts), during the second week;— the Maple^ Horn* 
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beam (Carpinus betulus), and White Poplar [Populus 
alba), during the third week;— the Beech^ Dogwood 
{Comm sanguinea), Walnut^ Wych Elm {Ulnrns mon- 

tana), and Ash {Frawitias excelsior)^ during the last 
week« 

The list of plants that come into flower this month 

is mucli extended beyond that of last. Among the 
species most characteristic of it^ and cither generally 
met with^ or common in gardens^ may be mentioned 
the Ground-ivy [Nepeta glechoma). Box {Buams semper^ 
virens)y Crown-Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis), Lung- 
wort {Pubnanaria officinalis), Flum^ and Blackthorn^ 
which generally open during the first week. The 
Wood Anemone (Anemone nemorosa), Laurel {Prurms 
laurocerasus), Fear, Ash, HeartVease ( Viola, tricolor). 
Field Wood-rush {Luzula eampestris). Bed Currant, 
and Cherry, iiuvver during the second week ; — the 
Strawberry-leaved Cinquefoil (Poientilla Jragariasirum), 
Dog- Violet {Viola canina). Black Currant, Meadow 
Lady^s-smock [Cardamine pratensis), Wild Chervil {An- 
thnscus sylvestris), Fritillary (Fritillaria meleagris), 
Pasque-flower {Anemone pubaHlla), and Wood Crow- 
foot (Ranunculus aurieomus), during the third week ; — 
the Jack-by-the-hedge (Aiiiaria officinalis). Butter-bur 
{Petasites vulgaris), Buttercup {Ranunculus bulbosus). 
Blue-bell (Agrapkisnuians), Strawberry (Fragariavesca), 
Crab, Barberry, Germander Speedwell ( Veronica chanu^- 
drys). Sycamore, Maple^ Lilac, and Cuckow-pint {Arum 
maculaium), during the last week. 

May, — The weather in this month is usually genial, 
with the hrst indications of summer. The mean tem- 
perature is 53^*14, being more than 7 degrees above 
that of April. The mean maximum is 62°*5 ; the mean 
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imuimum 43^*9. The highest temperature recorded 
is 88^*5 ; the lowest 26^. In some seasons May has 
been as hot as^ if not hotter, than any other month 
in the year ; — as iu 1 833, when the mean temperature 
rose to 60^*2^ being 7 degrees above the average. Also 
in the years 1847 and 1848, the mean temperature of 
this month was verv Inirli. In other seasojis, however, 
very nippiug Irosts occur m this mouthy — sometimes as 
late as the last week,— causing great injury to all tender 
garden plants and vegetables, as well as to the youog 
shoots of the forest trees. Among the latter, walnuts, 
beeches, and ash, from the circnmstance of their leafing 
later than other trees, appear to suffer most. Instances 
of this unseasonable cold occurred particularly in 1831 
and 1888, In the latter year, the Uiermometer, on the 
15th and 16th of this month, fell to 26^ and 27^ 
respectively; and the frost of these two nights, fol- 
lowed by other frosts of less seventy, had the effect of 
so completely destroying all the young foliage, that the 
leaves and shoots, which had been newly put forth, 
appeared as if burnt, and, after banging upon the 
branches awhile in a withered state, fell to the ground, 
where they were blown about by the wind, and drifted 
into heaps, the same as in autumn. The trees, in the 
meantime, being thus stripped of their first attire, re- 
mained almost naked till midsummer, when new shoots 
and foliage were put forth. The woods from this cause 
presented the most dreary aspect all the first part of 
the summer that I ever witnessed'*'. 

* The fiost lhat occoned in May 1831 was £sur more sevm 
in some other parts of England than at Swaffham Bnlbeck. 

At Edmonton, on theOth of that month, the temperalui c dimug 
the night is said to have fallen to 20^, being six degrees lower 
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In aome years^ without the occunrence of any frosts of 

consequence, the mean temperature of May is yet so low 
as very much to retard vegetation ; and when combined 
with a cold April, the large forest trees have been 
known to continue bare, as in winter, to quite the cud 
of the month. Such was the case in 1837, in which 
year the mean temperature of May was only 48^*2. 

The mean height of the barometer is 29*958 inches, 
being higher than the mean of any other month in the 
year*. The mean range is *897inch. The greatest height 
recorded is 80-572 inches; the lowest is 29*056 inches. 

The quantity of rain is 1*768 inches. The greatest 
quantity ever measured in this month is 4*60 inches ; 
the least quantity *234 inch. The former occurred in 
May 1843; the latter in 1848. ^ 

The prevailing winds are from the S.-W. and N.-E, 
quarters^ the latter being nearly equal to those of April« 

With respect to periodic phenomenal the following 
species of plants may be selected from among the 
greatly increased number now in flower, as most regular 
in their time of opening, and best characterizing this 
month, when the weather does not run into extremes. 
The Mealy-tree ( Viburnum lantam), the Horse-chestnut, 
Black Medick {Medicoffo b^mUna), Bugle {Ajuga rep- 
tans), Herb-Robert (Geranium robertianum). Woodruff 
(A^erula odorata), the White-thorn, £ed Clover, and 
Mountain-ash, on an average of several years, open 
their flowers during the first week. The Common 
Fumitory (Fumaria officinalis), Bitter Winter-cress 

than it had been in the same month, at that place, for forty 
years. — Encycl. Mctrop. (Art. Meteorology). 
' * According to Belville, the highest barometric mean at 
Greenwich oocuis in June, — See Manuai o/JBaromder, p. 18* 
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(Barbarea vufyaris), Marsh Valerian {Valenana diaiicd)^ 

Lesser Burnet [Poterium sanguis arha), Celandiiie [Chelu 
donium majus), Milk-wort {Folygala vulgaris), Labur- 
nam, Comfrey {Symphyttm officinak), Lily of the 
Valley, En^^lisli Clary {Salvia verbmacea), and Colum- 
bine {^Aquxlegia vulgaris), flower during the second 
week* The Star of Bethlehem (Ormthogidum umbeUa- 
turn), Fseony^ Solomon's Seal {CannHiUaria multiflora), 
Upright Crowfoot {Manunculus acris), Tway blade {lAs- 
tera ovaia), Monkshood {Acomium tug^Uus), Silver* 
weed {PotenHlla ansermi), the Holly, and Bagged 
Robin {Lychnis flos-cuculi), tiower during the third 
week. The Raspberry, White Clover {Trifolium repens). 
White Campion {Lycknis ffetpertina), Herb-Bennet 
(Gew/i urbanum), Bird's-foot Trefoil [Lotus cortiiculatus), 
Mouse-ear liawkweed (Uieracium piioseUa), Guelder- 
loae. Ox-eye-daisy {Chrysanthemum teueanthemum), 
Hound's-tongue (Cynoglossum officinale), Bryony (5ry- 
onia dioica), and Syringa {PAUadelphus coronarius), 
flower during the last week. 

There are a few trees whose mean time of leafing is 
not till this month. The Fig, the Vine, and the Oak, 
generally come into leaf just at the beginning of it : the 
Plane {Platanm orienialis) not till the end of the first 
week ; the Mulberry not till towards the end of the third. 

June. — The mean temperature oi this month is 59^*25, 
being an advance upon the last of six degrees. The 
mean maximum is 68°; the mean minimum 50°*9. 
The highest temperature recorded is 86^; the lowest 
35^. Though the weather in some years is fine and 
settled throughout, as well as hot, in others it is very 
changeable^ with a great deal of rain in the form of 
hard showers. It was of the former character in 1846 
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aud 1846, the mean temperature ot J uue 1846 exceeding 
the average by at least 5 degrees. 

Sometimes very cool and cheerless weather occurs, 
though not particularly wet; as in June 1841, wlicn 
the mean temperature of eight consecutive days during 
the first ha]f of the month did not exceed 49^^ that of 
the whole mouth being 4 degrees below the average. 
June 1843 was equally cold^ with a similarly low mean 
temperature* 

Frosts soTiictimcs occur m this inonth^ as shown by 
the radiatmg thermometer placed on or near the ground. 
Such was the case in 1849, when, on the night of the 
13th, the temperature of the grass fell more than two 
degrees below the freezing-point. 

The mean height of the barometer is 29*902 inches. 
The mean range is *881 inch. The greatest height 
recorded is 30*510 inches; the lowest is 29*141 inches. 

The mean fall of rain is 2*035 inches. The greatest 
quantity ever measured is 4*022 inches; the least 
quantity is -550 inch. The former occurred in June 
1841 J the latter in 1834. 

The prevailing winds are from the S.-W. and W.-N. 
There is often a constant oscillation of the wmd from 
one to the other of these two quarters, especially during 
diangeable weather, as described in a former part of 
this work (396). 

A violent storm of hail and wind occurred on the 
5th of Jime, 1831 ; and an extremely violent wind on 
the 11th of June, 1833. 

The periodic phenomena of this month in the vege- 
table kingdom are extremely numerous, it being the 
chief flowering month for plants. The following species, 
mosit of them very common, be^t mark the progress of the 

s5 
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mouthy by the order in which they successively open 
their tiowers : — The Elder (^Sambucm nigra), on an 
average of twdve yean, flowers on the Ist day of the 
month. The Red Poppy {Papaverrhceas), Cow-parsnep 
{Heracleum sphondylium) , Rye, Deadly Nightshade 
{Airqpa beliadonna). Spotted Orchis {Orckis maadata). 
Bladder Campion (Silme inflata), and Saintfoin (Ono- 
hrychia sativa), flower iu the course of the first week. 
The Common Honeysuckle (Lonkera pericfymemm). 
Common Vetch (Ficta Moiwa), Dogwood (Ccmus san^ 
guinea), Small Bindweed {Convolvulus arvensis), Dog- 
Rf)>n {Rosa canina), Yellow Flag {Iris pseudacorw)^ 
Mallow (Maha syheHris), Wild Thyme {Thymm ser-* 
pyllum), Great Snapdragon [AntirrhinunL majus), Hedge 
Woundwort {Stachys syivatica), Great Hedge Bedstraw 
(Galium nwUiya), flower in the course of the second 
week. Black Knapweed {Centaurea nigra), Meadow 
Crane's-bill {Geranium pratense), Corn-cockle {Lychnis 
giihago), Water Betony {Serophularia aquaiica)^ Bee- 
Orchis {Ophrys apifera), Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea), 
and Stone-crop {Sedum acre), tiower during the third 
week. Wheats Stinking Horehound (Ballota nigra), 
French Willow«faerb {Epilobium angustifolium), Privet, 
Field Scabious (Knautia arvensis), Kound-leaved Bell- 
flow{;r {Campanula rottmdijolia), Millefoil {Achillea miU 
lefoUum), Meadow-sweet {^m^aa nbnaria), and Agri- 
mony {Agrimonia eupatoria)^ ilower during the last week. 

Meadow hay is cut at- Swatiham Bulbeck, on an 
average of twelve years, on the 11th of Jone. Straw- 
berries ripen, on an average, on the 22nd, and Cherries 
a few days later. 

Jtdif. — ^This is on the whole the hottest month in the 
year^ though the difference between it and August is but 
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trifling. The mean temperature is G2°-2, bciug about 
8 degrees higher than that of June. The mean daily 
Tnaximnm is 70^*8; the mean minimum of the night 
58^*2. This latter is higher than that of any other 
months excepting August, the warmest nights occurring 
in these two months : consequently, at this season the 
increase of the mean temperature is derived mainly from 
that of the night. The mean range of the thermometer 
is from 80°-61 to42'^*79. The highest temperature re- 
corded is 93'' ; the lowest 86^* July 1 846 and July 1847 

were both very hot, tlic mean temperature of tlie Ibrmer 
exceeding the average by 4 degrees. July 1840 and J uly 
1841 were both very cold, the mean temperature in each 
instance being 3 degrees or more below the average. 
The weather in this mouth is more often wet or change- 
able, than fine or settled : when changeable, with a high 
temperature, thunder-storms often ensue. 

The mean height of the barometer is 29*934 inches. 
The mean range is *752 inch, being less than in any 
other month of the year. The greatest height recorded 
is 30*400 inches; the lowest is 29*205 inches. 

The mean fall of rain is 2 008 inches. The greatest 
quantity ever measured is 3*720 inches ; the least quan- 
tity IS '680 inch. 

The prevailing winds are from the N.W., but the 
S.Westerly arc likewise considerable, especially in rainy 
seasons. The wind is much disposed at such times to 
oscillate between the S.-W. and W.-N, quarters, as in 
last ipAonth ; sometimes running as far each way as S* 
and N. respectively. When rain occurs from the N. W. 
or N., it is principally in the forui of hard showers or 
storms : continued wet from the same points is attended 
either by a low barometer or a low temperature. 
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The periodic phenomena of this month are as nu- 
merous as in the last. The flowermg of plants^ whidi 
keeps contimially increasing from the commencement <tf 
the year, now attains its maximum. I confine myself to 
mentioning the following species^ as some of those which 
are most characteristic of the months and which ordina- 
rily flower in the order in which they are here giveo. 
Blackberry {Rubus fruticoms), Lime {Ttiia europ^ea). 
Ragwort {Senecio jacabaa), St. JohnVwort {Hifperieum 
perforatum), White Lily {lAlnm eandiAm), and White 
Jasuiiue {Jasminum officinale), llowcr during the first 
week. Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus latifolius), Great Bind- 
weed (Coaoohfubig Mptum), Succory [Cieharium intybus), 
Cat-mint (Nepeta cataria). Purple Loosestrife [Ly thrum 
salicaria), Traveller's Joy {Clematis viialba), Vervain 
( Verbena officinalis), and Large-flowered St. John's-wort 
(Hypericum calycinum), during the second week. Great 
Willow-herb {Epilobium hirstUum),V^ hite Poppy [Papaver 
immferum), Eye-bright {Eupkratia officinalis). Tutsan 
(Hypericum tmirosmnm), Cotton-thistle {Onopordum 
acanthmm), Square-stalked St. John's-wort (Hypericum 
quadrangubm), Spear-thistle (Cardmts lanceoiatus), and 
Small Teasel (Dipsacus pUosus), during the third week. 
Hemp-acrimony (Eupatorium cannabinum), Flea-bane 
(Pulicaria dysenterica), Burdock (Arctium lappa), Wild 
Teasel (Dipsacus sylvesiris). Hairy Mint (Mentha satica), 
Calamint (Calamintha officinalis], and Gipsy-wort (iy- 
copus europmis), during the last week. 

Currants, Raspberries, and Gooseberries, ripen at 
Swaffham Bulbeck on an average of years, during the 
first week of this month; Apricots in the last week. 

August. — ^Thia month in the long run partakes very 
much of the same character as the last. The mean 
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temperature is 61°'74; the meau maximum of the day 
70^ ; and the mimmam of the night 58^'2| this la0t 
being the same as that of July. The mean range of the 

thermometer is from 79°-47 to 43°13. The highest 
temperature recorded is 88^ ; the lowest 38^. 

In 1842 and 1846^ this month was remarkable for 
its high temperature, exceeding the average, in the 
former of these two years, by 5 degrees. In 1844 and 
1845, August was cold and changeable, with much wet ; 
in the latter year, the temperature was 4 degrees below 
the average, and the harvest very backward^ not com- 
mencing till the 18th ; this was also the season of the 
first appearance of the potatoe-disease. Frosts very 
rarely, though they do sometimes, occur in this month 
(93). 

The mean height of the barometer is 29*872 inches. 

The mean range is '860 mch. The greatest height 
recorded is 30*371 inches, being exceeded by that of 
every other month in the year. The lowest recorded 
is 29*106 inches. The winds arc mucli the same as 
in the last month, or chiefly irom West to North. 

The quantity of rain that falls in this month is very 
variable in different years, more so, according to my own 
observations of seventeen years, than in any other. Ex- 
ceedingly heavy storms of rain and hail sometimes occur, 
as during the awful tempest that did so much damage 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge in August 1843, 
before spoken of (377). August 1833 was likewise 
remarkable for a great fall of rain, amounting to more 
than 2 inches, that took place on the la^t two days of 
the month, accompanied by a hurricane of wind (319). 
In other seasons, however, the weather is steady through- 
out, and very little rain falls at ail. The mean quantity 
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is 2'476 inches* The greatest quantity ever measured 
IS 6*766 inches; the least qnantity *210 inch. 

The periodic phenomena of this month, connected 
with the vegetable worlds are few compared with those 
of June and July« The flowering season of plants is 

oil the decline, and there is but a limited number of 
indigenous species, which now open for the iirst time. 
Among these the following may be enumerated : — ^Wild 
Angelica {Angelica sylvestris), Wormwood {Arteinuia 
a^WTt/Atiim), Large 'flowered Hemp-nettle {Galeopsis ver^ 
rieolor)f Mugwort {Artemma vulgaru)^ Carline-thistle 
{CarUna mlfforis). Purple Melic-grass (MoUnia earulea) , 
Bed Gooseioot (Chenopodium rubrum), Soapwort {Sigr^o- 
tuaria officinalis), Devil^s<*bit Scabious {ScMosa niedsa). 
Tansy (Tameeiummlgare), Woolly-headed Thistle (Cor- 
duu8 eriophoruis), and Autumnal Gentian [Gentiana ama- 
reUa). These furnish a succession of species^ the first 
three or four flowering, on an average of years^ quite 
at the commencement of the month, the last two seldom 
much before the end of it. Peaches ripen, on an ave- 
rage^ at Swaffham Bulbeck on the 31st. 

September. — Belville remarks that this month "wavers 
between summer and autumn.^^ Occasionally hot 
summer weather is protracted quite to the end of it, as 
in 1882, when the thermometer rose above 70° for six 
successive days durmg the last week. In 1S4^, also, 
the temperature was 4 degrees above the mean, this 
latter being 66^*94. In 1845 and 1847, on tiie other 
hand, September was very cold, with an average tem- 
perature more than 4° below the mean. 

Frosts — ^speaking now of cases in which the tempera* 
ture of the air, to the height of at least 10 feet above 
the ground, falls below the freezing-point— are not 
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unfrequent at Swaffham Bulbeck in this months though 
more often they do not occur till the nesct. The mean 

maximum temperature of the day is 65°*2 ; the mean 
mmimum 49°- 5. The mean range of the thermometer 
is from 74^''6^ to SGP-B^. The highest temperature^ 
ever registered is 80*^*6 ; the lowest 28^. 

The mean height of the barometer is 29*899 inches* 
The mean range is '892 inch. The greatest height re* 
c<Nrded is 30*541 inches; the lowest 28*990 inches. The 
winds are much as in August and July, except that 
generally towards the end of the mouthy the equinoctial 
gales occur^ blowing mostly from the W. or S.W. 

The average quantity of rain is 2*164 inches. The 
greatest quantity ever measured in this month is 3*926 
inches j the least quantity '271 inch. 

The number of plants that fhrst flower in this month 
is greatly reduced. The Meadow-saffron (Colchicum au» 
tumtude) flowers in gardens early in the first week : the 
Ivy, which is most characteristic of the month, flowers at 
Swaiiiiain Bulbeck, on an average of eleven years, (jii the 
26th. The Laurestine (Fi^timum tinus) also generally 
during the last week. The approach of autumn is indi- 
cated by the commencement of the fall of the leaf, in the 
Lime, Wych Elm and Sycamorej about the third week. 

Oc^ofrer.— The mean temperature of this month, which 
falls nearly 7^ below that of September, is 60^*17, ap- 
proaching more nearly to the mean of the whole year 
than that of any other month. The mean maximum of 
the day is 66^*2; the mean minimum of the night 
43^*9. The mean range of the thermometer is froui 
66^*08 to 31^*42. The highest temperature ever regis- 
tered is 74"^; the lowest 26^ October 1831 was very 
warm with a mean temperature of 66^*2^ nearly equal- 
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Ung that of September, and with only one night of very 

slight frost. Ill each of the two years 1835 and 1842, 
on the contrary, October was very cold, with a mean 
^ temperatnie of only 46^^ more than 10^ less than in 
1831, and attended in 1842 by a great prevalence of 
northerly winds. 

The mean height of the barometer for October ia 
29'847 inches. The mean range is 1*885 inches. The 
greatest height recorded is 30*718 inches; the lowest 
28*770 inches. The winds are variablcj but those from 
the S.-W. quarter rather preponderate. 

October is in general the wettest month in the year, 
the mean iall of rain, which equals 2*575 inches, ex* 
ceeding that of any other. The wet is often excessive, 
amounting to more than i inches^ and much interferiiijj 
with the sowing of wheats which, though usually done 
in Cambridgeshire in this month, in some seasons it has 
been found necessary to defer, in consequence of the 
continued rams, to the beginning of November. 

The greatest quantity of rain ever measured was in 
October 1 841 , when it amounted to 4*888 inches, coming 
almost entirely from the S.W. The quantity was nearly 
as great in 1843 and 1844, both years more than 
4 inches ; but there was this difference between them, 
that, while in the latter year the rain was j^rincipalK 
from the S. W., with a mean temperature of nearly 50^, in 
1848, on the contrary, there was a prevalence of norths 

eily winds, and the mean temperature only 47*^*5. 

The driest October in my series of years was that of 
1834, when the rain amounted to scarc^y more than an 
inch. October 1845 was also very dry, the quantity 
being only 1*101 inches, and hardly any falling after 
the first ten days : the ground became hard^ and the 
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roads dusty, as in the middle of summer, and farmers 
could not, in this exceptional instance, prepare their 
land for wheat-sowing on account of the drought. 

The last week in October 1836 was remarkable for 
its severity, there being sharp frosts at nighty and a 
beavy drifting Ml of snow^ which lay on the ground to 
the (le})th of several inches for days afterwards. I never 
remiDilK r any such snow as this so early in the season 
before. Newmarket Heath was so covered with snow 
(it being the time of the races) that it was actually 
found necessary to sweep the course before the horses 
could run. A great deal of fruit was still ungatheredj 
and the apples in many places were hanging upon the 
trees, coated with snow. 

The flowering season — as regards those species of 
indigenous plants that naturally first open in October^- 
is perhaps at its minnimin in this month. Among the 
phanerogamous plants, which alone I here speak of^ 
there is scarce any to be noticed^ except the Strawberry* 
tree [ArbutiLS unedo), (and that of course in Cambridge- 
shire only in shrubberies and gardens) fiow ering^ on an 
average^ about the second week. The chief periodic 
phenomena characteristic of the month, in the vegetable 
world, are the altered tints of the foliage of forest treeS| 
and the fall of the leaf^ the latter becoming more and 
more general as the autumn advances. The Horse- 
chestnut, Wahiut, Birch and Maple, begin generally to 
shed their leaves in the first week ; the Beech, White 
Poplar, Cherry, Ash, Aspen, and Lombardy Poplar, 
during the second ; the Hazel, Virginian Creeper, and 
White-thorn dunng the third ; the Elm (old trees at 
least), on an average of years^ not till quite the end of 
the month. The Lime, which is earlier in losing its 
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leaves than most other trees, is stripped in the avenue 
at Bottisham Hall, taking the mean of seven years^ on 
the 18th. Wheat-aowing begins^ on the same average^ 

ou the 7th. 

Nuvenider^ — The mean temperature of this montii^ 
which has at least an equal fall to that of September, is 
42°*67. It varies less from year to year, or has a lesa 
range than that of any other month. The mean maxi- 
mum of the day is 48^ ; the mean minimum of the 
night 37^*4 . The mean range of the thermometer is 
from 57°'92 to 26^*79. The highest temperature ever 
registered is 62^; the lowest 24^. Frost is seldom se- 
Tere or continues for more than a few nights together. 

The mean height of the bai )ineter is 29*803 inches, 
and descends to a minimum in this month. The mean 
range is 1*349 inches. The greatest elevation recorded 
is 80'587 indies ; the lowest 28-510 inches. S.West- 
erly wmds prevail, and often blow with considerable 
violence ; increasing, in respect of frequency, upon those 
of October. 

The weather is usually changeable and unsettled, 
with much rain, the atmosphere very damp and ottsa 
nearly saturated with moisture. From this latter cir- 
cumstance thick fogs are frequent, upon any sudden 
shift of the wind to a colder quarter. The mean 
rain-fall is 1*908 inches. The greatest quantity ever 
registered is 3*645 inches; the least quantity *921 
inch. 

The instances most exceptional to the ordinary cha* 

racter of this month, were those of November 1845, 
1846 and 1847, three Novembers in succession, which 
were all remarkable for their high temperature and fine 
steady weather prevailing for the greater part of the 
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mouth. The first two of them were both very dry, 
that of 1846 especially so, when S.£a8terly winds predo- 
minated; and the roads were dusty as in March to a late 
period. Also from the great droughty the leaves con- 
tinued upon the trees for a considerable time after they 
had withered^ — not falling to the gronnd immediately^ 
as ordinarily takes place, the moij^tiire being insufficient 
to induce decay and separation of the leaf-stalks from 
the branches. This gave the trees a very unusual ap- 
pearance. The mean temperature of thi« month (Nov. 
1B46) was 45° '5, being about 3^ above the average. 

The flowering season is quite at an end in this month, 
and the successive stripping of the trees and shrubs is 
the only periodic phenomenon m the vegetable king- 
dom. The Elm and Oak are the last to become bare, 
and these having lost all their leaves, the trees are 
everywhere stripped, on an average of years, about the 
last day of the month. 

December. — ^In the long run, the weather of this 
month is much oftener mild than severe in Cambridge- 
shire. The mean temperature is 89^*19, its fall being 
scarcely half that of either of the two preceding months* 
The mean inaxirmnii ut" the day is 43°*5 ; the mean 
minimiiTn of the night 'do^^'l . The mean range of the 
thermometer is from 54^-4 to S4^*23. The highest 
temperature ever registered is 58*^*; the lowest 15°. 
Very sharp frosts, or lasting for more than two or three 
nights together, are the exception — not the rule. On 
the average^ half, or rather more than half, the nights 
in the month are frosty. 

• On December 13, 1842, and also on December 23, 1843, the 
thermometer rose to 60° at the Cambridge Obser\'atory. (Carnb, 
Chron, Dec. 13, 1860.) 
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Out of nineteen Decembers, eleven have been mild, 
with a mean temperature varying from one to six de> 
^rees above the average ; eight oold^ or with a mean 
tcmperatuie below the average, but only three very 
severe. The mildest were those of 1833, 1842, and 
1848, in each of which the mean temperatmre was nearly 
45°*, attended by Westerly and S.Westerly winds, with 
scarce any frost, and not much wet. In the latter two 
inetances the weadier was remarkably fine as well as 
mild, and on Dec. 24th, 1843, butterffies were on wing, 
and birds singing as in spring. 

The severest Decembers were those of 1840, 184*4, 
and 1846. In the former two the mean temperature 
of the month was hardly above freezing-point, and in 
1846 it fell as low as 31^. In all these Decembers 
Easterly and N.Easterly winds prevailed, and sharp 
frost was the result. 

The mean height of the barometer for December is 
29*924 inches. The mean rsnge is 1*845 inches. The 
greatest elevatioii recorded is 30 722 inches; the lowest 
28-388 inches. 

Taking one year with another. Westerly and S.West- 
erly winds predominate. But notwithstanding the de- 
cided prevalence of these winds in ordinary seasons, the 
mean fall of rain at Swaffham Bulbeck would seem by my 
measurements to be less in December than that of any 
other month, being only 1*364 inches. This may per- 

• The mean temperature of December last (1857) at Upper 
Swamswicki near Bath^ was 46^*2, and the mildest within mj 
eiqpexience. A thermometer 4 feet from the ground did not 
fall below 40^ more than six times in the whole month; and not 
untn the night of the BOHh below fieezing-point, the wiwiwii^tti 
then being only 3P. 
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haps arise from the circumstance of these winds having 
ahready parted with their great excess of moistare during 
the rains of the two months preceding. The greatest 

quaiitily of rain ever measured is 2'903 inches in 1845 ; 
the least quantity '183 inch in 1843. This latter is 
the smallest quantity of rain ever registered by me in 

any month diumg the seventeen years for which I 
measured it. 

Heavy falls of snow are not usual in Cambridgeshire^ 

and when they do occur, seldom happen in this month ; 
the only remarkable instance to the contrary was the 
drifting snow on Christmas-day and the day following 
in December 1836, before alluded to (844). 

Occasionally in this month, as well as in January, 
dull monotonous weather prevails for days together, with 
a N.Easterly wind, and a sky thickly clouded, the sun 
never showing itself; the atmosphere is damp and raw, 
though there is little or no actual rain ; — the temperature 
very stationary, low, but not falling, or only just falling, 
to the freezing-point. It is during such unhealthy 
weather that influenza, rheumatism and lumbago fre- 
quently occur ; as in December 1847, when this kind 
of weather continued for ten days without variation, — 
and previously, in January 1837, when influenza was 
general throughout the country to an almost unprece- 
dented degree. 

There are no periodic phenomena, particularly con- 
nected with this month, in that part of £ngland to 
which most of the observations contained in this work 
relate. In very mild winters some few plants^ which 
do not ordiuarily flower before January, open in De- 
cember; but, generally speaking, the vegetable world, 
exclusive uf Ciyptogams, lies now dormant, and to all 
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oatward appearance dead^ though yet in secret collect- 
ing its Tital energies anew, preparatory to again dis- 
playing in succession, on the return of the seasons, 
those numerous species^ which characterize the succes- 
sive months of each year, and which, by the order and 
r( gularity they observe in the times of their appearance, 
no less than by the variety of their forms and colours, 
excite the admiration of eirery reflecting mind, leading it 
up to Him, who is the first source of Nature's choicest 
gifts, and whose watchful Providence upholds all 
things^^ in their courses by the Word of his Power/^ 
''While the earth bemainbth, seed-time and 

HARVEST, AND COLD AND HEAT, AND SUMMER AND 
WINTER, AND DAY AND NXQHT SHALL NOT CEASS^.'^ 

* Gen. viii. v. 22. 
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A. 

Air, drier during a mist than im- 
mediately before the mist 
appears, 206. 

, dry state of the, in spring, 

favourable to the opera- 
tions of husbandry, 112. 

, transparency of the, before 

rain, 2M. 

, wliat determines its hu- 
midity, m 

April, general character of the 
month of, in Cambridgeshire, 
387. 

Atmosphere, blue tint of the, 257. 

, pressure of the, compared 

to a differential thermo- 
meter, 317. 

Atmospheric dust, 224. 

electricity, sources of, 279. 

waves, 146. 

August, general character of the 
month of, in Cambridgeshire, 

m 

B. 

Barometer, best time for consult- 
ing the, m 

, description of the one used 

at Swaffliam Biilbcck,136. 

, extremes of height and 

depression of, not equi- 



distant from the mean, 

Barometer, great elevations and 
great depressions of, sea- 
son when and circum- 
stances under which they 
take place, 142-144. 

, , extend over wide re- 
gions, 14tL 

, greatest and lowest heights 

of, on record, 140, ]AL 

, height of, in connexion 

with the direction of the 
wind, 151. 

, horary oscillations of, 138. 

, mean height of, during 

rainy weather with each 
wind, 1^ 

, mere height of, not a suffi- 
cient indication for j udg- 
ing of the weather, 130. 

, not lowest with the greatest 

falls of rain, 159. 

, oscillation of, during wind, 

14iL 

, points to be attended to in 

observing, 13L 

reveals the changes going 

on in the upper part of 
the atmosphere, 132. 

, rise and fall of, in oonnexion 
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with fine and wet weather 
expkined, 154, 125. 

Barometer, riae of, sometimea 
yery rapid, 148. 

, sometimea stationary for a 

long time together, 148. 

, state of, during rain, 150, 

, table showing mean height 

of, at Swa£fham Bulheck 
during each month of the 
year, 149. 

, table showing mean yearly 

height and yearly ex- 
tremes of, at Swaffham 
Bulbcck from 1831 to 
1849. 13L 

, the words Fair, Change, 

and Bain, not to be relied 
on, 130j mL 

, use and importance of, as 

a weather-glass, 129. 



Blue mist, 222. 

C. 

Chalk - pebbles in gravel -walks 
become incrusted with ioe on 
frosty mornings, 369. 
Chara, offonsive effluvium of, a 
probable cause of miasma, 373. 
Clearing of forests and drainage 
of marshes, their effect on cli- 
mate, 343^ 
Climate, circumstances which in- 
fluence, 358^ 36L 

, humidity of, not necessarily 

connected with the quan- 
tity of rain, lii2. 
, mistakes respecting tem- 
perature and humidity to 
be guarded against in our 
inquiries respecting, 359. 



Climate, much determined by 
the quantity of vapour 
in the air, Ififi. 

of Cambridgesliire, probably 

improved from what it 
formerly was, 370. 

of £ngland, probably not 

changed, 5. 

, the terms "bracing" and 

relaxing" as applied to, 
loosely employed, 263. 

, what causes a relaxing, 362t 

Climates, difference between insu- 
lar and continental, 3(1(1 

, difference between maritime 

and inland, 362. 

may be very different, though 

having the same mean 
temperatiure, 359. 

Cloud, definition of a, 189. 

Clouds, different, have different 
elevations, 190. 

, effect of, in checking solar 

and terrcstrial radiation, 
63. 

on the summits of moon- 
tains appu^tly station- 
ary, 196. 

, principal forms of, 191. 

, the so-called aqueous vesi- 

dee of which they consist, 
189. 

, two strata of, one above the 

other, during rain, 195. 

Cold, degree of, much affected by 
local circumstances, KL 

, extremes of, in what moDths 

they occur, 14. 

, great differences sometimes 

in the degree of, at two 
contiguous plac^ 11. 

— , , how explained, 12. 
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Cold, sensible, at sunset, TL 
, severe, prejudicial to health. 

Coldest night before a thaw, 29. 

Currents, double, closely connect- 
ed with the different 
changes of weather, 101. 

, , examples of, 101-107. 

, , not sufficiently at- 
tended to by observers, 29. 

, , very frequent in un- 
settled weather, 98* 

Cycle of the seasons, Howard's, 

m 

hardly reconcilable with 

facte, m 

D. 

December, general character of 
the month of, in Cambridge- 
shire, 403. 
Dew, cause of, IftO. 
, conditions necessary for 

the formation of, 181. 
first forms at the roots of 

grass, 182. 
most abundant at sunset 

and sunrise, 181. 
not deposited alike on all 

bodies, 184. 
on windows and the walls 

of houses, 186, ISL 
"rising" and "falling," re- 
marks on the expressions, 

184, 18a. 
Dews, heavy, forebode rain, 181. 
Dew-point, annual and diurnal 

progress of, 173^ 114, 
, mean annual, at London 

and at Swaffham Bui- 

beck, im 
, mean, of each month in the 



neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, from DanieU, 171. 

Dew-point often coincident with 
the minimum tempera- 
ture at night, 175. 

, state of the, daring fogs, 

m 

Dove's " Law of Rotation " of the 
winds, 82. 

£. 

Electricity in the air evolved on 
all occasions of condensation 
of vapour, 29(L 

Evaporation always going on, 163. 

, circumstances which favour, 

from snow and ice, IM. 

, rate of, per day, and during 

the year, IfiS. 
varies with the season, 165. 

P. 

February, general character of the 
month of, & Cambridgeshire, 

m 

Fens of Cambridgeshire, their 
altered character since the time 
of Ray. 37a 371. 

Fine mornings rarely to be trusted, 
347. 

Fire-balls, 283, 

Fogs arise from several causes, 
213. 214, 

— — in connexion with different 
states of weather, 21^ 

, London. 232. 

, morning, have their origin 

in the stratus of the pre- 
ceding evening, 214. 

often come on and disap- 
pear very suddenly, 215. 
218. 
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Poga often due to the transporta- 
tion of Tapour from dis- 
tant regions, 217. 

, dry. 222. 

, , occasionally reach 

over a wide extent of 
country, 225, 226. 

, , often due to a shift 

of the wind during hot 
dry weather, 225. 

, , peculiar smell by 

which they are accom- 
panied, 2QL 

— , , sometimes have a 

volcanic origin, 22^ 

, , why so called, 229. 

Frost, effects of, first perceived in 
valleys, 21L 

Frosts from terrestrial radiation, 
scarcely a month in the 
year in which they are 
not liable to occur, 62. 

, observations on, 309, 311. 

, white, 315. 

G. 

Grulf-stream, its influence in miti- 
gating the cold of winter in 
the Britifih Islands, Ml. 

H. 

Hail, nature of, and mode of 

formation, 262. 
, noise heard at the approach 

of, 266- 

, season of occurrence, 266, 

Hailstones, form and size of, 267. 

, very large, 302. 

Haze before heat, 34. 
Heat and cold, periods of great- 
est, 32. 

, extremes of, in what months 

they occur, 14. 



Heat-drops, 200. 
Hoar-frost, 180. 

Humidity of the air at the decline 
of day derived from two sources, 

m 

different at different heights, 

178. 

Hygrometer, Daniell's, experi- 
ments on the disappear- 
ance of the ring of vapour 
in, 162. 

, directions for judging of 

the weather from the in- 
dications of, 350. 

J. 

January, general character of the 
month of, in Cambridgeshire, 
38L 

Icebergs in the Atlantic, their 
unfavourable influence on the 
springs and summers of West- 
em Europe, 340. 

July, general character of the 
month of, in Cambridgeshire, 
3M. 

June, ditto, 392. 

L. 

Lightning, different appearances 
of, 28a 

, distance of, how calculated, 

2M note. 

, forked, 2aL 

, globular, 283. 

, reflexion of, distance to 

which it can be seen, 283» 

, sheet or silent, 2SL 

, singular facts mentioned by 

Arago relating to the 

effects of, 287 note, 
, without thunder, 232. 
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M. 

March, general character of the 
month of, in CambridgeBhire, 
385. 

May, ditto, 389, 

Meteorology, difficulty of account- 
ing for insulated phce- 
nomena in, 318. 

, exceptions to rules in, 317. 

Mi8ts,always preceded bydew,199« 

differ in character according 

to circumstances, 108. 

in valleys, 210. 

, low creeping, 197. 

over meadows, due to radi- 
ation, 198. 

over the sea, 212. 

over water, 21L 

very common in Cambridge- 
shire, m 

Montli, which, most nearly repre- 
sents the mean temperature of 
the year, 18, 19- 

Months exempted from frost, 20- 

, hottest and coldest in the 

year, 16- 

, relative temperatures of dif- 
ferent, HL 

, wettest and driest in the 

year, 244. 

Moon, supposed influence of, on 
the barometer, 328. 

, , on the number of 

rainy days, 327. 

, , on weather-changes, 

3:^ 

, , persons who hold 

the popular opinion of 
the, 33L 

N. 

Nimbus, the cloud so called, why 



considered as a distinct modi- 
fication, 194 
November, general character of 
the month of, in Cambridge- 
shire, 402. 

O. 

October, general character of the 
month of, in Cambridgeshire, 
399. 

P. 

Peat-burning, in connexion with 
dry fogs, m 

Periodic phenomena in Natural 
History, remarks on, in con- 
nexion with climate, 379. 

Planting, best season for, 172, 1 73. 

Prognostics of the weather afford- 
ed by plants and animals very 
uncertain, 352- 

R. 

Radiation, solar, 41L 

, , importance of, in 

ripening seeds and fruits, 

60. 

, , much influenced by 

the direction of the wind, 

, , observations on, du- 
ring an eclipse, 75x 

^2 , progress of, from hour 

to hour during tlie day, 
57-00. 

1 , relative intensity of, 

in the different months, 
53. 

, terrestrial, 60- 

> , variation of, in the 

different months, 62. 
Bain, effect of, on temperature 

different according to the 

season, 48- 

T 2 
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Rain, great splwihes of, 251. 

, heavy falls of, in short pe- 
riods of time, 2^ 

, in connexion with the dif- 
ferent ^"indfl, 260. 

, mean quantity of, many 

years' obeenations neces- 
sary to ascertain, 239. 

, mean yearly fall of, at 

Broadhembury, Devon, 
242 note, 

, , at Greenvrich, and in 

the London District, 211 . 

, quantity of, at stations 

abruptly elevated, dimi- 
nishes with the aBcent, 
236. 

greater in mountain- 



ous than in level coun- 
tries, 235. 

-, not always in pro- 



portion to the descent of 
the barometer, 316. 
-, very different in dif- 



ferent places, 23iL 
rarely continues at Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck the whole 
day, 242. 

relative quantity of, by 
night and by day, 248. 
sometimes taken up again 
before reaching the earth, 
106. 

table of the average quan- 
tity each month of the 
year at Swaffham Bul- 
beck, 243. 

table of the average quan- 
tity each season at Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck, 246. 

table of the quantity fallen 
at Swaffham Bulbeck 



each year from 1833 to 

1849,240. 
Rain, transparency of the air be- 
fore, 254. 

, without clouds, 

Raiiigauge, description of the one 

employed at SwaiTliam 

Bulbeck, 239. 
measures the quantity of 

rain but imperfectly, ^^8. 
Rains of this climate originate in 

two ways, 233. 
often extend over a very 

considerable area, 253. 
Rime, 230. 

Rules for judging of the weather, 
353. 

S. 

Scud, 19L 

Seasons, extreme, 3!L 

, mean temperature of the 

several, at Swaffham Bul- 
beck, 2L 
September, general character of 
the month of, in Cambridge- 
shu^,398. 
Showers, appearance of, when 
seen in profile in the distance, 

m 

Sleot 274. 

Slipperiness of roads at the first 

approach of a thaw, 1 88 . 
Smoky fog of 1783, its effect on 

the atmosphere, 342. 
Snow, appearances presented by 
fresh-fallen, 274. 

, cause of, and drcumstanoes 

under which it occurs, 
268. 

, changes undergone by, after 

having fallen, 2KL 
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Snow falling so thickly as to con- 
geal water, 27^ 

, melting and fi:'eezing of, 

alternately, injurious to 
vegetation, 275. 

, melting of, why first about 

the bottoms of the stems 
of trees, &c., 277. 

Snowballs, natural, 224. 

Snowfiakes, different forms of, 
271 note. 

, remarks on, 22L 

Snows, deep drifting, not common 
in Cambridgeshire, 262. 

Snowstorm of December 1836, 
2G9-71. 

Soils, influence of, on climate, 

, remarks on the breaking-up 

of, after frost, 367. 

Storms, remarkable periodicity 
in, 223. 

, revolving, 83* 

Stratus, alternate appearance and 
disappearance of, ex- 
plained, 203, 2Q2. 

, circumstances imder which 

it is formed, 20Q. 

, difTerent appearances of, 

201,202. 



during the day, after heavy 

rains, 212. 
, how influenced by clouds, 

203- 

, observations on, in con- 
nexion with the dew- 
point, 2(M>-208. 
occasionally changes its 
place very rapidly, 202. 

, some of its changes due to 
slight currents in the air, 
204,205. 



Summers, hot and cold, at Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck, 38, 32. 

Summers, wliat kind of, most pro- 
ductive, 32. 

Swaffham Bulbeck, climate of, 
compared with that of 
Bath, 377, 

, first frosts in autumn, when 

they occur at, 375. 

, geological position of, 36G. 

, mean temperature of, 2. 

, , compared with that 

of Greenwich, 9j liL 

, season of the year at which 

it is most damp, 374. 

, seasons of, compared with 

those of Yentnor in the 
Isle of Wight, 376. 

T. 

Temperature, conditions of ex- 
tremes of, 25, 

. differently influenced by 

clouds and rain in sum- 
mer and winter, 4L 

, diurnal range of, 22. 

, , mean, for each month 

in the year at Swaffham 
Bulbeck, 24. 

, extremes of, in connexion 

with the moon's changes, 

, lowest, at night, regulated 

by the constituent tom- 
pcratiu-e of the vapour 
in the atmosphere, 176. 

, mean daily, 22. 

, mean, varies very little at 

the same place, 4. 

, range of, to which vegeta- 
tion is sometimes exposed 
during the 24 hours, 66. 
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Temperature, rate of advance of, 
from month to month, IS. 

, Tariation of, with height, 

6SL 

Temperatures, liiglieat and lowest, 
ever known at Swiaffham 
Biilbcck, LL 

— . , on record in thifl 

country, 13^ 14, 

, table of maximum and mi- 
nimum, &c., for every 
month of the year at 
Swaffham Bulbeck, IS. 

, table of mean, maximum 

and minimum. &c., each 
year at Swaffham Bul- 
bcck, froml831 to 1849, 8» 

, table of mean monthly, &c., 

at Swaffham Bulbeck, 1^ 

Thermometer, hours of register- 
ing, a 

, method of fixing a, L 

, radiating, sometimes rises 

at night above the tem- 
perature of the air, 6iL 

Thunder, differences in, and how 
explained, 285, 286. 

, explanation of, not satis- 
factory, 284. 

, not heard so far as cannon, 

280. 

, supposed effect of, in taint- 
ing meat, &c., 2QL 

, without lightning, 287. 

Thunderstorm, awful, in Cam- 
bridgeshire in August 
1843,2Q4=m 

, heavy, in the middle of 

winter, 292. 

Thunderstorms, circimistances 
under which they occur, 
288. 



Thunderstorms, effect of, upon the 
human feelings, &c., ^9. 

generally occwr at about the 

hottest time of the day, 

293. 

, seasons of oocurrenoe of, 

2i.^ 1 1 

Turf-pits in the Cambridgesliire 
Fens, and tlio decomposing ve- 
getation they give rise to, re- 
marks on the, 372, 373, 

V. 

Valleys colder at night than hills, 
2lL 

Vapour in the atmosphere, effect 
of the, on the human con- 
stitution, 166, 167. 

, important to determine the 

amount of, 167. 

Vineyards, remarks respecting 
plae^ 80-<^ed in England, 6. 

W. 

Weather, change of, from dry to 
wet, how it takes place, 
310. 

, , sometimes very sud- 
den, 3tS7. 

, changeable, circumstances 

attending, 312. 

, changes of, in accordance 

with Dove's " Law of Ro- 
tation" of the winds, 
321=m 
, changes of, the chief cir- 
cumstance upon which 
they mainly depend, 320. 

, cycles of changes of, 332. 

, different kinds of, remarks 

on the, 203. 
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Weather, fine and settled, circum- 
Btances under which it oc- 
curs, 

, good meteorological instru- 
ments necessary forjudg- 
ing of the, 'Ua. 

, opposite extremes of, in 

different countries at tlie 
same time, 345. 

prognostications, and wea- 
ther almanacs, remarks 
on, 324=^ 

, dilRculties attending, 

335, m 

, rules for judging of the,353. 

, running back of the, an ex- 
pected change not taking 
effect, 338. 

, supposed influence of the 

moon and other heavenly 
bodies on the, 32iL 

, wet, from the excessive 

growth of cumuli, 315. 

, , from the flowing-in 

of a humid S. Westerly 
wind into a colder atmo- 
sphere, 314. 

, wet or dry, impossible to 

say how long either, when 
fairly set in, will con- 
tinue, 352* 

Wheat, average time for cutting, 
at Swaff ham Bulbeck, 367. 

Winds, Easterly, 113. 

, , character of the sea- 
sons much dependent 
upon the way in which 
they are distributed 
through the year, 117. 



Winds, Easterly, occur rery irre- 
gularly in different years, 
114. 

, , relative frequency of, 

in each year at Swaff ham 
Bulbeck, from 1831 to 
1849, 114-117. 

, equinoctial, 119. 

, , time of occurrence 

of, in each year at Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck, from 1831 
to 1849, 120-123. 

, general cause of, 8(L 

, hot and cold, 126. 

, mean temperature of the 

different, 128. 

i prevailing, of each month 

at Swaffham Bulbeck, 
compared with Howard's 
results, 02. 

, south, 111. 

, table of the relative preva- 
lence of, in the several 
months, at SwalTliam 
Bulbeck, 86. 

, table of the relative preva- 
lence of Easterly and 
Westerly, 9L 

, table of the relative preva- 
lence of Northerly and 
Southerly, 

, trade, lieut. Maury's new 

theory of the, 81 note. 

, two main currents, to which 

all others are subordinate, 

Winters, mild and severe, at 
Swaffham Bulbeck, 41, 44. 



THE END. 
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